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Preface 


The present monograph is a revised version of the thesis submitted to Cam- 
bridge University for the degree of Ph.D. Perhaps the most important lesson 
learned in the four years of working on this thesis surprisingly relates not to 
Matthew’s use of the Messianic Shepherd-King motif. Rather, it is the princi- 
ple that scholarship is best done in community. The present work would not 
have been possible had it not been for the community that surrounded me these 
four years. In view of this, I would like to express my gratitude to those who 
have made my research possible. 

First, I wish to thank Prof. Markus Bockmuehl who so ably supervised my 
dissertation. I could not have wished for a more insightful guide in this proc- 
ess. Prof. Bockmuehl proved to be an invaluable tutor for me through the first 
three years of my research before going on Sabbatical in the final year. He 
issued me a stiff challenge in the early weeks of undertaking the Ph.D. and I 
trust that this dissertation shows that his exhortation fell on fertile soil. In addi- 
tion, I need to thank Dr. Peter Head who has been an encouragement through- 
out my research, but in this last year has supervised the final stages of the 
project. Both of these men have left an indelible imprint on me both as a Chris- 
tian and as a scholar, and have assisted me in producing a much better piece of 
work. Whatever weaknesses this thesis has can only be credited to me, but the 
strengths are in no small part the result of their influence. 

In addition, I would like to thank my two examiners Dr. Paul Foster (Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh) and Dr. James Carleton Paget (Cambridge), whose care- 
ful reading of the thesis produced a few significant recommendations which 
improved the argument of the thesis. 

Another word of thanks must go to Tyndale House Cambridge where I 
conducted the bulk of my research. Along with many, I have a deep sense of 
gratitude to those who had the vision for such a useful centre for biblical re- 
search. It was here that I learned that scholarship is best conducted in commu- 
nity. Not only did Tyndale House provide a research facility that is second to 
none for biblical studies, but also it provided the opportunity to foster deep 
friendships. 

I wish also to thank Prof. Herman Lichtenberger for not only hosting me 
as a visiting graduate student for the 2003-04 winter semester in Tübingen, but 
also encouraged me to submit the thesis to BNZW for publication. Prof. 
Lichtenberger has remained generous and supportive. 
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Finally, I would like to express my deepest gratitude to Scot McKnight, 
Boaz Johnson and Brad Nassif, the faculty of the Biblical and Theological 
Studies department at North Park University. I have so greatly enjoyed the 
collegiality we have shared in my first year of teaching. North Park is perhaps 
the best kept secret in Evangelical Christian Higher Education and I am so 
thankful to have the privilege of calling it home. 

I want to dedicate this book to my wife Karla and to our twin newborns 
Mary Rachel and Zion David Willitts. They are my greatest earthly treasures. 
Karla’s faith in God and her “down-to-earthness” kept me centred through the 
Ph.D. process. Furthermore, the birth of these two babies, not unlike the publi- 
cation of this monograph, brings to a conclusion a long journey of faith as well 
as signifies a new chapter in my life. 
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tian Studies (Peabody, MA: Hendrickson, 1999). 
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Dead Sea Scroll citations of both Hebrew and English are taken from Floren- 
tino Garcia Martinez and Eibert J. C. Tigchelaar, The Dead Sea Scrolls Study 
Edition (Leiden: Brill, 1997) unless otherwise noted. 


Chapter One 


Introduction 


“The book of the genealogy of Jesus Christ, 
the son of David, the son of Abraham” 
Matthew 1:1 


With these words, the Gospel of Matthew commences. From the very outset, 
the bias of the author is clear: Jesus of Nazareth is none other than Israel’s 
long-awaited Messianic King. The short epitaph with its four titles seems to 
succinctly sum up the messiology of the entire gospel.' Among the fundamen- 
tal presuppositions of the author of the First canonical Gospel are the twin af- 
firmations of Jesus as both the Messiah and the descendent of David. While to 
some these titles might appear to be the same thing, given the variegated views 
of Messianism in the first century, Davidic Messianism must be treated as a 
kind of Messianic expectation. These days, in light of recently discovered an- 
cient evidence, scholars generally define a “Messianic figure” as any Jewish 
eschatological redemptive personage: Davidic, prophetic, priestly or other- 
wise? Davidic Messianism, then, can be contrasted, for example, with the 
priestly Messianism known from Qumran.’ In contrast, a distinguishing char- 
acteristic of the Davidic Messiah is that he functions primarily as a national 
leader, albeit under the authority of the priesthood and perhaps the remnant.’ 

In recent years scholars have taken greater notice of the formative nature 
of the Davidic identity of Jesus in Matthew. For instance, W. D. Davies re- 
cently stated: 

Of all the New Testament writers it is Matthew who most emphasizes that Jesus is 


of Davidic ancestry ... it was apparently Matthew’s most characteristic designation 
for the earthly Jesus, the Messiah.° 


See likewise Carter 2005. 

See the important discussions by Chester 1991:18; Collins 1995:12; Oegema 1998:20-27; cf. 

also approvingly Freyne 2000:232. 

3 See more discussion see among others Collins 1995:74—95; Evans 2000, 2000; Vanderkam 
and Flint 2002:265-67. 

4 бее treatment by Collins 1995:49-73 with my own (2006). 

5 Davies 1992:500; see also Carter 2005; Verseput 1986:22-35, 1995. 
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Yet, only a minority have been willing to expose the political connotations 
within Matthew’s narrative resulting from his forthright Davidic Messianism. 
D. Verseput along these lines has asserted: “Seemingly unaffected by the in- 
evitable political implications, the First Evangelist opens his narrative by es- 
tablishing the indefeasible right of Jesus Messiah to the throne of Israel”.° And 
in an earlier work he claimed: 

Matthew has placed the Davidic Messiahship at the heart of his presentation. This 

for him is of central importance. It determines the dynamic of the gospel’s plot, it 

explains the mission of Jesus, and it remains of confessional validity.” 

In concert with Verseput’s sentiments here, scholars have rightly argued that 
the Gospel’s early statements and opening narratives exercise interpretive con- 
trol over the rest of the story. W. Carter, for example, draws from the literary 
theory of М. Perry and stresses the “primacy effect” of the Gospel text. This 
concept states the rather obvious point that “material located at the beginning 
of the Gospel shapes its audience’s expectations, understandings, and ques- 
tions throughout the whole of the work"? Very recently, B. Repschinski took a 
similar tack in addressing the meaning of Matthew 1:21. Of his approach, he 
writes, “For this reason it is necessary to go back to the beginning of the Gos- 
pel to see how the christology presented at the outset of Matthew's story of 
Jesus prepares a road map for the reader"? From the standpoint of the primacy 
effect, Matthew's Davidic Messianism becomes the determinative factor for 
understanding the complete literary work. In other words, the Messianic tradi- 
tion centred on David is the matrix of Matthew's Gospel. 

Given the centrality of the Davidic and messianic identity of the Matthean 
Jesus with its political-national implications and the formative character of 
Davidic Messianism for the whole of the Gospel, it is proper, although un- 
common, to ask how this concrete'"^-political Davidic expectation might affect 
one's understanding of particular elements within the narrative. This more ma- 
terial and political approach has fuelled the recent interest in the theme of Mat- 
thew and Empire as scholars have criticised former approaches to Matthew 
that were shot-through with assumptions inappropriate to the ancient world. 
Carter points out this pervasive assumption of much of a previous generation 
of scholarship when he states: 


б Verseput 1995:102, emphasis added. 

7 Verseput 1986:35. 

8 Carter 2001:76; cf. also Carter 2005; Perry 1979-80; Russell and Winterbottom 1972:158, 
169-70. 

9  Repschinski 2006:250. 

10 Throughout the thesis I use the adjective “concrete” (along with synonyms “material” and 
“tangible”) as a modifier. I take it to mean “existing in material form or as actual reality, or 
pertaining to that which so exists. Opposed to abstract [or spiritual]" (OED). 
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Matthean scholars, shaped by the contemporary separation of “religion” and “poli- 
tics” and by their location in a long “spiritualizing” (and confessional) tradition of 
reading Matthew, have avoided “political” interpretations of Jesus’ mission." 
In addition to the Davidic Messiahship of Jesus and its concrete-political im- 
port, another touchstone of his identity found in the opening chapters of the 
Gospel is contained in the programmatic statement of Matthew 2:6. Here Mat- 
thew’s narrative states emphatically that Jesus is “a ruler who is to shepherd 
my people Israel" (бот; roıuavel tov Aaóv pov тӧу Toga‘). Recently, 
scholars have begun to recognise the importance of shepherd imagery as a 
fundamental vehicle for Matthean Christology. In a recent dissertation, Y. S. 
Chae states: 
The shepherd imagery in Matthew’s Gospel is certainly neither accidental nor 
merely for the sake of rhetorical effects. If Jesus can be seen as the eschatological 
Shepherd as promised in the OT tradition, then its Christological implications 
merit close attention.” 
Evidently related to the shepherd imagery is Matthew’s distinctive contribution 
to the portrait of Jesus’ and his disciples’ mission, namely, the phrase “the lost 
sheep of the house of Israel”. The phrase appears in two statements of the 
Matthean Jesus: 








Matthew 10:5b-6 Matthew 15:24 
eis 000v ёӨуФу рў @лёАӨтүтє жой 6 58 @ложо!Өк\с гілеу · ойх 
eic TÖALV TALAQITOV un EiGEAONTE - OMEOTAANV & uù eic TA лооВото tà 
TOQEVEDVE SE WLAAAOV лодс TA лоб- алолоћбто oxov Topo 


Вато xà dnoAwAöTa oxov Topanı 





These twelve Jesus sent out with the He answered, “I was sent only to the lost 
following instructions: *Go nowhere among sheep of the house of Israel". 

the Gentiles, and enter no town of 

the Samaritans, but go rather to the lost sheep 





of the house of Israel". 











Table 1. *The lost sheep of the house of Israel" Logia 


In the present work, this phrase takes centre stage. It should not be surprising, 
given what was noted by Carter above, that the expression “the lost sheep of 
the house of Israel" has not been read against a political-national Davidic Mes- 
sianic expectation. Yet, given the primary position of Davidic Messianism in 
Matthew's Gospel, it seems apparent that the Shepherd-King tradition and the 


11 Carter 2005:157. 
12 Chae 2004:5; cf. also discussion below. In the meantime the dissertation is published as a 
WUNT monograph: Chae 2006 . 
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phrase should be investigated within the sphere of a concrete-political Davidic 
Messianism. 

My thesis is that the Matthean Shepherd-King motif generally and the 
phrase in particular are best elucidated when viewed through the lens of Da- 
vidic Messianism and the attendant political ramifications. Thus, I will address 
the phrase within the context of Matthew’s unabashed Davidic framework. In 
this way, the Matthean Jesus’ mission will be commensurate with the role of 
the new David, a role which was articulated in the prophets and was nurtured 
and cherished in the Second Temple period by a minority of groups of which 
Matthew and his community were certainly one. In addition, given Matthew’s 
distinctively first-century Jewish eschatological perspective, I will suggest that 
the phrase should be read as an “every day-ish” political-national locution. 
This kind of reading, it will be argued, is not the result of my post-modern 
context where multiple readings of a text from various angles are valued and 
each is legitimate in its own right. Rather, this interpretation is derived from a 
historically situated reading of a first-century Jewish text that celebrates the 
appearance and activity of a political-national figure. 


1.1 The Phrase in Recent Matthean Research 


The purpose of this narrative of recent research on the phrase is three-fold. 
First, it is necessary to show the weaknesses in the treatment of the phrase in 
the history of recent scholarship. Second, more positively, it will be instructive 
to see the way in which the present study depends on the strengths of the past. 
Related to this is the third purpose of history of research, namely, the consid- 
eration of issues of method. 

This history of research will trace the discussion of the phrase over the 
course of the last half century of Matthean scholarship. While the narrative is 
not comprehensive, it provides a representation of the key studies from the late 
twentieth and early twenty-first centuries. Through the course of the narrative 
three questions will asked of each work when appropriate. In each study sur- 
veyed, we are keen to know, according to the scholar: (1) from where does the 
phrase come (what is the phrase’s provenance — Matthean or pre-Matthean), 
(2) to what does the phrase refer (or what does it mean?), and (3) how do they 
understand the relationship between the exclusive and universal statements of 
mission contained in Matthew? 

In her 1971 article “Uncomfortable Words X. The Prohibition of Foreign 
Missions (Mt 10:5-6)”, М. Hooker justifies her choice of this text for the 
theme with this comment: “The command of Jesus to his disciples to concen- 
trate their mission upon the Jewish nation and not to evangelize the Gentile 
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world is certainly a saying which Christians are likely to find ‘uncomfort- 
able". In the brief article, she sets out to make sense of the command. 

Hooker begins her discussion by briefly summarising possible explana- 
tions for the presence of the Matthew 10:5b-6 in this context. After recogniz- 
ing that the “mission-charge” consists primarily of traditions Matthew pre- 
sumably found in his sources (ie. Mark’s and “another account" of the 
Mission of the Twelve), she suggests three alternatives for Matthew’s unique 
logion." First, it is possible the statement is an “isolated saying" which Mat- 
thew placed here in connection with 9:36. Another possibility, according to 
Hooker, is that the logion was part of a non-Marcan version of the commis- 
sioning of the disciples which seems to lie behind Luke 9:2 and 10:3-16. This, 
presumably, would have been omitted by Luke for its particularistic viewpoint. 
The third possibility is Matthew has composed this saying in his editing of the 
tradition. Hooker explains the possible motivation: “[Matthew wished] to show 
that the disciples of Jesus were bound by the same limits as those which ap- 
plied to Jesus”. 

Hooker attends to an analysis of the logion in order to ascertain whether 
the saying reflects a Matthean viewpoint; in which case one might conclude 
that Matthew created it. We will review her discussion later, but her conclu- 
sion regarding the provenance of the saying can be summarized presently. 
Hooker concludes that it is unlikely Matthew created the saying in 10:5b-6, 
but she is ambivalent about whether it derived from a pre-Matthean source 
representative of a Jewish Christian community that forbade evangelisation of 
Gentiles or whether the saying is an authentic logion of Jesus. It appears that 
she leans toward the latter more than the former; the way she has structured 
her argument and the attention she has paid to the plausibility of just such a 
saying of Jesus possibly reveals her opinion. 

To summarize, Hooker thinks that the saying in Matthew 10:5b-6 is not a 
Matthean creation, but she cannot conclude conclusively whether the statement 
derives from tradition or a logion of Jesus. 

As for the meaning of the phrase “the lost sheep of the house of Israel”, 
she notes the scriptural background of the phrase in Jeremiah 50:6 and Ezekiel 
34:6, 11 and the importance of the sense of the genitive: whether it is to be 
understood partitively or explanatorily. She concludes it is the latter (i.e. the 
whole of Israel being regarded as “lost””) because of “the contrast with non- 
Jews"! In conclusion, she remarks: 


The commissioning of the twelve disciples also implies, of course, a mission to the 
whole of Israel, and this is the more remarkable when it is remembered that the 


13 Hooker 1971:361. 
14 See Hooker 1971:361-62. 
15 Hooker 1971:362. 
16 Hooker 1971:362. 
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nine and a half tribes of the Northern Kingdom were “lost” or scattered in a more 

literal sense: the sending of the twelve apostles to the lost sheep of Israel suggests, 

symbolically, the gathering together of the twelve tribes at the Eschaton.” 
While it is difficult to know what she means by “symbolically” in this quota- 
tion, the importance of her comment cannot be overestimated. Although it is 
underdeveloped and only seemingly an afterthought, her reference to the lost 
tribes of the Northern Kingdom is pregnant with potential importance for an 
understanding of the phrase. The seeds within Hooker’s observation here will 
fully flower in the present thesis. 

Hooker discusses the function of the so-called particularistic statements in 
Matthew and their relationship to the universalism of especially Matthew 
28:18-20. After surveying the passages in Matthew that speak of the “gospel 
being preached to the Gentiles” (e.g. 10:18; 24:14 and 28:18-20), she states, 
“Tt is clear from the final passage alone that any particularist notions are for- 
eign to Matthew. He himself, therefore, understood the limitation on the 
Twelve in 10:5f. as temporary".'? For her, this is confirmed by a close reading 
of Matthew 28:19. Hooker notes the importance of the conjunction ovv in the 
verse. She states, 

The clue to his understanding of the matter is given us in the concluding words of 

his gospel, where the command of Jesus is made dependent by the word ovv on 

what precedes: “All authority in heaven and on earth has been given to me. Go 
therefore and make disciples ...” The ministry of Jesus was limited to Israel, and 
the work of his disciples was similarly circumscribed; but now the authority of the 
risen and ascended Lord is without bounds — and the mission of his followers is 
equally extensive ... Matthew sees the limitation of 10:5b-6 as a temporary one, no 
longer applicable in the post-resurrection situation." 
Hooker argues that the significance of the temporally-oriented exclusive mis- 
sion to Israel in the ministry of Jesus and his disciples was an act of judgement 
against Israel; it underlined Israel’s guilt in their rejection of their Messiah. 
Hooker comments, “it remains true that he [Matthew] understands the mission 
of Jesus as limited to Israel, and underlines the guilt of Israel in failing to re- 
spond - and this to a large extent comprises the so-called “Jewishness” of this 
gospel"? 

Thus, she concludes the emphasis in Matthew on the “Jews” should not be 
interpreted as an inconsistency within Matthew's thinking of a particularistic 
perspective over against a universalism. Instead, Hooker believes that the issue 
for Matthew concerning the Jews is one of responsibility rather than privilege. 
She writes, “The hour of judgment has arrived, and this is their last chance; of 


17 Hooker 1971:362, emphasis added. 
18 Hooker 1971:363, emphasis added. 
19 Hooker 1971:363. 
20 Hooker 1971:363. 
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course Jesus is sent to the lost sheep of the house of Israel — and time is run- 
ning out"?! 

F. Martin in 1975 wrote the most extensive study up to that time on the 
"Image of the Shepherd in the Gospel of Sant [sic] Matthew". His purpose 
was: 

To trace out the connecting links within the gospel itself of the allusions to shep- 

herd which can be found there ... the main thrust of this analysis will be to alert the 

reader to one way that Mt is mediating an understanding of Jesus Christ: namely, 
by evoking an utilizing aspects of the image of shepherd in such a way that, within 
the mind and imagination of someone sensitive to these aspects, there is a presence 
in symbol of “Jesus Christ, Son of David, Son of Abraham”.”? 
Methodologically, it is useful to note Martin’s approach assumes that the read- 
ers for whom Matthew wrote would be “sensitive to” the image and its antece- 
dents. Because of this, Martin asserts the “first task” of the exegete “must be to 
recreate for himself and others the image and word world within which these 
allusions are resonating ... he makes the text he is trying to interpret more im- 
mediately intelligible by letting the [modern] reader share the instinctive out- 
look of the author”.”” This commonsense approach to exegesis is similar to the 
approach taken in this thesis and outlined below. 

Martin is quite sure that the phrase “the lost sheep of the house of Israel” 
did not originate from him, although he calls it a “matthean formula". He 
says he agrees with most authors that “the logion is very old”.” Beyond this 
general statement he does not think one can be certain about its place of origin. 
Given that the phrase is also used in Matthew 15:24 and without the injunction 
of 10:5b-6, Martin reasons that the expression was “an ancient floating for- 
mula and was known by Mt to be such”.”° 

No specific description of the phrase “the lost sheep of the house of Israel” 
is provided by Martin’s study. One might think he assumed that it was a refer- 
ence for Israel, since he makes much of the Old Testament background of the 
image and the phrase. As an example, in one place he states: 

With the juxtaposition in Mt 15,22-24 of the two terms Son of David and lost 

sheep the Ezechielian background of the shepherd image in the first twenty chap- 

ters of Mt is caught up in the explicit theme of the Messiah ... When the Son of 

David will be linked to the shepherd figure in Dt-Zech it will have the complete set 

of resonances that Mt utilizes to mediate an understanding of Jesus’ role.” 


21 Hooker 1971:364-65. 
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Martin also provides no discussion of the relationship between the two mission 
commands in Matthew’s Gospel. While a specific discussion of the phrase “the 
lost sheep of the house of Israel” is an oversight given his research question, 
the omission of any discussion of Matthew 28:16-20 or other passages is out- 
side the sphere of his research question. 

In 1977, S. Brown addressed the question of the two mission commands in 
Matthew (Matt 10:5b-6 & 28:19) in an article called “The Two-fold Represen- 
tation of the Mission in Matthew’s Gospel”. Brown remarks that the tension 
that the two missions have created in the Gospel has produced two extremes in 
its resolution. We have already been introduced to these, but Brown’s sum- 
mary is useful. 

He notes that on the one hand there has been an attempt to resolve the ten- 
sion by the suggestion that Matthew has simply preserved two contradictory 
missionary policies which were advocated in his community; the tension in the 
Gospel is the result of the tension in Matthew’s community. Brown is quick to 
sideline this interpretation because of its impractical consequences. He be- 
lieves it would have lead to a paralysis of the community with respect to its 
practice. He states, “Such and explanation, or rather non-explanation, of the 
tension ... is therefore quite incredible"? 

The other extreme that Brown mentions is the positing of a salvation- 
historical scheme that supposedly underlies the theology of the Gospel such 
that “the tension is deliberate and the contradiction only apparent". This posi- 
tion is strengthened by the view that the statement contained in Matthew 
10:5b-6 and 15:24 is a Matthean composition. He points out the weaknesses 
he perceives in at least two ways this viewpoint is substantiated. The first he 
calls the “favoured position" view and the second, the two-stage Christology 
and missiology view. 

It is not possible to discuss his detailed rebuttals, but his contention is that 
neither satisfactorily — at least from his perspective — explain why Matthew 
would have included in his Gospel “two such different representations of the 
Christian mission"? Brown's solution presents the only [other] possible ex- 
planation: “one view is of the mission is traditional, while the other expresses 
the evangelist’s own voice"?! According to Brown, if the “key to understand- 
ing the entire book” is Jesus’ final mandate (which he believes it is), then it is 
justifiably the point at which the Evangelist’s own voice is evident. Thus, the 
contrasting view of 10:5b-6 “must be taken to be traditional”.”” Brown then 
posits that this material derives from Matthew’s special material with its Jew- 
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ish character.” The result of this construction is: while Matthew did not “cre- 
ate” the contradiction by composing it, he is responsible for the problem by 
inserting it. 

Brown’s third option is presented as the best explanation for why the par- 
ticularist and universal statements of mission are present in the book. His ex- 
planation rests on the assumption that the particularist view is representative 
not of Matthew’s view — as he has taken pains to show, but rather the view of a 
vocal segment of his community. So vocal — and perhaps significant — was this 
contingent that he could not ignore it. 

Matthew presents the exclusive mission within the so-called “Central Sec- 
tion” as having continuing validity within his community. Matthew, then, ac- 
knowledges the authority of the exclusive mission and does not restrict it to the 
earthly ministry of Jesus. However, he mitigates the force of the Israel’s cen- 
tred mission by his placement of it within a context that clearly transcends its 
exclusivity with the allusion to a Gentile mission (cf. Matt 10:18). Further- 
more, Brown takes the mavta và £Ovr| to include Jews as well as Gentiles 
thereby showing that no longer are there two missions but one universal mis- 
sion: “Israel is no longer the object of a separate mission". He remarks: 

The two-fold representation of the mission in Mt 10:5b-6 and 28:19 suggests nei- 

ther two separate missions nor the abandonment of one mission in order to assume 

another. Rather, it affirms the extension of the mission of Matthew’s community to 
include gentiles as the direct object of missionary instruction.” 
Brown sees Matthew preparing his readers with a theological rationale for the 
one universal mission of Matthew 28:19 by providing a “separate but equal” 
status of the two missions in Matthew 10:18. This of course is not through 
abstract argumentation as one expects from Paul, but through the shaping of 
the narrative the Evangelist is presenting. 

On the latter point, Brown provides a very useful and corrective methodo- 
logical point on approaching the reading of the Gospel. He notes the modern 
reader’s temptation to read Matthew “from the back”, given the importance of 
the final mandate. However, he chastises readers for succumbing to this temp- 
tation since it is in the very presentation of the story that Matthew’s theology 
is discerned. To read from back to front is to completely miss Matthew’s the- 
ology. Brown states, 

For those reading the book today the obvious thing is the universal mission, and it 


is the restriction of Mt 10:5b-6 that requires explanation ... The mission with 
which they [original readers] believed their community to have been entrusted was 
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the mission to Israel, and it was the universal mission which required an explana- 

tion.” 

This methodological point, at least with respect to the direction of reading, is 
certainly correct. As will be seen shortly, this methodological approach is fun- 
damental to the present thesis. 

In sum, Brown asserts that the material of Matthew 10:5b-6, because of 
the resulting contradiction that is created with the Evangelist’s own perspec- 
tive highlighted at the end of the Gospel, is traditional and not a Matthean 
creation. In addition, Brown thinks that the Jewishness of the tradition con- 
firms that Matthew found it among his special material. The exclusive mission 
to Israel is included within Matthew’s narrative because it is representative of 
a strong voice within Matthew’s community. In order to move the group away 
from their perspective, Matthew has constructed a narrative that shows a rela- 
tivizing of a separate mission to Israel. Matthew’s interest in a single universal 
mission motivated him to include the seemingly contradictory material. Its 
placement in chapter 10 reveals that it is one of two legitimate missions: the 
mission to Israel and to the Gentiles. These individual missions coalesce in the 
final mission mandate of Matthew 28:19. 

It is not possible to address the significant points made by Brown, yet one 
can easily question how his third option is not really any more than a variation 
of option two: the theological scheme. A theological scheme seems to be pre- 
cisely what Brown is suggesting. Yet, it is perhaps true that his scheme is more 
convincing since he rightly emphasizes the theological importance of the shape 
of the narrative. In addition, his argument for the pre-Matthean origin of the 
exclusive statement of 10:5b-6 in Matthew’s special material, while possible, 
would not convince most readers. 

Furthermore, if his implicit assumption (i.e., Matthew’s presentation of Je- 
sus’ and the disciple’s mission to “the lost sheep of the house of Israel” is re- 
flective of the mission practice of Matthew’s present community) is not held, 
then his thesis is further undermined. Thus, if Matthew was interested in the 
first instance in presenting a Blog of Jesus, which contained no doubt a histori- 
cally situated perspective, then Matthew would be presenting his reading of the 
past and its significance for his present — not a reading of the present masked 
as a presentation of the past.” 

Brown does not undertake a study of the phrase “the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel” but assumes it is a reference to “Israel” in general way. This 
leads him to think that if the statement of 10:5b-6 is taken in isolation it would 
consist in “an absolute prohibition against the gentile mission under any cir- 
cumstances and under any auspices")? One would readily agree that this 
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would be true, if in fact the phrase was an inclusive reference to Israel. How- 
ever, Brown has not demonstrated that Matthew understands the phrase in this 
way and the omission of a treatment of the identity of the group referred to by 
the phrase weakens his conclusions. If it could be shown that Matthew has a 
more specific group in mind, then his theological construction would be un- 
dermined. 

A. S. Geyser in 1980 wrote a brief but significant article, entitled rather 
unimaginatively “Some Salient New Testament Passages on the Restoration of 
the Twelve Tribes of Israel”. As an example of the assumptions which form a 
foundation for his essay the following statement is noteworthy: 

Preceded and surrounded by this ever intensifying kingdom eschatology, it is un- 

thinkable that Jesus and the first generation Judean church would have held a dif- 

ferent view. For them as for John and for Qumran, the physically restored Twelve 

Tribe Kingdom was here. They were preparing, not its coming, but themselves and 

their people for its dawn.” 

Geyser describes the purpose of his article as an attempt to clarify some of the 
New Testament passages relevant to the subject of the restoration of the 
Twelve Tribes. Among the passages he addresses are Matthew 10:5b-6 and 
15:24 which contain the phrase “the lost sheep of the house of Israel”. 

Geyser is not primarily concerned with issues of source criticism so he 
does not handle in detail the question of the origin of the phrase “the lost sheep 
of the house of Israel”. Still, he approvingly cites Н. Schiirmann’s view in fa- 
vour of the authenticity of the Jewish particularistic Matthew 10:5b-6 agreeing 
that it derives from “an earlier and already existing tradition". Furthermore, 
he is of the view that it is likely that in a post-70 atmosphere Mark and Luke in 
writing to Gentile churches would have left it out, while Matthew “found it in 
his Judean church tradition and retained it". He asserts, 

Mark and Luke were aware of the same tradition, but in that climate for obvious 

reasons decided to drop it: The inherent slight to Gentiles was objectionable, and 

besides, the Gentile churches had no interest in the restoration of a Jewish Twelve 

Tribe Kingdom.” 

Geyser does offer a unique interpretation of the phrase. His interpretation be- 
gins with a discussion of the Twelve in Matthew. He asserts the common view 
that Matthew has closely linked the mission activity of the Twelve with that of 
Jesus. In appointing and commissioning the Twelve, the Matthean Jesus was 
“in fact delegating his personal task and authority to them ... In this capacity 
they served once only as “apostles” of Jesus in Galilee, in the land of Zebulon 
and Naphtali where the Exile began [Matt 4:15]".? 
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In connection with this, Geyser suggests that the “lost sheep of the house 
of Israel” in these passages are “none other than the twelve tribes of Israel in 
the Diaspora”. He supports such a view on two points: first, he claims that at 
this time the majority of the tribes of Judah and Benjamin were in dispersion 
too; and second he asserts that Jesus adopted the sheep and shepherd imagery 


> в» 


of the Hebrew prophets’ “ingathering” prophecies to proclaim the launching 
process. ^ 

One certainly would wish that Geyser supported his assertions with evi- 
dence, not least historical evidence to back up his claim that the majority of the 
tribes of Judah and Benjamin were in dispersion. This point seems to go con- 
trary to established historical opinion on the question. Yet, of the other ten 
tribes, it is quite clear that first-century Jews continued to think that they were 
still in Exile.“ 

It is possible however, that Geyser is on to something important in his as- 
sertion that within the context of Matthew the "lost sheep of the house of Is- 
rael" has a narrower referent than the commonplace general “all Israel". Fur- 
thermore, his assertion that the choosing of the Twelve and their mission to the 
lost sheep of the house of Israel should be seen within the context of the “in- 
tensifying kingdom eschatology" of ancient Judaism seems right. This outlook 
is congruent with the comment of Hooker noted earlier concerning the implica- 
tions of the sending of the twelve apostles to the lost sheep of Israel and the 
gathering together of the twelve tribes at the Eschaton. 

Geyser does not attempt to discuss the tension between this particularistic 
interest of Matthew and the more universal. His article is brief and its purpose 
does not include such a study. 

R. Gundry published his commentary on Matthew in 1982. I include it 
here because it has proven to be a formational explanation of Matthew's Gos- 
pel not least with respect to the mission of the Matthean Jesus. In his discus- 
sion of the compositional history of Matthew 10:5b-6 and more specifically 
the phrase "the lost sheep of the house of Israel", Gundry argues that this sec- 
tion of the Mission Discourse is an expansion of Luke 9:2. He suggests that the 
expansion “delineates the range and content of the disciple's preaching and 
details their healing activity”. He asserts further that the expansions show 
signs of Matthean composition. As evidence for this opinion, Gundry points to 
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two observations. First, he notes the “careful balancing of parallel clauses and 
expressions”.”” In addition, for Gundry the diction also shows signs of compo- 
sition by Matthew.“ 

The pay dirt for Gundry can be seen in his subsequent assertion that “Mat- 
thew’s composition of vv. 5—8 in expanding the tradition behind Luke 9:2 rules 
out their origin in a Jewish Christianity opposed to evangelization of Gen- 
tiles”. While such a view would provide a correction to the commonplace 
view that the particularistic statements in Matthew are evidence of competing 
traditions that Matthew has included in his Gospel out of respect for his tradi- 
tion, it is not clear that the points he raises can secure the conclusion Gundry 
commends.” If it could be demonstrated that the words, phrases and sentences 
were not merely imprinted with Matthew’s influence but actually came from 
Matthew’s own imagination, it would indeed be possible to affirm Gundry’s 
opinion. 

However, both his observations are highly disputable. There are two points 
to raise here. The first relates to what his observations, if taken as true, can 
deliver. It is seems to me that perceiving Matthew’s redactional hand (or its 
absence) in the shaping of the Gospel does not take us behind the story to its 
compositional history. It seems entirely plausible that having taken something 
from his source Matthew rewords and reshapes it to fit into his narrative. Thus, 
the supposed crafting of a pericope does not imply composition from nothing. 
It is just as possible that Matthew is putting to pen a memory or oral tradition. 
The other point is perhaps more basic: does what he presents as evidence actu- 
ally substantiate the point? A well-constructed story or the use of quite com- 
mon terminology cannot support his conclusion, albeit an appropriate one. 

Gundry understands the meaning of the phrase “the lost sheep of the house 
of Israel” to be a “general reference to the Jewish пайоп”.?! His conclusion is 
solidly based on the observation of its contrast with the Gentiles (10:5b). Fur- 
thermore, he provides an eschatological observation that while undeveloped, is 
potentially significant for the interpretation of the phrase; he states: 


47 Gundry 1994:184. 
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The lostness of the nine and one-half northern tribes, which was supposed in some 

quarters during the NT era, may have sharpened the point of the metaphor. The re- 

gathering of the lost sheep heralds the messianic age of salvation.” 
It is clear from the early comment concerning the evangelization of Gentiles 
that Gundry does not consider the particularistic and universal mission state- 
ments of Matthew to be at odds. For example, in his interpretation of 15:24 he 
suggests that the statement “has the purpose of magnifying the faith of the 
Gentile"? What is more, in his handling of 28:19, he argues that the лбуто. và 
č0vn in the new commission comprises Gentiles as well as Jews so that it “ex- 
pands the earlier commission”.’* Thus, for Gundry the £0vyn should be taken 
not as a reference to “Gentiles” but "nations". 

In his 1986 Nottingham dissertation entitled New Shepherds for Israel: An 
Historical and Critical Study of Matthew 9:35-11:1, S. McKnight addresses 
the three questions we are tracing through the course of this brief history of 
research.” First, he takes up the question of the origin of the phrase. Based on 
a study of the diction of the phrase and its immediate context, McKnight con- 
cludes that 10:6 is a “Matthean redaction but rooted in tradition”.°° Further, he 
writes, “There is not sufficient evidence to credit all of 10:5-6 to MtnR even if 
there are data which point to his editorial activity ... it is more probable that the 
logia are Mtn compositions constructed upon his traditions”.°” This view seems 
to be highly probable and is similar to what I proposed in the discussion of 
Gundry above. 

With respect to the question of the meaning of the phrase “the lost sheep 
of the house of Israel”, McKnight claims that Matthew’s readers would con- 
nect the phrase with the description of the people in 9:36. He states, “Thus, 
whereas Jesus envisioned a ministry to social outcasts, Matthew gives this 
logion a special twist and turns it into a ministry to those rejected by the Phari- 
sees ... Those abused specifically by the Pharisees are the neößata of Je- 
sus”.°® In addition, he interprets the olxov Toga as a reference to the “re- 
sponsive within Israel”. In this way, McKnight while not acknowledging it 
specifically takes the genitive to be partitive. The phrase “Ше lost sheep of the 
house of Israel” refers to a subset within Israel who is abused by the Pharisees 
and spiritually responsive to Jesus and his disciples. 

The seeming tension created by restriction of mission in Matthew 10:5-6 
and the universal mission of 28:16-20 takes up most of McKnight’s discussion 
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of the “Geographical Limitations” in 10:5-6 and is his starting point. After 
sketching the major positions on 10:5-6, he lists three factors he takes as 
clear.‘ First, as we already noted he regards 10:5-6 as pre-Matthean and not a 
creation of Matthew. Second, he claims that it is “almost ineluctable” that 
28:18-20 overturns the restriction of 10:5-6 thereby justifying the common 
view that the logion of 10:5—6 is retained due to Matthew’s salvation-historical 
perspective. To his mind, this view is confirmed too by Matthew’s “distinctive 
universalistic tendency” — a view similar to Brown’s above. Finally, he thinks 
that Matthew may have had a polemical reason for adding the logion. On this 
final point, McKnight writes: 

Jesus and the disciples offered the kingdom to the Jews but the Jews rejected the 

disciples and Jesus along with, or because of, their message, on the one hand, and, 

on the other, now that the word of the resurrected Lord has removed the restriction 
and commanded a universal mission, Matt 10:5-6 reminds the reader that the Gen- 
tiles are also in the mission. Not only Israelites, but also Gentiles, are to be shep- 
herded by the new shepherds for Israel.” 
A.-J. Levine’s 1988 monograph The Social and Ethnic Dimensions of Mat- 
thean Salvation History addressed Matthew 10:5b-6 and 15:24 in her attempt 
to find a more adequate answer to the problem of the so-called “un-Christian” 
and “inconsistent” statements of the Matthean Jesus.° Her thesis makes two 
primary assertions. First, Levine asserts that the origin of the limitation of the 
mission of the disciples to the “lost sheep of the house of Israel” was not to be 
found in Matthew’s traditional material, and, thus, did not derive from a Jew- 
ish Christian community antithetic to the gentile mission. Second, and as an 
outgrowth of this, she argued that the exclusivity statement is not inconsistent 
with Matthean universalism, but Matthew 10:5b-6 (15:24) was “a central part 
of the gospel’s soteriological program". 

Before briefly commenting on her interpretation of the phrase, the two as- 
sertions must be more thoroughly explained. Levine attends to the various ar- 
guments that have been offered in favour of positing the authenticity of the 
Matthew 10:5b-6 and 15:24. She addresses the weaknesses of various argu- 
ments and concludes that such a view is problematic. Furthermore, she asserts 
that the motivation for attributing the statements to Matthew’s tradition (i.e. 
the restriction is antithetical to the Gospel’s universalism) is removed since, to 
her mind, it cannot be demonstrated that the restriction is antithetical to the 
Gospel’s universalism.” In support of her claim, she observes the important 
placement of the exclusivity logion at the opening of chapter 10 and the mis- 
sion discourse as well as in the Matthean Jesus’ statement of his own mission 
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in 15:24. Yet, while Levine’s criticisms of previous scholarship are appropri- 
ate especially in calling attention to the underlying motivation for attributing 
the exclusive statements to Matthean tradition, she does not show why it is not 
just as possible that Matthew found the statements in his tradition, but also was 
thoroughly consistent. 

Her explanation of Matthew’s unified salvation-historical scheme revolves 
around two axes, which she called: the temporal and social. With respect to the 
former, she usefully began with the assumption that the exclusivity logia and 
the “Great Commission” (Matt 28:19-20) are complementary rather than con- 
tradictory. According to Levine, “Matthew 10:5b-6 signals for the gospel one 
end of the temporal axis that begins in the Hebrew scriptures”. 

The purpose of the restriction for the evangelist was to reinforce “the ful- 
fillment of the promises made to the Jews ... [and] recapitulate[s] the progress 
of Jesus’ career itself”. In this vein, she regards Matthew 10:5b-6, together 
with 15:24, as “the first step in the gospel’s soteriological program: the mis- 
sion begins with the Jews, and only at the Great Commission does it extend to 
the gentiles". Thus, Levine’s approach to the logia treats the phrase as a sal- 
vation-historical abstraction by taking it as a general reference to “the Jews”. 
This generalisation allows her to place it over against the antithetical category 
of Gentile. She states: 

The time of Israel, the time when the Jews retain their privileged position in salva- 

tion history, ends with the crucifixion and resurrection. The new era belongs not to 

Israel at all, but to the €xxAnota. And in the era of the church, the mission remains 

open to the “lost sheep of the house of Israel” and to “all the gentiles" (tavta và 

€0vn) who must hear the word before the final judgement.” 

While it will become even clearer later in chapter 7 that this salvation-histori- 
cal abstraction does not completely capture her interpretation of the meaning 
of the phrase, it is useful now to briefly outline her interpretation of the phrase. 
As with others, Levine’s interpretation centres on the meaning of the genitive 
in the phrase. She begins by noting that both the partitive and explanative op- 
tions are grammatically possible within the immediate context of the Gospel. 
In addition, she concedes that the association with the Gentiles and Samaritans 
in 10:5b who are not divided up into the good and bad, elite and marginals 
commends the explicative function of the genitive. 

Yet, pointing backward to the introduction of the discourse where the 
crowds are described with the label “sheep without a shepherd” (9:36) and 
forward to the discourse's interest in mobility, testimony before elites (10:17— 
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18), and ministry to the marginal (10:8), she asserts that the more probable 
reading is the partitive. She concludes: 

The exclusivity statement is, consequently, the point at which the temporal and so- 

cial axes conjoin. The mission of the disciples is restricted to the Jews in order to 

fulfil the promises made to them. But even in this conforming to the demands of 

Jewish tradition, the Matthean Jesus indicates to the disciples and so to the readers 

of the gospel that the ultimate distinction is not between Jew and gentile but be- 

tween the disenfranchised, the powerless, and the marginal who are the “lost 

sheep,” and the elite, immobile rulers who, although now maintaining patriarchal 

structures, will eventually be cast into the outer darkness.” 
Levine’s work can be commended for moving the discussion forward. Perhaps 
her most significant contribution has been her forceful critique of previous 
studies that assumed that the particularistic and universal statements of mission 
in Matthew were in contradiction with each other. While it was noted that she 
has not shown why Matthew could not have used the exclusivity logion from 
his sources and yet remained consistent, she has forcefully argued for an alter- 
native reading of the Gospel that includes both aspects of Matthean theology 
within a unified progressive (albeit salvation historical) scheme. 

The second commentary highlighted in this narrative of recent research on 
the phrase is W. D. Davies and D. Allison’s 1991 commentary on Matthew, 
Volume II. Davies and Allison take the view that the phrase originates from a 
mission discourse in Q and is not a Matthean creation. They offer several 
points to support this assertion." First, they think that an omission of the 
10:5b-6 by Luke would be "perfectly understandable". Second, the diction and 
syntax of some of the logion is not "characteristic of the redactor". Third, no- 
where else in the Gospel are the Samaritans or Samaria mentioned. Fourth, 
nowhere does the Evangelist address the issue of how to reconcile the two 
texts. This seems, according to them, to suggest that had Matthew created the 
saying he would have been more careful and more explicit about their relation- 
ship. 

They conclude: “If Matthew did in fact create 10.5f. precisely in order to 
reveal his notions about salvation-history, his intent has been lost on the vast 
majority of modern scholars”. In addition, given this perspective they think 
that 15:24, the other place where the phrase “the lost sheep of the house of 
Israel" appears, is probably redactional, although they leave open the possibil- 
ity that it is also a pre-Matthean variant of the same saying.” 
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Davies and Allison suggest three alternatives for the meaning of the phrase 
“the lost sheep of the house of Israel”.” First, they point out that some have 
suggested the phrase refers to “spiritual Israel”, Israel according to the spirit. 
They rightly dismiss this view because of its implausibility in the context of 
the First Gospel. A second option for the phrase, which has also been sug- 
gested by previous scholars noted in this survey, is to take it as a reference to 
the “ten lost tribes” (cf. Geyser). Davies and Allison are equally dismissive of 
this view because “this renders 10.5-6 senseless, for there the lost sheep of 
Israel are located in Jewish territory: they are not scattered abroad”.”” 

It will be the aim of this thesis to show that this option is not so easily dis- 
counted since their objection while significant, is not insurmountable. Fur- 
thermore, when both the Jewish eschatological perspective — to which Davies 
and Allison themselves point — and the narrative perspective of Matthew is 
given more attention this option could be the best explanation. Much more on 
this will be said later. 

Davies and Allison opt for the third option which they characterise as “the 
most popular and surely most credible interpretation”. This view takes the 
phrase as a reference to the “Jewish nation as a whole”. Their reasoning for 
this rests on their interpretation of the genitive phrase: they take it to be expli- 
cative rather than partitive. They state, “Not only does “the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel” stand over against “the Gentiles” (all of them) and “the Sa- 
maritans” (all of them), but in Isa 53.6; Jer 50.6; and Ezek 34 all the people of 
Israel аге lost sheep”.”” 

While their former point seems to be solidly established, the latter point 
concerning the references to lost sheep in the Scriptures is open to criticism. 
This thesis (esp. ch. 2 below) will attempt to show that the evidence from the 
Jewish Scriptures is more nuanced than their simplistic characterisation allows. 
For example, while Jeremiah 50:6 does consider both houses of Israel (house 
of Israel, house of Judah) as the “lost sheep”, elsewhere in Jeremiah the North- 
ern Kingdom of Israel is alone referred to as “lost sheep” (cf. Jer 23:1-8; 31:1— 
22). 

Davies and Allison attend to the crucial question of the presence of 10:5-6 
in a Gospel that ends with a command to preach in all the world. In fact this 
discussion takes up the bulk of the comments on the passage. They reject the 
view taken by some that 10:5-6 was in Matthew's tradition and he reproduced 
it although it did not reflect his own perspective. They dismiss this view be- 
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cause they think Matthew “too thoughtful and too thorough” an editor of his 
traditions to let obvious contradictions stand in his text.” 

While this seems to be a commonsense approach — one I am sympathetic 
to — it is difficult to know how to evaluate it. Brown, who we surveyed above, 
takes the opposite view that Matthew is quite comfortable with contradictions 
as evidenced by a few texts." An appeal to Matthew’s editorial prowess is too 
subjective to convince one way or the other for at least two reasons. First, Mat- 
thew’s editorial technique is purely a hypothetical reconstruction based on the 
received text. All we have is the Gospel in its final form and although we can 
use Mark and Luke as comparison, much is left to imagination. Second, per- 
ceived contradictions (or their absence) are not so much based on evidence, but 
rather on taste, so to speak; one might say that something appears to be a con- 
tradiction, but this is as far as it goes. What appears to be a contradiction to 
one appears not to be to another. 

Having rejected the view just outlined, Davies and Allison argue that Mat- 
thew “believed that the situation after Easter was rather different from the 
situation before Easter ... with Easter ... the mission goes beyond the borders of 
Israel"? Thus, according to them, Matthew asserts: “before offering salvation 
to Gentiles God in Christ offered salvation to Israel"?! This proved God's 
covenant faithfulness and attested to the fact that he fulfils his promises. This 
view coincides with several others we have surveyed (e.g. Luz, Levine). 

In addition, Davies and Allison think that Matthew interprets the crucifix- 
ion and the resurrection as eschatological events that mark a decisive turning 
point in salvation history. With the dawning of a new era in salvation history, 
"God's OT promises concerning the Gentiles are realized. The scheme requires 
that the Gentiles come into the church after the saving events".? 

E. C. Park's The Mission Discourse in Matthew's Interpretation was pub- 
lished in 1995. In discussing the tradition history behind the mission instruc- 
tions of 10:5b-15, Park is honest about the difficulty of reconstructing the his- 
tory of "the presynoptic material which lies behind the present synoptic 
texts".? His comprehensive treatment of the question of the origin of the par- 
ticularistic statement of the mission field begins with a critique of the opinion 
that the statement is a Matthean creation. 

Park opines that the high degree of dependency on source material in the 
section should make one cautious about treating the passage as a Matthean 
creation. In addition (and in opposition to Gundry and Stanton), Park asserts 
that the language of the passage "shows nothing that would be regarded as 
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Mattheanism”.°* Instead, Park offers that the Semitism of 10:5b “makes it less 
plausible that it came from Mt’s free composition”.®° And, he thinks it highly 
unlikely that Matthew composed a saying which, to Park’s mind, “is contradic- 
tory to his own theological concept and gives it the authority of the saying of 
Jesus"? 

While the latter point — the saying is a contradiction to Matthew's own 
view clearly — represents the minority position and is highly disputable, Park's 
call for caution in asserting Matthew's free composition in light of the heavy 
degree of dependency on source material in the section seems significant. Still, 
for those that hold the opposing position, this observation is surely not insur- 
mountable. Interestingly though, Park's claim that there are no Mattheanisms 
is a complete contradiction to Gundry.? 

It is hard to know what to make of either of these arguments since both are 
open to criticism. Perhaps the fact that legitimate arguments can be made for 
irreconcilably opposing positions reveals the tenuousness of source criticism. 
This discussion cannot be developed any further here, but it seems that this 
juggernaut has a relativising effect on the source critical issue of the passage. 
For our purposes, it is a question that will be left unanswered. 

Alternatively, what we can be sure of is two indisputable facts: (1) the text 
in its final form contains two mission charges: one whose object is a group 
called *the lost sheep of the house of Israel" and the other whose object is a 
group referred to as "all the Gentiles or nations"; and (2) the text presents itself 
as a unified narrative of Jesus. 

Park makes no attempt to discuss the meaning of the phrase "the lost sheep 
of the house of Israel". One can only assume that with the phrase he thinks of 
Jews in a national sense. This implication is drawn from his comment: 

Mt 10:5b-6 presupposes awareness of the three mission fields: the gentile mission, 

the Samaritan mission, and the Jewish mission ... [and] may have come from the 

redactional layer in QM. which represents the particularistic Jewish Christian party 
which knew about other missions but restricted its mission exclusively to the 

Jews.” 

The relationship between Matthew 10:5b-6, 15:24 and 28:16-19 is briefly 
discussed by Park. According to him, 10:5b-6 and 28:19 refer to “two monu- 
ments of mission history" which Matthew has persevered.? He asserts Mat- 
thew found in QV' an “important fossil” that points to the historical develop- 
ment of mission in the early church. 
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The role of 15:24 becomes foundational for linking the two poles of mis- 
sion together: it serves as a stepping-stone between the two and anticipates the 
final mission command “in order to make the later historical development al- 
ready anticipated in the sayings of the earthly Jesus”.” After surveying various 
positions on the question of the relationship between the two mission com- 
mands, Park concludes: 

[There is a] clear historical distinction between the period of the mission to Israel 
and that of the mission to the gentiles. The time of Mt belongs to the latter, and the 
exclusive mission of 10:5b-6 is no longer valid for the Matthean community. It is 
an old, outdated tradition which Mt preserves as an historical landmark of the mis- 
sion to Israel, which used to be the only mission in the earliest phase of the history 
of the church.” 

Park's comment reveals that he interprets Matthew's two statements within a 
salvation-historical scheme that renders the exclusive mission to Israel as pre- 
paratory and temporary (and a failure)” and subsequently replaced by the uni- 
versal mission. 

J. P. Heil begins his 1993 article “Ezekiel 34 and the Narrative Strategy of 
the Shepherd and Sheep Metaphor in Matthew” with the assertion: “The use of 
the metaphor of shepherd and sheep for the leaders and their people embraces 
the entire Gospel of Matthew”. 

Heil is not concerned with questions of tradition history, but he does point 
out the fact that the Jewish Scriptures provide the “inspiration and unity of 
Matthew's shepherd metaphor”.” While not discounting the importance of 
allusions and quotations to other shepherd texts in the Scriptures, Heil con- 
tends that Ezekiel 34 in particular is most influential for Matthew’s use of the 
shepherd metaphor. He writes: 

Ezekiel 34 represents an especially full development of this metaphor. It provides 

the Matthean implied reader, whose familiarity with the OT implied author presup- 

poses, with the concepts and images necessary to comprehend the unified way in 

which this metaphor functions as a narrative strategy.” 
Two points are worthy of note. First, Heil’s methodology assumes that the 
implied readers would not only be familiar with the scriptural imagery, but that 
it would inform their understanding of Matthew’s narrative. Second, Heil as- 
serts that the shepherd-sheep imagery forms a foundational narrative strategy 
for Matthew. He expresses that his purpose is to demonstrate that these occur- 
rences “form a narrative strategy with significant consequences for the implied 
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audience”.”° The imagery and its Jewish background, according to Heil, are not 
inconsequential to Matthew’s presentation of Jesus. 

Regarding the phrase “the lost sheep of the house of Israel”, Heil makes 
two observations. First, he shows the connection of Matthew 10:6 with 9:36 
asserting that the participle dnoAwAöTa (10:6) “develops the previous descrip- 
tion of the crowds who had been and still are “tormented and oppressed,” 
without a shepherd (9:36)".?" Second, he notes that the terms “lost sheep" and 
“house of Israel” occur in Ezekiel 34 in the context of an expectation of resto- 
ration which includes a judgement of Israel’s leaders, a return from exile and 
the appointment of a new Davidic shepherd. 

Armed with these two useful points, Heil suggests that the connection of 
Jesus’ shepherding role with the disciples would impress on the implied read- 
ers their responsibility to shepherd God’s people. He concludes by highlighting 
the tension created by the restriction of 10:5-6, but makes no attempt to re- 
solve it, instead stating: “But the restriction that the disciples are to go neither 
to the Gentiles nor to the Samaritans (10:5) introduces a tension that begs for 
resolution”.® 

A. von Dobbeler wrote an article in 2000 entitled “Die Restitution Israels 
und die Bekehrung der Heiden: Das Verhältnis von Mt 10,5b.6 und Mt 28,18- 
20 unter dem Aspekt der Komplementarität. Erwägungen zum Standort des 
Matthäusevangeliums”. In this article, von Dobbeler set himself the task of 
understanding the juxtaposition of the apparent contradictory statements of 
mission in Matthew’s Gospel. To begin with, von Dobbeler surveys the vari- 
ous attempts at resolving the tension in recent scholarship. He usefully catego- 
rises the attempts under two rubrics: the explanation model of a historical jux- 
taposition (Erklärungsmodell des geschichtlichen Nacheinanders) and the 
explanation model of salvation-historical sequence (Erklärungsmodell einer 
heilsgeschichtlichen Abfolge). 

The first model, which he describes as the view that the phase of the par- 
ticularist mission to Israel belongs in the past and has no present application, is 
the least plausible explanation. His opinion is based on the narrative shaping of 
the mission discourse which, according to von Dobbeler, is made transparent 
for the author’s present community. The difficulties of a historical reconstruc- 
tion based on the particulars of the mission discourse (e.g. 10:16, 23) makes 
the explanation implausible." 

The latter model he divides further into the Substitution Model (Substitu- 
tionsmodell) and the Delimitation Model (Entschränkungsmodell). Of the Sub- 
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stitution Model, von Dobbeler critiques its primary assertion that the Gentile 
church replaces Israel and the exclusive mission to Israel in Matthew’s Gospel 
serves an apologetic or polemical purpose in underscoring Israel’s guilt. Von 
Dobbeler singles out Trilling (see above) as an example of this view. Among 
von Dobbeler’s responses he points out that Matthew’s Gospel nowhere ex- 
pressly rescinds a mission to Israel. Furthermore, according to him, all that 
Matthew 28:19-20 abrogates, if anything, is the limitation of mission on Israel 
alone (die Beschränkung auf Israel). 

Von Dobbeler also criticises the Delimitation Model, which assumes that 
the particularist mission of 10:5-6 has been expanded by the universal mission 
of 28:19-20, for assuming that the theologies of mission in both contexts are 
exactly the same. This deficiency (dieser Mangel), as he calls it, has led to the 
view that Israel has lost its salvation-historical position as well as that the ob- 
ject of the mission is a distinctionless group. 

In contrast to these three positions, von Dobbeler presents a fourth alterna- 
tive he calls “Complementary” (Komplementarität). His view argues that the 
two missions should not be seen as contradictory or in tension with each other, 
but rather the two missions were complementary expressions of the one mis- 
sion of Jesus the Messiah. The mission of Jesus and his disciples was not to a 
distinctionless group, but was aimed at two different groups and comprised 
two different missionary tasks. 

The mission to Israel entailed the announcement of the coming of the 
kingdom of God and Israel’s restoration of its land and people. Meanwhile, the 
mission to the nations meant the extension of the kingdom of God throughout 
the whole earth and implies the conversion of the nations to the living God. 
Von Dobbeler states, “Restitution Israels und Bekehrung der Heiden wiren 
demnach die komplementären Aspekte der einen messianischen Sendung". 
Furthermore, he concludes: 

Matthäus sieht die Jünger Jesu sowohl zu den verlorenen Schafen des Hauses Is- 

rael als auch zu den Heidenvölkern gesandt, freilich mit jeweils unterschiedlich 

akzentuierten Aufträgen: Im Blick auf Israel geht es um die Restitution des Volkes, 

im Blick auf die Heidenwelt um die Bekehrung zu dem lebendigen Gott. Beide 

Sendungen konvergieren darin, daß sie in komplementärer Weise Ausdruck der 

einen messianischen Sendung in Israel als auch für die Heidenmission von zen- 

traler Relevanz sind.’ 
It is not possible to interact with von Dobbeler's thesis in any detail, but his 
critique and his innovated thesis appears to be a significant contribution. In the 
main, his suggestion and its support seems to be convincing as is his analysis 
of the previous attempts to explain the apparent tension. Yet, I would question 
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his assumptions about the interpretation of the Mission Discourse that cause 
him to discredit out of hand and historical sequence explanation. 

The counter arguments he offers, while legitimate and important, are not 
insurmountable. For example, the fact that Matthew does include a narrative of 
the disciples’ report back to Jesus after their mission as in Mark and Luke and 
in this way can be called “open-ended” does not necessarily mean that Mat- 
thew is proposing that the mission to “the lost sheep of the house of Israel” 
continues within his present community. The focus of Matthew’s narrative is 
not on the disciples, but on Jesus, and this can easily justify such an omis- 
sion."? Furthermore, the meaning of Matthew 10:23 is notoriously difficult 
and is hardly capable of adjudicating an interpretation of the Mission Dis- 
course. 

As one of the two groups addressed by the two-fold mission, von Dobbeler 
attends to the phrase “the lost sheep of the house of Israel” in 10:6 and 15:24. 
He does not devote time to the question of the origin of the phrase, except to 
assert that it comes from a pre-Matthean logion. In addition, he approvingly 
cites Trilling's view that 10:5b-6 is traditional, while 15:24 is redactional.’™ 

He asks the very question that this thesis is devoted to, namely, who are 
“the lost sheep of the house of Israel”? Von Dobbeler begins by attending to 
the crucial question of the meaning of the genitive phrase: is it explanatory or 
partitive? He opts for the latter, asserting that the metaphor while reflecting a 
multifaceted predicament that includes physical and religious needs, primarily 
indicates a political-social dimension of пеей.!% His view is based on the im- 
mediate context where 10:6 is linked with 9:36 such that “the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel” are those who are “sheep without a shepherd’. This idea, he 
asserts, is a familiar Jewish scriptural typos of a prophetic leadership critique 
(prophetische Herrscherkritik). 

This political dimension, according to von Dobbeler, forbids one to think 
of the phrase as a reference to “all Israel”. Instead, it refers to those in Israel 
who are suffering under a “ruling class" (Führungsschicht).?5 Thus, Mat- 
thew’s use of the phrase accentuates the failure of Israel’s leadership and acts 
as a critique: “Matthäus ist also an einer innerisraelischen Differenzierung mit 
deutlich autoritätskritischem Akzent gelegen”. 

Von Dobbeler’s interpretation has much going for it, although he could be 
slighted for not developing his assertions more firmly with evidence. Notewor- 
thy in his interpretation is his observation of the importance of the political- 
social dimension of the phrase. To his credit, though, he rightly has a more 
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holistic interpretation that encompasses the physical, religious and political 
dimensions of the need described by Matthew.’ 

In 2002, J. R. C. Cousland’s book The Crowds in the Gospel of Matthew 
appeared and in it he discussed the phrase “the lost sheep of the house of Is- 
rael” focusing on its relationship to Matthew’s portrait of the crowds. 
Cousland calls attention to the debate concerning the origin of the particularis- 
tic mission statements of 10:5-6 and 15:24. After briefly outlining the two 
polarised positions on the question (i.e. one side asserts that these are domini- 
cal sayings and the other contends they are a Matthean creation), he appears to 
side with the view that they represent a Matthean creation. However, this is not 
entirely clear since in the concluding statement on the issue he writes, 

Of these two positions, the latter appears the more promising. With the former, one 

has to ask why so many Mattheanisms occur in the reputed ipsissima vox Jesu. Ac- 

ceptance of the latter position explains them, without precluding thereby an under- 
lying awareness of tradition on Matthew’s part.!” 
It seems he is saying something similar to what I asserted above in the discus- 
sion of Gundry’s view if one takes the presence of “Mattheanisms” as convinc- 
ing. In other words, simply having Matthean diction does not itself preclude an 
underlying tradition. 

Cousland’s interpretation of the phrase “the lost sheep of the house of Is- 
rael” is closely tied to the “sheep without a shepherd” statement of 9:36. For 
him, the phrase refers to Israel in a corporate-national sense. He states, 

The metaphor of “sheep without a shepherd”, therefore, is applied to the people 

corporately. The same can be said for the “lost sheep of the House of Israel” at 

10:6. If otxov Iogaf]A has occasionally been taken as a partitive genitive, which 

would signify that only a part of Israel was lost, the context of the verse indicates 

that it is an epexegetical genitive, one referring to all of Israel. The correlation of 

Israel with the “Gentiles” and the “Samaritans” in 10:5 (cf. 15:24), where all Israel 

is contrasted with these two other ethnic groups, imparts a national significance to 

the phrase. In addition, the expression “lost sheep" also occurs in the Hebrew Bi- 

ble, where it generally has a corporate signification.” 
Several observations Cousland makes here will be important for the discussion 
later in chapter 7. First, like several others before, he rightly links 9:36 with 
10:6. Next, he, as with most others surveyed, the sense of the genitive is de- 
terminative for the meaning of the phrase. Third, he highlights the corporate- 
national connotation of the phrase. Fourth, he sees the context of the Hebrew 
Bible as formative for the interpretation. It will become clear in subsequent 
discussions that Cousland’s remark that the “lost sheep" is "generally a corpo- 
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rate signification" while true, does not fully comprehend the Jewish evidence — 
an oversight that this thesis hopes to correct. 

In addressing the question of Jesus' relationship to Israel, Cousland at- 
tends to the question of the two missionary charges and the tension between 
them. He helpfully summarises the two primary positions on the question that 
we have already seen in the previous discussion. Some have attributed the di- 
verging missions to opposing groups or traditions within the church (e.g., 
Brown). Meanwhile most have attempted to reconcile the antithetical positions 
within the context of a salvation-historical scheme (e.g., Trilling, Hooker, 
Brown, Gundry, Levine, McKnight, Davies and Allison, Luz). Cousland, 
based on his view that 10:6 and 15:24 are editorial creations, asserts that the 
latter opinion is more satisfactory. He states, 

Matthew conceives of the post-Easter phase, where all authority has been granted 

to Jesus, as being different from the pre-Easter period. The disparity between the 

two phases accounts for the difference in the mission charges: they are to be recon- 

ciled within the framework of salvation history." 
Most recently, in 2004 Y. S. Chae defended his dissertation at Trinity Evan- 
gelical Divinity School entitled Mission of the Compassion: Jesus as the Es- 
chatological Davidic Shepherd in Matthew's Gospel and will soon be pub- 
lished as a monograph.” Chae's work stresses the formative nature of the 
Davidic shepherd tradition for Matthew's portrait of Jesus and his Christology, 
and it is in this manner the phrase “the lost sheep of the house of Israel" is ad- 
dressed. 

Chae's thesis sets out to explain the “puzzling association of the Son of 
David with healing ministry against the background of the Davidic Shepherd 
tradition". Within the thesis, he also attempts to address the theme of the 
restoration of Israel in the Gospel against this background. Thus, in a manner 
similar to my own approach, Chae first examines the Jewish background to the 
Davidic Shepherd tradition in biblical and post-biblical Jewish literature and 
then casts his attention on Matthew's use of the tradition in his Gospel attend- 
ing to the twin issues. 

With respect to the first issue, he convincingly shows that the Davidic 
Shepherd tradition provides the best framework for understanding the relation- 
ship between the title “Son of David" and the healing miracles. This is in con- 
trast to the oft noted Solomon-as-exorcist tradition. He states, “Jesus as the 
Son of David heals ... because he is the messianic Shepherd ... Matthew's use 
of the shepherd image can be key to understanding the association of the Son 
of David and healing in the Gospel". 
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In Chae’s discussion of the restoration of Israel from the perspective of the 
Davidic Shepherd tradition, he addresses the question of the meaning of the 
phrase, although without devoting to it a significant amount of discussion ei- 
ther to the origin of the phrase or its meaning. Of the restoration of Israel 
within the Davidic Shepherd tradition, Chae states: 

First and foremost, the restoration of Israel to be wrought by these figures [the es- 

chatological Shepherd and his Davidic Shepherd-Appointee] constitutes the ful- 

fillment of the theocratic revision of the Davidic monarchy ... YHWH appoints 

“one Davidic Shepherd/King” over the renewed Israel (Ezek 34, 37), or over Israel 

together with the nations (cf. Mic 5:1-4; An. Apoc. 89-90; Ps. Sol. 17-18).'° 
In spite of the concrete and national framework of the expectations Chae high- 
lights, he is unwilling or unable to see his claim that Matthew retains these 
national hopes implies that Matthew envisages a restoration of Israel in con- 
crete-national terms. Instead, Chae spiritualises the term “lost” and interprets it 
to be equivalent to term “sinner” in Matthew.''® However, Chae is averse to 
have the Matthean Jesus consider the “downtrodden” of the crowd (9:36) as 
“sinners”, so he posits that Matthew re-interprets “sinner” to mean “the most 
victimized ones among the weak, the sick, the injured, and the outcast”. Ac- 
cording to Chae, “The lost sheep of the house of Israel”, therefore, are the sin- 
ners — though not really sinners in a conventional sense, but rather those that 
are “afflicted”.''® Still, he agrees with the majority of scholars who interpret 
the genitive as explanatory or epexegetical rather than partitive.''? 

The foregoing narrative of recent research has taken us across nearly 50 
years of analysis and has been by no means comprehensive. Admittedly, the 
discussion has been generally descriptive without detailed interaction with 
every perspective. A general presentation of previous scholarship is adequate 
for our purposes here however, given that a detailed analysis of the phrase will 
be undertaken in chapter 7 of the thesis. In this conclusion then, I will present 
the general strengths and weakness of the research and to show where this the- 
sis hopes to make its contribution. 

There are several notable strengths in recent research. First, there is a gen- 
eral agreement that the phrase originates in a pre-Matthean tradition and is not 
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a Matthean creation. Judicious scholars have not wished to assert much beyond 
this however. It became patently obvious that a decision about the exact origin 
of the phrase was outside the capacity of our current methodologies. Further- 
more, it is entirely conceivable that Matthew created a unified narrative that 
intentionally included both mission statements. Thus, most scholars believe the 
two mission commands are not in tension or contradictory. 

Second, all of the recent studies agree that the phrase “the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel” is taken from the Jewish Scriptures. More specifically, very 
recent research has shown that the phrase’s most likely background is the tra- 
ditions related to the Davidic Shepherd and the restoration of the kingdom of 
Israel. Moreover, recent scholars have worked with the assumption that at least 
the implied readers were not only familiar with the Jewish scriptural imagery, 
but that it would inform their understanding of Matthew’s narrative (e.g. Mar- 
tin, Heil, Chae). 

Third, Brown’s methodological point about the direction of reading Mat- 
thew is of great significance, although not widely noted or followed by the 
scholars surveyed. Brown stressed that the genre of the Gospel of Matthew, 
that is to say its narrative characteristic, dictates that one discerns Matthew’s 
theology through the very presentation of the story. 

Fourth, while there continues to be debate, a consensus has developed sur- 
rounding the interpretation of the important genitive phrase. The phrase is un- 
derstood by a majority of scholars to be a reference to Israel in a corporate- 
national sense. In spite of the consensus, there are recent attempts to justify the 
partitive sense of the genitive that are not without substance. Von Dobbeler’s 
view, for instance, that “the lost sheep of the house of Israel” is a political- 
social designation is significant. 

Fifth, and related to the previous point, there were a handful of studies that 
made note of the possible reference, by means of the phrase, to the remnants of 
the ten lost tribes of Israel. Geyser’s study was perhaps the boldest of those 
who made such a claim. This perspective was largely underdeveloped by those 
who suggest it. In addition, Davies and Allison’s dismissal of the view was 
hardly comprehensive or decisive. Moreover, there remains room for further 
development of this position. 

Finally, in very recent scholarship on the question of the relationship be- 
tween the two mission commands there has been a new option offered that 
competes with the Salvation-historical scheme solution. This new perspective 
may better explain the evidence in the Gospel and may provide a way forward 
in resolving the apparent contradiction. Von Dobbeler suggests that the two 
mission commands are complementary such that the two aim at different tar- 
gets, comprise different missionary tasks, and are ongoing. 

The weaknesses of recent research are equally significant and provide the 
opportunity to further the discussion of the phrase. First, and perhaps most 
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crucial, is the tendency seen repeatedly to omit a thorough examination of the 
phrase both within its Jewish eschatological context and within the narrative 
framework of Matthew. While some studies provide a very brief hand waving 
toward the scriptural background, little attention is actually paid to the details 
of Jewish eschatological setting. The exception, of course, is Chae’s recent 
work which in many respects is contemporaneous with my own. 

Furthermore, recent scholarship has not sufficiently appreciated the geo- 
graphical orientation of Matthew’s narrative presentation in the investigation 
of the phrase. Matthew’s perspective of the geographical movement of Jesus 
coupled with his placement of the phrase within Jesus’ Messianic mission pro- 
vides important evidence for the meaning of the phrase. 

Second, and connected to the first, is the tendency to interpret the phrase 
in an overly generalised manner. Most scholars, who read the genitive as an 
explanatory genitive, conclude that the phrase refers to “all Israel” or to the 
“Jewish people” in an abstract ethnic-theological sense. For example, Levine’s 
interpretation of the phrase along these lines serves to support the particular 
soteriological concern she perceives to be at the heart of the Gospel. 

Her interpretation may be criticised, however, for under-appreciating the 
Jewish eschatological background of the phrase, overlooking concrete political 
concerns within the Gospel, and the narrative presentation of the Gospel itself, 
which cannot be so easily reduced to abstractions. The specifics of such an 
evaluation will be shown in chapter 7 below, although at a general level it 
seems that the persuasive force of her perceived salvation-historical construct 
concealed interpretive options outside the abstract soteriological concern of 
ordo salutis. 

A third general weakness of recent scholarship is the salvation-historical 
explanation for the presence of the phrase. While scholars such as Levine can 
be applauded for criticising inadequate views of previous scholarship, the pre- 
occupation with the resolution of the so-called tension has set the research 
agenda for the phrase. There is no doubt that this is a crucial question for Mat- 
thew’s Gospel, and one that deserves careful attention. Yet, the salvation- 
historical approach is inadequate because either it presents a replacement the- 
ology, or it too easily glosses over the particularities of the narrative presenta- 
tion. In addition, both types of salvation-historical schemes seem to ignore the 
political nature of the eschatological expectations surrounding the Davidic 
shepherd tradition to which undoubtedly this phrase relates — expectations that 
Matthew not only seems not bothered by, but also not concerned to ameliorate. 

Rather than seek to understand the phrase on its own terms within the par- 
ticularities of the Matthean narrative, most interpreters approach the phrase 
from the Gospel’s end. Because they assume, perhaps rightly, that the ending 
of the Gospel is the climax and foundation of the Gospel, the universal com- 
mand and mission to “all Gentiles/nations” (Matt 28:19-20) serve as the Gos- 
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pel’s interpretive key.'”° In effect then, they read it from “right to left”.'”' Such 
an approach, however, privileges a salvation-historical explanation, because 
from the beginning of the research the meaning of the phrase “the lost sheep of 
the house of Israel” and its importance in Jesus’ and the disciples’ mission is a 
secondary concern; the phrase is simply caught up in the tide of a salvation- 
historical interpretation. 

In contrast, the present study takes its cue from Brown’s approach high- 
lighted above, and more recently from W. Carter, who stresses the “primacy 
effect" of the Gospel text. Thus, rather than reading the text backwards, I at- 
tempt to read it narratively and in sequence allowing the beginning of the Gos- 
pel, with its Davidic Messianism, to be the interpretive key for the whole.'” 
While more will be said about the relationship between the two mission state- 
ments in Matthew in the conclusion of our study in chapter 9, the important 
point here is that the Shepherd-King motif within the matrix of Davidic Messi- 
anism seems to give the phrase a more concrete political-national meaning 
than has been appreciated by scholars like Levine. 

A final weakness of recent scholarship worthy of mention here is the ten- 
dency by most to assume that Matthew's narrative is merely a reflection of his 
community's present activity. More than once, scholars have appealed to the 
plausibility of certain interpretations based on whether they could appropri- 
ately reflect the practice of a group of early Christians. Debates about the 
viewpoint of the author or his community with respect to their present mis- 
sionary practice cannot be decided from a document that purports to be a nar- 
rative of the words and deeds of Jesus of Nazareth. 

It is certainly incontestable that the author writes his narrative about Jesus 
from a certain vantage point, and it seems likely that one can discern its con- 
tours in Matthew's presentation. However, reading Matthew's Gospel as it was 
intended to be read (i.e. a story about Jesus [cf. Matt 1:1]) suggests that it is 
about the past of Jesus and not the present life of the community; it is about 
Jesus of Nazareth and his Messianic mission.'” 

Recent scholarship, then, has focused primarily on the precarious attempt 
to illuminate Matthean community's missionary practice, rather than accessing 
more adequately Matthew's understanding of the significance of Jesus’ Messi- 
anic mission and its implications for Gentiles in a mid to late first-century Pal- 
estinian Jewish context. The latter is the focus of the present study. 


120 See Levine (1988:273) whose assumption is implicit in her view that the shift of the temporal 
axis is signalled in the Great Commission; however, others are much more explicit: see 
Brown 1977:25; see similarly Schnelle 1998:230-31. 

121 See the critique of Brown already mentioned above; this highly influential approach was first 
put forward by Michel 1950. 

122 See likewise Repschinski 2006:249—50; 265; Skarsaune 2003:2. 

123 This 15 the essence of Lemcio’s (1991) argument. 
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Perhaps more of both the strengths and weaknesses of previous scholar- 
ship could be mentioned and evaluated, but this succinct list provides a foun- 
dation for the present research. On the one hand, the strengths of recent schol- 
arship pave the way for new ideas, not least what will be suggested in this 
thesis. On the other hand, the weaknesses that seem to be pervasive, not least 
the omission of a comprehensive study of the phrase in its literary setting of 
Matthew as well as in Jewish eschatology, point to the need for a fresh investi- 
gation of the phrase and the potential for a contribution to research. 


1.2 The Thesis 


In view of the weaknesses (and strengths) of recent research on the question, 
this study investigates “the lost sheep of the house of Israel” phrase in order to 
determine the identity of the group. In light of Matthew’s intense interest in 
Jesus’ Davidic Messiahship, I argue that the way forward in ascertaining the 
meaning of the phrase is within the trajectory of the Jewish Shepherd-King 
traditions surrounding King David. Thus, the study will propose the thesis that 
the locution “the lost sheep of the house of Israel” contained in the two logia 
should be read against the backdrop of an eschatological Messianic Shepherd- 
King expectation. The trajectory of eschatological expectation within Judaism 
maintains the original shape of a concrete eschatological expectation of politi- 
cal-national restoration. While not widespread within Second Temple Judaism, 
the motif is found in the seventeenth chapter of the important text of Psalms of 
Solomon. 

When one reads the phrase against the background of a concrete expecta- 
tion for the restoration of Israel, the latent political-national implications of the 
Matthean Jesus’ mission come into view. The thesis claims that “the lost sheep 
of the house of Israel” refers to remnants of the former northern kingdom of 
Israel who continued to reside in the northern region of the ideal Land of Is- 
rael. The mission of Jesus as construed by Matthew centres on the restoration 
of Israel as a nation-state and relates to the future reconstitution of the twelve- 
tribe league of political Israel within the ideal Land. Thus, the Matthean Jesus’ 
Messianic missional scope in his first appearance was limited geographically 
to those who were residing in the northern region of the Land. 


1.3 Gospel Presuppositions and Assumptions 
Before I set out the procedure of the thesis, two introductory points require 


attention. In this section I will lay bare my conscious presuppositions and as- 
sumptions concerning both Gospel and Matthean research. In two subsequent 
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sections, I will describe the method used to address the research question and 
the consequent limitations of my research project. 

It seems self-evident that every doctoral thesis must ski in the wake of a 
boat — this analogy comes from my days growing up near a lake in Florida. 
Given the limitations of time, resources and experience, a doctoral student, 
indeed even seasoned scholars, must choose a boat behind which to ski when 
she undertakes a research project. As I have pointed out elsewhere, the choice 
of the boat depends as much on the person’s presuppositions — both conscious 
and unconscious, as on her intellectual acumen.’ In this section, I will briefly 
describe the boat behind which this particular thesis skis. While my choice of 
boat is in part a product of unconscious decisions, those of which I am aware I 
will present here. They are an eclectic set of conscious presuppositions and 
assumptions about Matthew’s Gospel that relate to its sources, provenance and 
genre. These points will not be defended in any detail. The purpose here is 
merely to make clear to the reader what my thesis takes for granted. 

First, I take as a working hypothesis the scholarly consensus that Matthew 
used the Gospel of Mark, or some form it.” Although methodologically this 
thesis neither follows a typical redactional approach to the study of the First 
Gospel (see discussion of approach below) nor is it oriented to source matters, 
it still presupposes that Matthew has deliberately used Mark in his formation 
of his unique story of Jesus. This seems to me to be a well-established point. 

Yet, beyond this “single most assured result" of redaction сгійсіѕт, 2° I am 
growing increasingly sceptical of a researcher’s ability (my own and others’) 
to discern with much specificity the number and nature of other sources that 
were available to Matthew at the time of his writing. This scepticism comes 
from a increasing appreciation of the complexities related to redactional stud- 
ies focused on sources — complexities of presupposition and procedure that I 
have described elsewhere.'”” The attempt to untie the knot of sources is more 
difficult than is often admitted and can easily become a web of conjecture built 
on speculative reconstructions of non-existent sources. A redactional approach 
that focuses on source critical issues, while necessary for the resolution of 
some research questions, is not used here given the limitation of focus and 
space. Since the question of this thesis relates primarily to Matthew’s reuse of 
biblical material, specifically the Messianic Shepherd-King motif, and its func- 


124 See my article — included in the back sleeve of this thesis — entitled “Presuppositions and 
Procedures in the study of the Historical Jesus” where I develop this extensively (Willitts 
2005). 

125 The question of authorship I am willing to leave open. However, in using the moniker “Mat- 
thew”, I mean to imply no more than that the author of the canonical Gospel — whether that is 
the apostle Matthew or an unknown Jewish historical figure — is irrelevant to this research. 
For a detailed discussion of Jewish authorship see Davies and Allison 1988:7-72 and most 
recently Nolland 2005:2-4. 

126 Stanton's (1993:51) words. 

127 See Willitts 2005. 
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tion in his portrayal of Jesus, I have for the most part left source critical ques- 
tions aside. In my view, to handle adequately source-critical questions would 
require far more space for argumentation than is possible here, and such a tack 
is not required by the thesis. 

Still, what is seemingly beyond doubt, and what I take as axiomatic, is that 
Matthew did use other sources in concert with Mark (sources traditionally re- 
ferred to as Q and M).'** What is more, along with written sources, scholars 
should more readily include oral tradition as a potential Matthean source. 
Many redaction critics of a previous generation have treated the issue of 
sources at a purely literary level, thereby making the issues seem more pene- 
trable and less complex than they really are.'” 

A second foundational assumption of this thesis relates to the Sitz im Le- 
ben of the First Gospel. Two issues require comment: the social location and 
historical context of both the author and audience. Taking these in order, the 
view that Matthew’s Gospel is the most Jewish of the four Gospels is com- 
monplace.'*’ For example, J. Kingsbury notes, “The ministry of Jesus ... has a 
particularly Jewish aura about it in Matthew’s Gospel".?! О. Skarsaune also 
comments: “In no other Gospel is Jesus portrayed as so meticulously correct in 
his chalakic argument with his opponents; in no other Gospel are the readers 
supposedly to observe the entire Mosaic law as they are in Matthew".? 

In recent years, beginning with scholars like A. Overman and A. Saldarini 
and continued by others such as D. Sim, D. Harrington and W. Carter," there 
has been a growing and now established conviction that the author of the First 
Gospel was a first-century Jew. What is more, this viewpoint posits that the 
social context of his audience was still very much within Judaism (intra 
muros). Thus, on this view of Matthew's social situation, at least parts of early 
Christianity have not yet broken away from Judaism. Matthew and those he 
represented believed that they were the remnant and the true Israel, and that 


128 For a thorough discussion of Matthew’s sources still see Davies and Allison 1988:97-127. 
Perhaps Green's (2001:27—28) recent reminder that Q is simply a hypothesis should be re- 
stated: “[It] is essentially no more than an inference from the existence of parallels between 
Matthew and Luke which have no counterpart in Mark". 

129 E.g. Luz 2005:32; see Nolland (2005:6) as a recent example of a commentator taking note of 
oral tradition in his assessment of sources. 

130 See Nolland's (2005:17) very recent comment: *We have already noted the profound Jewish- 
ness of the whole Gospel of Matthew. It is so pervasive that it hardly needs to be docu- 
mented”; cf. likewise Gale 2005:32-33, 162-63. 

131 Kingsbury 1988:150. 

132 Skarsaune 2003:4. 

133 Carter 2000; Harrington 1991; Overman 1990; Saldarini 1994; Sim 1998; cf. most recently 
Nolland (2005:18) who asserts, “Matthew writes for Jewish Christians who are very con- 
scious of their Jewish identity". 

134 Carter (2004:20-21; cf. also Davies and Allison 1988:73) summarises the view concerning 
the author I espouse: “the author was an educated Jewish Christian [though the term is per- 
haps anachronistic], and probably trilingual. He wrote competent Greek, and, it seems, knew 
both Aramaic and Hebrew". 
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those who did not join their community would be judged with the wicked and 
the unrighteous. They held to a Jewish faith and saw themselves as the group 
in and through whom the promises of Israel were being fulfilled. Jesus was the 
Messiah and the authoritative interpreter of the Torah in the new age. Saldarini 
writes: 

The Matthean group and its spokesperson, the author of the Gospel of Matthew, 

are Jews who believe in Jesus as the Messiah and Son of God. The Matthean group 

is a fragile minority still thinking of themselves as Jews and still identified with the 

Jewish community by others ... the outlook and practice which Matthew promotes 

in his gospel is thoroughly Jewish and based on the Bible as understood through 

the teachings and actions of Jesus. Matthew seeks to carry on Jesus’ reform of Ju- 

daism and convince his fellow Jews that his understanding of Judaism is God 

given (11:25-27) and necessary for Israel and for the gentiles, too.’ 
From this perspective the purpose of the Gospel of Matthew is to legitimise the 
form of Judaism, which Jesus initiated and Matthew now promulgates, by util- 
izing the sources of authority in the Jewish community, i.e. scripture, and by 
delegitimising the Jewish leaders. It must be said, nevertheless, that the con- 
cept of a “Matthean community” is not as easily discernable from the book of 
Matthew as Sim and others suggest (see argument below). 

One of the primary implications of this assumption is that both the Jewish 
Scriptures and the extra-biblical Jewish tradition would have been central to 
the process of legitimising Matthew’s story of Jesus. As I have argued else- 
where, in answering the fundamental question of the true Israel, diverse Jewish 
groups in the first century drew from the same authoritative source. Hence, a 
particular sect’s reuse and application of the biblical traditions set them apart 
from other Jewish groups as the “true Israel”.'” It can be assumed, then, that 
not only the author of Matthew, but his audience would have been intimately 
acquainted with the Jewish Scriptures (perhaps both the Hebrew and the Greek 
as suggested by A. Gale") as well as sensitive to and influenced by scriptural 
arguments through allusions and quotations. 

Even still, this implication and the present thesis would not be undermined 
if one took a slightly different perspective on this question, as for example, the 
view espoused by G. Stanton (and recently re-asserted by P. Foster), that Mat- 
thew’s social location is now outside Judaism (extra muros). On this under- 
standing, the Gospel’s purpose is to distance the Matthean community from 
the synagogue and a redefine its self-identity." 

Inextricably linked to the question of the nature and circumstances of the 
Gospel’s author and audience is the question of date and historical context. 
Those who continue to think a particular Sitz im Leben of Matthew is accessi- 


135 Saldarini 1994:1, 7. 

136 See Willitts 2006 with discussion below. 

137 See most recently Gale 2005:111-61 . 

138 Foster 2004; Stanton 1993:118—24, 192—206. 
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ble (see discussion below)'” assume, almost without question, that it is to be 


found in the late first century A.D. (between A.D. 75—100 and most think be- 
tween A.D. 80-85)'° in the aftermath of the destruction of Jerusalem and the 
emerging post-destruction Rabbinic movement."! Nevertheless, a minority of 
opinion remains unconvinced by the argument that Matthew contains an “un- 
ambiguous reference” to the destruction of Jerusalem.'*? 

A definitive position on the date of the First Gospel will not be taken here 
since from my perspective the question remains open and this thesis is sustain- 
able in either a pre- or post-70 Sitz im Leben. For example, a Messianic expec- 
tation like the one I have suggested was clearly alive well into the late first and 
early second century as the Bar Kochba revolt reveals. Still, I will admit that I 
lean toward an early date for the Gospel given its close parallels to other pre- 
70 Jewish groups (see more on this in the thesis). Thus, rather than represent- 
ing a debate with the synagogue and the burgeoning Rabbinic movement of 
post-70 Judaism either within or without the parent body, Matthew could rep- 
resent a Palestinian setting prior to the fall of Jerusalem in the third-quarter of 
the first century on par with sectarian groups represented by the Psalms of 
Solomon and the Qumran Scrolls.'? What is more, the evidence used to justify 
the traditional understanding of the circumstances of the community (i.e. a 
post-70 disenfranchised community) from the Gospel itself, could be equally 
relevant and applicable in a pre-70 Palestinian setting.'** 

Finally, among the issues that form the assumptions upon which the pre- 
sent work is based is the issue of genre, that is, what sort of document is Mat- 
thew? R. Burridge has led a “new consensus" on the issue of gospel genre by 
convincingly showing that the Synoptic Gospels are an example of ancient 
Biou.'* He has shown that while Biog is a wide and flexible genre, many Kot 
were used by philosophical schools “for teaching about their beliefs and foun- 
der, as well as for attack and defence in debate with other groups". He sur- 


139 Cf. the views of Bauckham 1998; Hengel 2000:106-07, who have opposed the idea of a 
"community" behind the Gospels. 

140 See Beaton (2002:9, n. 27; cf. also Schnelle 1998:222; Sim 1998:31-40) who represents the 
commonplace opinion when he suggests that a post-70 date is most probable because of 
*Matthean dependence on Mark". However, Markan priority does not require a date in the 
last quarter of the first century, post-70 (e.g. Nolland 2005:14). What is more, for a recent ar- 
gument for an early date of Mark (not later than c. 40), which could allow for a chronology 
much like what Robinson (1976:352) suggested see now Crossley 2004. 

141 See Riches' (2005:1—3) recent brief description of the trend. 

142 See most recently Nolland 2005:14-17. 

143 See ch. 2 for Pss. Sol. evidence, with Stanton 1993:85-107 and Kampen 1994 for the Scrolls. 

144 Thus, the points that Foster (2004:254—55) has raised can be understood easily within a pre- 
70 setting: (1) conspiratorial agreement by Jewish opponents (28:11—15), (2) the temple tax 
(17:24—27), and (3) the references to "their" or *your synagogues" (4:23; 9:35; 10:17; 12:9; 
13:54; 23:34). 

145 Burridge 2004; cf. approvingly Stanton 1993:59—71; and most recently Carter 2004:41. 

146 Burridge 2004:248; contra Cousland (2001:25—26; cf. also Nolland 2005:19, 22) who claims 
that Burridge and others are “overvaluing the narrative quality of the gospel". Cousland opts 
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mises that in this way the gospels’ genre lead a reader to expect to find “didac- 
tic, apologetic and polemical purposes and material" within them.“ Further- 
more, Burridge contends that since the Gospels are Bioc the “key to their in- 


terpretation must be the person of their subject, Jesus of Nazareth” over against 


— quoting Perrin – "the reality of Christian experience". ^? 


Similarly, S. McKnight has characterised Matthew's genre as that of 
"kerygmatic biography", which, he further avers, legitimises “both a quest for 
the historical Jesus (Matthew does intend to provide data about Jesus) as well 
as investigations into the nature of Matt's theology". Burridge makes his 
point even plainer: “The gospels are nothing less than Christology in narrative 
Ғогт”. 50 He further spells out the implications of this line of thinking when he 


asserts, "biography is a genre written by a person about a person for other peo- 


ple" not “by committees about concepts for communities". ^! 


Burridge concludes: 


The hermeneutical key for understanding the gospels as biography is not to be 
found in presumed problems in hypothetical communities, setting or textual rela- 
tionships, but rather in their Christology. Every passage, pericope or verse must be 
interpreted in the light of the biographical genre of the whole: what this story tells 
us about the author's understanding of Jesus.’ 


Reading the Gospel of Matthew as a biography, then, leads me to join the 
growing chorus of scholars who have criticised the extreme “community-based 
sociological analysis of the gospel audiences".'? In the main, I am sympathetic 
to this recent critique, but wish to suggest a more nuanced view of audience 
that avoids the extremes on both sides of the debate and takes appropriate ac- 
count of the particular Gospel under consideration." I wish to take a middle 
position between the two poles that I would characterise as a chastised 
Matthean community view. My view is since it is now nearly beyond doubt 


д» 


for what he calls а “composite genre", by which he means “part bios and part didaché”. 
While his criticism may apply to some narrative-critical studies which have not fully incorpo- 
rated the Matthean discourses, understanding Matthew’s genre as Biog is not undercut by his 
argument since it can include to greater or lesser degree elements of narrative and discourses. 
Throughout his study, Burridge has stressed the kind of flexibility of genre that Cousland and 
Nolland are suggesting. 

147 Burridge 2004:248; cf. similarly Stanton 1993:70. 

148 Burridge 2004:248. 

149 McKnight 1986:12; cf. likewise Wright 1992:390. 

150 Burridge 2004:289. 

151 Burridge 2004:289; cf. also Burridge 1998. 

152 Burridge 2004:289; cf. likewise Stanton (1993:45): “The evangelist’s primary aim is to set 
out the story of Jesus”. 

153 Burridge 2004:296; cf. also Bauckham 1998. 

154 See Sim’s (2001) useful rebuttal of “The Gospel for All Christians”. But see also Burridge’s 
(2004:299) clarifying statement: “I have not argued that all gospels were written for all Chris- 
tians everywhere, but that the implications of our work on the gospels as biography do sug- 
gest that they were designed for a wider audience than just their own small community” (em- 
phasis added). 
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that the author of Matthew was a Jewish believer in Jesus (see above), his story 
about Jesus, while extremely Israel-centric,'°° was written for a wider audience 
than his own particular community. Still, his audience appears to have been 
predominately, perhaps even exclusively, Jewish.'” 


1.4 Approach 


The approach taken in addressing the question of the identity of the “lost sheep 
of the house of Israel” in Matthew’s Gospel, on the one hand, consists of an 
inquiry into the Jewish background of the Messianic Shepherd-King motif. On 
the other hand, and in conjunction with the former, the approach will consist of 
a redactional study of Matthew’s use of the motif and the logia which contain 
the phrase in the Gospel of Matthew. 

A more specific description of the key features of this approach is neces- 
sary. First, with respect to redaction criticism, it is often assumed by critics 
that Matthew’s audience was familiar with his sources (esp. Mark).'” Al- 
though it is possible that some of Matthew’s readers would have known Mark, 
there is no clear evidence in Matthew to support this historical speculation 
despite claims to the contrary. One can only assume the story of Jesus that 
Matthew tells is the story he wishes his readers to know.'? In view of this, the 
present work seeks to navigate between the extremes of redaction and narrative 
criticism thereby heeding D. Verseput’s caution: 

The exegete who wishes to confront the Evangelist face to face must do so on the 

ground of the entire text; to rush blindly past its signification in order to hurl one- 

self headlong into the mist surrounding its origin is to commit an act of irresponsi- 
ble folly... It is the completed text which stands between the author and reader, and 
it is that text against which all meaning must ultimately be measured.’” 
I employ what could loosely be characterised as redactional criticism, since I 
am chiefly interested in understanding Matthew’s unique interpretation of Je- 
508.160 However, unlike typical redaction-critical studies my method does not 
focus primarily on the author’s alteration of his putative sources, Mark or oth- 


155 Contra Luz 2005:31-32. 

156 See recently Foster 2004:3-6 for similar view. 

157 E.g. Carter 2004:47; Luz 2005:35. 

158 See similarly Verseput 1986:4; Howell (1990:32) is right when he states: “It is reasonable to 
presume that many people read [or better, heard] one Gospel through as a whole literary sto- 
ry. To such an audience it was probably immaterial which evangelist wrote first, or what 
sources were used by the different evangelists”. 

159 Verseput 1986:5-8. 

160 See Burridge’s (2005:17) characterisation of redaction criticism; cf. also Smalley 1977:182, 
185. 
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erwise.!°! Instead, the approach I use here is “a holistic variation of redaction 
criticism in which the work itself, viewed rigorously and persistently in its 
entirety, becomes the primary context for interpreting any part of it”.’® In this 
way, I will make only minimal reference to synoptic parallels in the subse- 
quent discussion when useful as a “paradigmatic comparison”.'° This form of 
redaction criticism has been called “composition criticism” and has been 
widely used in Gospel studies over the last two decades.’ 

While composition criticism is both comparable and complementary to 
narrative critical approaches, there is at least one major difference.’ Both 
narrative criticism and composition criticism place emphasis on reading the 
gospel as a literary whole, however, the latter differs fundamentally from the 
former in focus.!° Whereas narrative criticism is preoccupied with the Evan- 
gelist’s “story”, composition criticism is interested in the author’s theology. 
One narrative critic states, “Unity of theological perspective is something dif- 
ferent from the unity of story”.!° Thus, in its preoccupation with the author's 
theological — or better Christological — perspective, compositional criticism 
remains firmly within the sphere of redaction criticism. Furthermore, composi- 
tion criticism, as far as its interests are Christological, is equivalent to the 
“biographical-narratological” approach advocated by Burridge (see Gospel 
assumptions above). S. McKnight’s comment is characteristic of this ap- 
proach: 

In describing Matthew’s theology the scholar looks for the Evangelist’s beliefs 

[about Jesus] as they are embedded in the First Gospel and considers what his be- 

liefs [about Jesus] meant in their cultural and religious contexts. 

One of the most significant consequences of a composition critical approach 
for the present investigation is my conviction about the importance of history 
and extra-textual reference. Unlike narrative criticism, which in its extreme 


161 See Tuckett’s (1987:119-22) description of criteria and methods used in “emendation criti- 
cism”, i.e. commonplace redaction-critical approaches; cf. also recently Foster 2004:6-9. 

162 Moore 1989:4. 

163 See Verseput (1986:8) for the phrase. 

164 See e.g. O’Toole’s (O'Toole 1984) study of Luke and Kingsbury’s (1975) study of Matthew. 

165 See similarly Osborne 1991:211. In addition, Howell’s (1990:26-32) presentation of a chaste 
literary criticism is in the end very similar to composition criticism. Perhaps the lines are 
blurring as biblical narrative criticism has matured. Mcknight (1988:135) makes the point 
that “the good of literary criticism has already been exposed through redaction criticism in its 
‘composition criticism’ emphasis”. 

166 See Moore 1989:4-7. 

167 Quote of Tannehill in Moore’s (1989:6) discussion. Moore (1989:8) notes that “with narra- 
tive criticism a significant displacement occurs, “the theological purpose of the author” no 
longer being at the center”. 

168 See Burridge 2004:291; he has illustrated this approach in Burridge 2005. In the latter work 
(2005:33), Burridge describes the task this way: “an attempt to understand the ‘narrative 
Christology’ of each “biography”. 

169 McKnight 1992:532. 
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forms can be described as a “flight from һіѕіогу”, 7 composition criticism, as 


an extension of redaction criticism, still keeps a foot firmly planted in history. 
Therefore, concerns with the issues of historical background, the real author 
and referentiality in the extra-textual world where that author lives and 
breathes remain in the foreground.” 

Hence, a composition critical/biographical-narratological approach allows 
us to pursue what U. Luz recently called the “text in the world”. Like him, I 
wish to take up the “narrative thread of Matthew’s Gospel” reading it as a “text 
in the world” and not simply as “an autonomous textual world”; Luz succinctly 
states my own interest: “My concern is to understand Matthew’s Jesus story in 
its historical situation” 17? 

It is perhaps necessary to admit forthrightly the limitation of the approach 
I am using. Since my method brackets questions of sources and the historicity 
of traditions, the conclusions drawn from this study must be commensurate 
with the limitations of the method employed.’ In view of this, conclusions 
resulting from the investigation will not be relevant to questions related to the 
quest for the so-called historical Jesus. Rather the conclusions will reveal 
something of the significance of Jesus for a Jewish group in the late first cen- 
tury. 

This brings us to a second issue of method for our study related to the is- 
sue of audience. The thesis employs the audience-oriented criticism advocated 
by W. Carter."* Drawing on the work of P. Rabinowitz,'” Carter attempts to 
read Matthew’s gospel “as the author intended”. Reading “as the author in- 
tended” is not meant to imply an activity of psychoanalysis whereby one seeks 
to know the inner intentions of the author. Instead, to read in this way is “to 
identify with and read along with [е] audience envisioned by the author”.'”® 
The theory suggests that when an author composes a text they imagine an ideal 
audience that will both understand everything in the text and be able to re- 
spond to it appropriately. This authorial audience will relate to an actual audi- 
ence to a greater or lesser degree depending on issues of proximity between the 
actual author and audience." Still, Rabinowitz argues that authors will “try to 
come as close to the actual audience as possible”; for to do otherwise will re- 


170 Note Rhoads’ (1982:413) comment: “Narrative criticism brackets these historical questions 
and looks at the closed universe of the story-world". 

171 Seelikewise Moore 1989:9. 

172 Luz 2005:3, emphasis added. For a similar literary-historical approach see Saldarini 1994. Of 
his method he (Saldarini 1994:5) writes, “The final literary product, the gospel ... will be at 
the center of our textual analysis. At the same time, sustained attention will be given to both 
the narrative world and its referential relationship to first-century-Judaism". 

173 See Tuckett’s (1987:126) caution. 

174 Carter 1994, 2000, 2004. 

175 Rabinowitz 1987, 1996. 

176 Carter 2004:4, emphasis added; cf. also Carter 1994:36. 

177 See Rabinowitz 1996:216-17. 
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quire excessive explanations “before the text can work as intended"."? The 
text itself, then, bespeaks an author’s assumptions about his imagined audi- 
ence. Thus, as Carter states: 

The choice of words, the simple or complex style adopted, the inclusion or omis- 

sion of difficult concepts, the level of familiarity with the subject matter, the 

choice of figures of speech, allusions to places or events or figures, explanations of 

material, items that are ridiculed or held to be sacred, and the advocacy of certain 

beliefs and values, indicate assumptions an author is making about the audience.'” 
The primary implication of this approach for my thesis is that these particulari- 
ties express “the historical conditionedness of the text and the first-century 
setting of the audience". ? A definitive conclusion on the Sitz im Leben of the 
gospel of Matthew remains elusive, but there are plenty of indications within 
the Gospel that the authorial audience is a mid to late first-century law- 
observing Jewish populace. These Jewish believers in Jesus are probably lo- 
cated somewhere within the borders of ideal Israel (i.e. the provinces of Ro- 
man Judea and Syria).'*! 

Furthermore, in order for a modern reader to hear the text rightly, one 
must seek to “become the authorial audience as much as роѕѕіЫе”.!82 With 
respect to the question at hand, that is, the identity of “the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel”, this requires the acquisition of historical knowledge about 
Jewish eschatological expectations related to the restoration of Israel. More 
specifically, one must gain historical background about expectations in the air 
during the first century concerning the Messianic Shepherd-King and the resto- 
ration of Israel. 

In view of the last point made above, a final issue that requires comment 
with respect to method is our approach to tradition history. A primary aspect of 
this study is Matthew’s reuse of the motif of the Messianic Shepherd-King, 
which orbits around the traditions concerning David’s kingship. Thus, inas- 
much as Matthew falls within a Second Temple Jewish context of biblical in- 
terpretation, it is perhaps useful to touch briefly on the use of biblical material 
in an ancient Jewish milieu. 

The reuse of biblical images and motifs was widespread in the first century 
as disparate Jewish groups sought to re-actualise biblical traditions in new his- 


178 Rabinowitz 1996:216. 

179 Carter 2004:4, emphasis added. 

180 Carter 1994:36. 

181 While the prevailing view of the location of origin is Syrian Antioch, this view is by no 
means uncontested in recent research. See now Gale (2005:41-63) who argues for a Seppho- 
ris origin. 

182 Rabinowitz 1996:217. This approach is similar to that advocated by C. H. Dodd in his Cam- 
bridge inaugural address. He stated: “The ideal interpreter would be one who has entered into 
the strange first-century world, has felt its whole strangeness, has sojourned in it until he has 
lived himself into it, thinking and feeling as one of those to whom the Gospel first came” (as 
quoted in Scott 1998:130). 
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torical contexts. Jewish sects in the Second Temple period, such as the Dead 
Sea Scroll community, strove to show their continuity with the biblical tradi- 
tions in the formulation of their self-understanding.'? Showing continuity was 
essential as these groups attempted to justify their claim to be the true people 
of God, both ethnically and religiously, over against the rest of ethnic Israel.'** 
This procedure is evident in the Dead Sea Scrolls as S. Talmon points out: 
The linguistic and stylistic affinities of the Qumran materials with biblical litera- 
ture, especially the postexilic books, cannot be adequately explained solely by the 
chronological proximity of these two bodies of writings. They must rather be un- 
derstood as revealing a striking spiritual consanguinity. The Qumran authors’ 
predilection for depicting their own community, its structure, history, and future 
hopes, by having recourse to idioms, technical terms, and motifs that are mani- 
festly drawn from biblical writings, discloses the Yahad’s self-identification with 
biblical, especially postexilic, Israel and its conceptual universe.'® 
Talmon’s observation can be equally applied to the Gospel of Matthew which 
makes significant use of biblical material in order to justify its interpretation of 
Jesus. One needs to look no further than the opening genealogy (Matt 1:1-17) 
to see Matthew’s “striking spiritual consanguinity” with biblical literature. 
Talmon also provides a useful description of the character of a biblical 
motif which, in effect, sets the agenda for the investigation of them: 
A literary motif is a representative complex theme which recurs with in the frame- 
work of the Old Testament in variable forms and connections. It is rooted in an ac- 
tual situation of anthropological or historical nature. In its secondary literary set- 
ting, the motif gives expression to ideas and experiences inherent in the original 
situation, and is employed to reactualize in the audience the reaction of the partici- 
pants in that original situation.'* 
With a motif like the Davidic shepherd, which developed through the biblical 
material as it was re-actualised by later biblical writers, it is necessary to trace 
the canonical trajectory of the motif from the origination point in the story of 
David to its reuse in the prophetic material. Furthermore, it is important to 
continue the study of the motif through the post-biblical literature to the point 
of interest (i.e. Matthew’s Gospel) in order to discover further development 
and re-actualisation. This study, then, will provide a baseline from which to 
read Matthew. The acquisition of this kind of historical background informa- 
tion proves necessary if modern readers are to hear the text appropriately, in 
other words, if they are to join the authorial audience. 


183 See my (Willitts 2006) recent article on the Remnant of Israel in the Dead Sea Scrolls. 

184 Talmon (1991:31) writes, “On this common platform of basic consent, each faction empha- 
sized particular aspects in the execution of the shared tradition. “Dissent” expressed itself in 
differences of interpretation resulting in deviating norms” (emphasis added). 

185 Talmon 1987:123-24. 

186 Talmon 1966:39. 
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Related to the historical pursuit outlined above, an additional methodo- 
logical point requires attention. Discussing the reuse of Jewish Scripture in the 
New Testament is a difficult task not least because there is no consensus 
among scholars concerning definition and method." S. Porter and others have 
rightly insisted that New Testament scholars define their terms when discuss- 
ing the reuse of Hebrew Scripture. '?? So, for the sake of clarity a brief defini- 
tion of terms will be offered. The intention here is in no way to move the 
discussion forward by offering an analysis of various positions on the question. 
It must be acknowledged that the issues remain much contested and the debate 
is far from over. I wish simply to use provisional definitions, which have been 
found to be influential and allow the detailed work within the chapters to de- 
termine the results. 

I will not differentiate between "citations" and "quotations", as some 
scholars do.’* Instead, I will take them together to refer to the author's repro- 
duction of words or construction of a piece of writing such that his choice of 
words or turns of phrase are derivative, identifiable and can be traced back 


convincingly to one Scripture text.” This definition includes both the so- 


called Matthean “formula quotations",! quotations introduced with an intro- 


ductory convention, and other direct quotations.'?? Passages that can be charac- 
terised as direct quotations, Matthew 2:6 and 26:31-32, are studied in chapters 
Запа 5.'” 

While the study of citations has potential methodological pitfalls, they are 
not nearly as methodologically problematic as allusions, as has been well 


187 For further study see the host of secondary literature now on the topic of definition and 
method with respect to the study of Paul's letters, Revelation and the NT in general: Hays 
1989; Hollander 1981; Kowalski 2004:52-65; Lim 1997; Moritz 1966; Paulien 1988; Porter 
1997; Schaefer 1995; Stanley 1992, 2004; Tenney 1958; Thompson 1991:28-36; Trudinger 
1966; Wagner 2002. For issues related specifically to Matthew's use of the Hebrew Bible 
see: Beaton 2002; Foster 2003; Gundry 1967; Menken 2004; Miler 1999; Moo 1983; Roth- 
fuchs 1969; Senior 1997; Stendahl 1968. 

188 Porter (1997:94) argues, "In order to undertake any such investigation it is imperative that 
one define the categories under discussion, and then apply them rigorously". 

189 Cf. Tenney’s (1958:102) definitions of the terms "citation", and "quotation": “A citation is a 
fairly exact reproduction of the words of the original text, accompanied by a statement of the 
fact that they are being quoted and by an identification of the source. A quotation is a general 
reproduction of the original text, sufficiently close to give the meaning of its thought and to 
establish unquestionably the passage from which it is taken. The quotation may be loose, and 
still be a quotation"; cf. also Moo 1983:18-20; Paulien 1988:39. 

190 Cf. Moo 1983:17-20; Schaefer 1995:68. 

191 For a recent discussion of the formula quotations in Matthew see Beaton 2002:22-34; cf. also 
Davies and Allison 1997:573-77; Senior 1997. 

192 Senior 1997:106; cf. also Porter's (1997:95) critique of a definition of "explicit or direct 
quotation or citation" that is overly limiting (e.g. Stanley's). 

193 There is debate among scholars on whether 2:6 should be considered within the group of 
“formula quotations". Davies and Allison (1997:574, n. 2) chose not to include it because it 
appears in the narrative and is not formulated as a narratorial aside. 
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documented.’** However, instead of labouring over a discussion of allusions 
here, it is enough to refer to studies such as D. Moo and more recently R. B. 
Hays. Moo, while acknowledging the difficulties inherent in identifying an 
intentional or deliberate allusion, argues that an allusion “utilizes scriptural 
words and phrases without introduction and without disrupting the flow of the 
narrative”.!” Furthermore, allusions, in contrast to quotations, may or may not 
be narrowed to a single biblical text. The latter point is predicated on the fact 
that allusive language in the New Testament can incorporate more than one 
text if the allusion is a word or phrase that is widespread in Jewish Scripture. 
Moo further contends that through a study of (1) the immediate context of the 
allusion, (2) the use of the Hebrew Scripture text elsewhere and (3) the 
author’s characteristic style an interpreter can determine, in most cases, 
whether or not the author's allusion is “conscious”.'” In this latter case, the 
allusion can act as a “pointer” to a significant Hebrew Scripture context.” It is 
this type of allusion that J. Paulien has labelled a “direct allusion”.'”® The texts 
discussed in chapter 4 (Matthew 9:36) along with chapters 7 and 8 (Matthew 
10:6 and 15:24 respectively) contain just such an allusion. 


1.5 Limitations 


In the previous sections of the introduction, I have already had occasion to 
discuss certain limitations endemic to this thesis. In every research project, 


194 E.g. Beaton 2002:18, n. 16; Porter 1997. 

195 Moo 1983:20. 

196 The terms "conscious" and "unconscious" may not be the most appropriate to use in this 
context, since it is impossible to get into the psychology of the author. Such terms as “delib- 
erate" or "intentional" which can be argued on the basis of the narrative itself may be pre- 
ferred (cf. e.g. Floyd 2003:226). See Hays’s (1989:29-33) more through criteria for identify- 
ing an intertextual allusions: (1) Availability, (2) Volume, (3) Recurrence, (4) Thematic 
Coherence, (5) Historical Plausibility, (6) History of Interpretation, and (7) Satisfaction. See 
also Wagner 2002:9-13. See most recently Chae 2004 who employs this method extensively 
in his study of the Davidic Shepherd tradition. 

197 Moo 1983:20. 

198 Paulien 1988:39. Paulien suggests a “direct allusion" is an occurrence of “a word, an idea, or 
brief phrase, in which the author intends to point the reader to a previous work as a means of 
expanding the reader's horizons. The portion of text alluded to can only be fully understood 
in the light of its context within the original work". He speaks of a second way material can 
be indirectly referenced with the term “allusive echo", following Hollander (1981; cf. also 
Hays [1989], whose influential work appeared subsequent to Paulien). In this case the author 
“picked up an idea that can be found in previous literature, but was probably unaware of the 
original source. The idea was in the air of the environment in which the author lived" 
(Paulien 1988:40). Thus, with the case of an allusive echo, there is no contextual evidence 
suggesting the author's conscious intention in the shaping of the text to import the back- 
ground of the allusion into the present context. As will be demonstrated in the following 
chapters, the allusions considered in this thesis are all “direct allusions”, Matt 9:36; 10:6, and 
15:24. A more thorough methodological discussion, then, is not necessary. 
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there will be limitations placed on the work that are unavoidable given the fac- 
tors of time, space and the ability of the researcher, and this is to say nothing 
of the limitations created by the nature of the research question. In the present 
work, the intentional limitation primarily surrounds the study of the Shepherd 
motif in the Jewish Scriptures, Second Temple literature and Matthew’s Gos- 
pel. On the one hand, my treatment of the Shepherd-King tradition in the Jew- 
ish Scriptures and Second Temple literature makes no attempt to provide either 
a comprehensive study of general shepherd imagery or to deal with passages in 
which YHWH is addressed as Israel’s Shepherd-King. Both of these topics 
deserve focused attention in their own right, but not here. My interest lies in 
the application of the Shepherd-King motif specifically to David as Israel’s 
shepherd par excellence and the Messianic Shepherd-King expectations 
spawned by the Davidic covenant (2 Sam 7). The two Shepherding roles (i.e. 
YHWH's and David's) are certainly not unrelated. However, the research 
question of this thesis dictates that the focus be on only those passages that 
orbit around David and Davidic expectations.’ 

On the other hand, in Matthew’s Gospel the research is also intentionally 
narrowed to focus on the Messianic Shepherd-King motif as background for 
the phrase “the lost sheep of the house of Israel”. I divided Part 2 of the thesis 
into three chapters each focusing on a specific Matthean text. The selection of 
the three passages is not self-evident, and it is necessary to justify, at least in a 
preliminary manner, the selection of the passages under investigation since 
there are numerous examples of Matthew’s use of shepherd imagery in the 
Gospel. 

The concern here is not the image generally considered, but a particular 
use of the shepherd image as a symbol for the eschatological Davidic King- 
ship. It is quite possible that all the shepherd imagery in Matthew derives from 
this particular use of the image, but the demonstration of this point is not in the 
purview of this thesis. Thus, the presence of the shepherd imagery alone will 
not warrant a passage’s consideration in this section. There are, to be sure, 
several passages in the First Gospel that could have arguably been handled in 
Part 2 and perhaps suggest the need for further study at a later stage; they are: 
Matthew 2:6; 9:36; 26:31; 10:6 (15:24); 12:9-14; 12:22-30; 14:13-21; 15:32- 
38; 18:12-14; 21:1-12; 24:30-31; 25:31-46, and 27:3-10.? While all of these 
passages hold the potential of bolstering the argument of this section, in order 
to limit the scope of the exploration and to ensure that I build the case on the 
surest of foundations, I have only dealt with the three passages that can be 


199 For a comparison of approaches see Chae 2004, who attempts a much more comprehensive 
study of the Shepherd tradition in both the Jewish scriptures and Second Temple literature. I 
think his approach runs the risk of being too broad and not discriminate enough. 

200 See Martin 1975 for a comprehensive catalogue of shepherd imagery in Matthew. 

201 Refer also to Martin's (1975) comprehensive list. 
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clearly and convincingly shown to contain the Messianic Shepherd-King mo- 
ar 

For this purpose, I have established a set of prescriptive criteria. Chapter 2 
demonstrates that unambiguous instances of the reuse of the Messianic Shep- 
herd-King tradition by both the exilic and post-exilic prophets as well as an- 
cient Jewish writers included two affective elements: despair and hope. On one 
side, the prophets bemoan the conduct of Israel's leaders and offer a scathing 
critique for failing to perform their God-appointed task of protecting and pro- 
viding for the people. What is more, the prophets (and YHWH) lay full blame 
for Israel's exiled condition at their feet. On the other, the prophets proclaim a 
hopeful future as YHWH promises both a punitive response to the sins of Is- 
rael's past shepherds and a restoration of Israel to the Land along with the es- 
tablishment of a new Davidic figure who will righteously and justly shepherd 
Israel. The verb 777 in these predictions has, as its point of departure, the de- 
piction of David in Former Prophets and the Psalms as both statesman and 
national leader. 

The two constituent components of the Shepherd-King motif can be effec- 
tively transformed into an apparatus for certifying the presence of the motif in 
a given Matthean pericope. We can be relatively certain, then, that a passage in 
Matthew contains the Shepherd-King motif if it includes the following rudi- 
ments: (1) specific shepherd/sheep terminology, (2) a political context which 
contains an element of despair over and/or a critique of (or counter-picture to) 
the leadership of Israel, and (3) a reference to the Davidide, or a citation or 
direct allusion to a Davidic Shepherd-King prophetic text. This is not at all to 
suggest that if one or more of these are absent then the motif is not present. 
However, for the sake of this thesis, only those passages meeting the three 
criteria are considered. When these criteria are used as a filter, three pericopae, 
in addition to Matthew 10:6 and 15:24 ("the lost sheep" logia), present them- 
selves: (1) Matthew 2:1-6, (2) 9:35-38, and (3) 26:31-35. 


1.6 Procedure 


The procedure adopted in this thesis may be compared to a series of concentric 
circles. The study is divided into three parts with each serving as a circle of 
context within which the others are viewed, ultimately illuminating the logia 
(see figure 1 below). The outer circle consisting of chapter 2 considers the 
Messianic Shepherd-King motif in its native Jewish milieu. This involves first 
a consideration of the origin of the tradition in the historical and the prophetic 


202 Of the passages listed, perhaps the most likely candidate to be considered an instance of the 
Messianic Shepherd-King motif is Matt 25:31-46. For a detailed discussion of this passage 
which considers it within the Davidic Shepherd-King tradition see Chae 2004:326-46. 
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literature of the Jewish Scriptures. Then, following this trajectory, relevant 
literature of the Second Temple period is considered. 

The next circle of the interpretation, Part 2, consisting of chapters 3—6, dis- 
cusses the Matthean use of the Messianic Shepherd-King motif. Chapters 3—5 
examine Matthew 2:6, 9:36 and 26:31 respectively and establish the presence 
of the motif in Matthew. The final chapter in Part 2 (ch. 6) defends the claim, 
over against the prevailing consensus, that Matthew maintains an abiding hope 
for territorial restoration. 













Ancient Jewish- 
Davidic Messianism 


Matthew’s Gospel 


“The lost 
sheep of 
the house 
of Israel” 


Figure 1. Research Procedure Illustrated 


In the final circle of the dissertation, Part 3, Matthew 10:6 and 15:24 are spe- 
cifically studied in two separate chapters (chs. 7 & 8) within the context of 
Matthew’s Gospel and the Messianic Shepherd-King motif. A final chapter 
(ch. 9) will summarise the results, point forward into future research directions 
and discuss how this thesis relates to other aspects of Matthean thought. 


Part One 


Introduction to Part One 


The Messianic Shepherd-King in Ancient Judaism 


Part 1 consists of one substantial chapter. Chapter 2 initiates the three-fold 
procedure by investigating the Messianic Shepherd-King motif in ancient Ju- 
daism. This chapter, the longest of the thesis, first considers the origin of the 
motif in the Former Prophets and the prophetic literature of the Jewish Scrip- 
tures. Following the scriptural study, an investigation of the trajectory of inter- 
pretation and re-appropriation of the motif is traced through the relevant Sec- 
ond Temple literature. 

The argument of Part | is that the Messianic Shepherd-King motif, while 
not widely used in the Second Temple period, did function significantly for at 
least one sectarian Jewish community in first century Palestine, namely, the 
community who composed and edited the Psalms of Solomon. The motif, 
which was rooted in the eternal promise of Davidic kingship, functioned as a 
vehicle of hope for a political-national restoration of the kingdom of Israel in a 
restored Land. 


Chapter Two 


The Davidic Shepherd-King and His Flock 


“T will set up over them one shepherd, my servant David, 
and he will feed them: he shall feed them 
and be their shepherd” 
Ezekiel 34:23 


2.1 Introduction 


In the introduction, we compared the procedure of this thesis to a series of 
three concentric circles. The outer circle, which investigates the Davidic Shep- 
herd-King motif in the context of the ancient Jewish conceptual world, is the 
subject of this chapter. This outer circle provides the theological, cultural and 
political background for the investigations of Matthew’s use of the Shepherd- 
King motif in Part 2 and “the lost sheep of the house of Israel” phrase in Part 
3. The aim of this chapter, then, is to imbibe the first-century Jewish milieu 
and grasp, as best as possible, two complementary questions: (1) how did the 
Davidic Shepherd-King motif function in first-century Messianic expectation? 
And (2) what was its meaning? In other words, to what end did authors use the 
Davidic Shepherd-King motif in their formulation of Messianic expectations 
and what might a first-century Palestinian Jew have thought when reference 
was made to the Messianic Shepherd-King and his flock? What kind of royal 
figure would have come to mind? What would have been the essential features 
of that individual and what were the implications for their concept of Messiah? 
Further, how would his sheep have been understood? What were their nature 
and essence? 

In order to gain this kind of understanding — as C. H. Dodd said, enter 
“into the strange first-century world” of ideas and expectations' — the chapter 
will examine the Jewish scriptural setting of the Davidic Shepherd-King motif. 
In addition, the development of the motif will be traced from its canonical in- 
ception in the early traditions about King David to its subsequent reuse in both 
the prophetic and post-biblical literature. 


1 See ch. 1 for Dodd’s quotation. 
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Concerning the Second Temple literature, initially a net was cast very 
widely which included investigations into early Rabbinic sources, Philo, Jose- 
phus, the Dead Sea Scrolls and the Jewish Pseudepigrapha writings. The focus 
of the search was intentionally narrow given both the thesis’ concentration on 
Davidic expectations and the findings in the biblical material. As will become 
evident in the discussion below, the search was limited to contexts that com- 
bined linguistic reference to a Davidic figure and shepherd imagery.” Although 
the net was cast wide, the catch was surprising meagre. One immediate con- 
clusion from the exploration is that the motif was not used extensively among 
Jewish writers in the Second Temple period.’ This finding should not surprise, 
given the fact that Messianic expectation, on the one hand, was not a wide- 
spread phenomenon in Second Temple Judaism, and a David-royal Messiah, 
on the other hand, was only one of several kinds of Messianic figures.* Never- 
theless, the particular sources where the motif is used and their historical and 
theological proximity to Matthew’s Gospel could serve as an important back- 
drop for understanding its use by the First Evangelist. 

Accordingly, chapter 2 is divided into three sections. The first is con- 
cerned with examining the theme in Jewish Scripture and tracing the develop- 
ment of the Davidic Shepherd-King motif from the early traditions about 
David through the post-exilic prophets and the Psalms. This will by no means 
be a detailed exegesis of the biblical passages. The purpose is to provide an 
overview of the motif in Scripture as well as the development of the tradition. 
Such an exploration will accomplish three outcomes: it will (1) establish the 
inextricable link between the royal Davidic figure and the Shepherd-King im- 
agery, (2) show the political nature of the motif, and (3) expose the constituent 
elements of the motif in situ. In addition, this section will justify the scope of 
the chapter which is concerned only with the Davidic Shepherd-King tradi- 
tions. 

There is much that could be said about YHWH’s role as Israel's shepherd 
in the Jewish Scriptures, and, indeed, the theme is not inconsequential to our 
interests.’ Yet the limitation of our study is similar to R. Hunziker-Rodewald’s 
recent work on YHWH as shepherd of Israel. Her study, entitled Hirt und 
Herde, only briefly addresses the Davidic Shepherd-King. Further, in her brief 


2 See Chae 2004:138 for a similar methodology. 

3 Contra Chae’s (2004:136-255) analysis and despite his lengthy discussions of 1 Enoch 85— 
90, Qumran, and Tg. Ezek. 

4 On the variegated Messianism of the 2nd Temple Period see discussions by Charlesworth 
1979; Charlesworth, Lichtenberger, and Oegema 1998; Chester 1991; Collins 1994, 1995:3— 
4; Evans 2000, 2000; Horbury 1998; Klausner 1956; Laato 1997; Oegema 1998; Pomykala 
1995; Sanders 1992:295-98; Schiffman 1992. 

5 For YHWH as Israel’s shepherd see: Gen 48:15; 49:24; Psa 23; 28:9; 74:1; 77:20; 78:52-55; 
79:13; 80:1; 95:7; Mic 2:12-13; 4:6-8; 7:14-15; Isa 40:10-11; 49:9-13; Jer 23:2; 31:10; 
50:19; Ezek 34:31. 

6 Hunziker-Rodewald 2001:46-50, 62—72. 
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discussion of the shepherd and sheep in the Second Temple sources she fo- 
cuses exclusively on depictions of YHWH as shepherd, with no discussion of 
the Davidic expectation.’ This chapter will hope to complement her fine con- 
tribution, although it is clearly not as detailed a treatment of the Jewish Scrip- 
ture. 

The two subsequent sections each explore the Messianic Shepherd-King 
motif in one particular ancient Jewish source. The middle section investigates 
passages among the Dead Sea Scrolls which may contain the motif, while the 
final section of the chapter explores the important, and extensive, use of the 
Messianic Shepherd-King motif in Psalms of Solomon 17. 


2.2 The Davidic Shepherd-King Motif 
in the Jewish Scripture 


It has been widely noted that the historians of ancient Israel, whose works are 
now a part of the biblical canon, avoided the use of the title “shepherd” both 
for the description of their patriarchs and their kings. Surprisingly, no figure in 
ancient Israel was given the title shepherd and this seems not to be coinciden- 
tal, given the widespread application of the title in the Ancient Near East.” Yet, 
insofar as the avoidance of the title is commonplace in the historical books, it 
is striking that David is so closely aligned with the function of a shepherd.” In 
fact, R. Hunziker-Rodewald seems correct when she notes that from the per- 
spective of the narrative, the function of shepherding is the starting point for 
conceptions of David’s career and the presentation of his kingship is a “shep- 
herdship” (Hirtenschaft).'° The obvious implication, according to the authors 
of Jewish Scripture, is that David is Israel’s Shepherd-King, although the title 
is never иѕей.'' 


7 Hunziker-Rodewald 2001:205-12. 

8 Hamp 1990; Hunziker-Rodewald 2001:16-33; Otto 2004:135-36. 

9  Hunziker-Rodewald (2001:46) correctly points out that although other figures in the Hebrew 
Bible were characterised as shepherds, e.g. Moses (cf. Exod 3:1) and Amos (cf. Amos 7:14), 
before the start of their divinely ordained vocations, in their subsequent duties in YHWH’s 
service their identity as shepherds did not continue to have meaning: “Während aber bei 
Mose (Ex 3,1) und Amos (Am 7,14f) deren Hirtentätigkeit für den weiteren Verlauf ihrer 
‘Karriere’ keine Bedeutung mehr hat, scheint diese bei David manchenorts gerade als Aus- 
gangspunkt genommen, dessen Herrschaft im übertragenen Sinne als Hirtenschaft zu zeich- 
nen”. 

10 Hunziker-Rodewald 2001:46; see note 9 above and Birch 1998:1233; Brueggemann 1990: 
119; Cartledge 2001:199. 

11 Mauchline (1971:215) notes that the verb nz» in 2 Sam 5:2, “you shall be shepherd of my 
people”, is the first use of this verb in the OT with reference to the king of Israel; see likewise 
McCarter 1984:132. 
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In contrast, the prophets are far less reluctant to use the shepherd imagery 
to describe their leaders. Notably, Jeremiah is the most prolific user of the im- 
agery and the emphasis is most often on the bad shepherds of Israel. What is 
more, the portrayal of David as Israel’s Shepherd-King became codified in the 
prophetic books as a polemical statement of shepherd critique (Hirtenkritik) 
along with the promise of the coming of a new Davidic Shepherd-King (Hir- 
tenideologie). The Psalms, by contrast, while having much to say about David 
and his kingship, only rarely make use of the motif. 


2.2.1 David as Shepherd of his Father(s)’s Flock 


Presumably, the story of David could be summarised with several different 
ideas. Yet, the Bible’s own characterisation of David’s story is chiefly the 
transformation from shepherding his father’s flock to shepherding (leading) 
YHWH'’s (cf. 2 Sam 7:8; Psa 78:70-71): “I took you from the pasture, from 
following the sheep, that you should be prince over my people Israel”. D. 
Brueggemann states, “the entire narrative of David’s rise is staged from shep- 
herd boy (1 Sam 16:11) to shepherd king ... It is Yahweh’s overriding intention 
in the narrative that the shepherd boy should become the shepherd of Israel". 
It is no surprise, then, that from the very outset of the narrative of David in the 
MT in 1 Samuel 16, the function of shepherding is closely linked to David’s 
narrative character. R. Hunziker-Rodewald similarly notes: “Sowohl in 1 Sam 
17,12-31 wie auch in 1 Sam 16,1-13 und 2 Sam [and 5:2] 7,8 stellt Davids 
Hirte-Sein ein unverzichtbares erzählerisches Element dar, das die Identität des 
jungen David ein für allemal festschreibt”.'” 

The first time a reader meets David in the biblical narrative it is as the 
shepherd of his father’s flock. This, of course, is the familiar story of David’s 
anointing by Samuel. Samuel is commanded by God to go to the family of 
Jesse, the Bethehemite, and anoint one of his sons to be the next king of Israel 
(1 Sam 16:1). Parading his sons before Samuel, Jesse neglects to summon his 
youngest son David. However, after considering all of Jesse’s sons, save 
David, Samuel asks Jesse if all are present. Jesse admits that one is out “tend- 
ing the flock” (1 Sam 16:11). Having summoned David, the Lord tells Samuel 
that he is to anoint David the next king of Israel, because “he is the one” 
(1 Sam 16:12). 

The characterisation of David as a shepherd is continued in the narrative in 
the account of David’s appointment into the service of Saul as a musician in 
1 Samuel 16. Saul summoned David by sending messengers to Jesse with the 


12 Brueggemann 1990:237-38. 
13 Hunziker-Rodewald 2001:47. 
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request: “Send me your son David, who is with the sheep” (16:19).'* Interest- 
ingly, according to the narrative, Saul emphasises the fact that David is with 
the flock, though his councillors do not mention that David is a shepherd in 
their description of him in 16:18." 

Secondly, David’s identity as a shepherd is also central to the story of 
David and Goliath (1 Sam 17:15, 34, 40). In 1 Samuel 17:15, the narrator 
again notes David’s assignment of shepherding his father’s flock when he 
comments that: “David would go back and forth from attending on Saul to 
shepherd his father’s flock at Bethlehem".' Further, as the story unfolds, 
David is brought before Saul, who has heard that David desires to fight Goliath 
(1 Sam 17:31-32). As a result of this encounter, David convinces Saul that he 
is capable of defeating Goliath by appealing to his exploits as a shepherd- 
warrior (1 Sam 17:34—36)." In describing the ensuing events, the narrator 
again takes the opportunity to highlight David as a shepherd. As David pre- 
pared for the battle, he refused to wear Saul’s armour and instead took his 
shepherding staff, placed a few stones in his shepherd’s bag and brought his 
sling (1 Sam 17:40).'* David defeated Goliath with the simple implements of a 
shepherd.’ 

David ceases to be the shepherd of his father’s sheep after this victory as 
the narrator notes: “Saul took him on that day and would not let him return to 
his father’s house” (1 Sam 18:2). Moreover, subsequent to the victory, David 
became a successful military commander for the army of Israel: “And David 
went out (777 ххх) and was successful wherever Saul sent him, so that Saul set 
him over the men of war” (18:5; cf. 18:13, 16). With this statement the narrator 
begins to transform the essence of David’s shepherding activity. 

This transformation and the essence of his new figurative task, as the 
shepherd of YHWH's people, become clearer in light of 2 Samuel 5:2. In this 
context, all the tribal leaders of Israel join together to make David king over a 
united kingdom. When the leaders approach David in Hebron they first ac- 


14 See likewise Cartledge 2001:209. 

15 See similarly Brueggemann 1990:126; Cartledge 2001:209. 

16 Note that in the shorter version of LXXB 1 Sam 17:12-31 is missing. For a discussion of the 
text of the OG of 1 Sam 17-18 see Pisano 1984:78-86; also see Dietrich 2002:61-64 for a 
comparison of the narratives in the MT and the OG. 

17 See correspondingly Birch 1998:1111; Brueggemann 1990:130-31; Klein 1983:179; Mauch- 
line 1971:134. 

18 Some commentators perceive a tension in the story between the portrayal of David as a war- 
rior and as young inexperienced shepherd-boy. For example Hunziker-Rodewald (2001:46— 
47; cf. also 2003:168) claims that, according to the narrative, David appears before Goliath 
not as a shepherd, but as a youth: “Dieser [David] tritt in den V.32ff nicht als Hirt, sondern 
als Jugendlicher entgegen (V.42: 73)”, and of the shepherd motif in the story she asserts: 
“Das Hirtenmotiv ist weder fiir die Darstellung von Davids Sieg noch fiir dessen Rezeption in 
1 Sam 19,5 konstitutiv”. She assumes that the references to David’s shepherding exploits in 
the story (e.g. 17:12-31 and 17:34-37) are secondary additions. 

19 See equally Bar-Efrat 2004:595; Cartledge 2001:218-19; Klein 1983:179. 
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knowledge David's hereditary connection with them (cf. 5:1 = 7102 «ess un 
xmi) and then say (5:2): “In times past, when Saul was king over us, it was 
you who led out and brought in Israel. And the Lord said to you, ‘You shall be 
shepherd of my people Israel, and you shall be prince over Israel". The clause 
“it was you who led out and brought in Israel" (5wsgrrw aan wx» not ns) 
is an echo of the military activity of David spoken of in 18:5 (13, 16) and de- 
notes David's new figurative shepherding activity.” The final clause reveals 
the transformation of David's shepherding activity through the parallelism of 
the terms nz» (“shepherd”) and 7713 (“prince”):7! 


TNOPTTN "Br DN TEIN DDN 

Moser oe Tuv man DOM] 
The narrator’s use of the term 117° (cf. also 2 Sam 7:8-11) within the context of 
the military activity of David reveals that it is probably to be taken as a mili- 
tary title (Heerbannführer-Titel). This view is further supported by its use 
elsewhere in 1 and 2 Samuel.? David's assignment to shepherd YHWH's peo- 
ple and his appointment as Israel's prince is to be understood as an officially 
sanctioned form of what David had already been doing as a solider in Saul’s 
service — when he led Israel out and brought them in.” Thus, the characterisa- 
tion of David as a shepherd has been transformed. The image first was used to 
denote David's youth and inexperience. Now, in this new context, it designates 
a military and political leader: David, the Shepherd-King of Israel.” 

The depiction of the shepherd David as national monarch is perhaps an in- 
tertextual allusion to Numbers 27:17 where the idea of "going out and bringing 
in" is used in coordination with the shepherding of YHWH's people. Moses 
petitions YHWH to appoint a person to succeed him who “shall go out before 
them and come in before them (zig? Хз ww) 27327 ns7"en), who shall lead 
them out and bring them in" so that Israel will not be “like sheep without a 
shepherd” (nya штгүз "us ]N3>).° This same negative conception of a shep- 
herdless (hirtenlosen) flock is used again in 1 Kings 22:17 (2 Chron 18:16) to 


20 Interpreters have understood the clause to imply military leadership; see e.g. Anderson 1989: 
75; Brueggemann 1990:237; McCarter 1984:132; Stoebe 1994:155. The translators of the 
JPS’s Tanakh rendered the clause “who led Israel in war". 

21 See similarly Cartledge 2001:411; Hunziker-Rodewald 2001:47-48. 

22 Itis perhaps noteworthy that Tg. Jonathan to 2 Sam 5:2 renders the Hebrew clauses nyan nns 
and m mmm now) as oman nw (“you will be leader") and wc? “nn nw (“you will be 
king"), respectively. Here, then, is evidence of the Targumic tendency, on the one hand, to 
provide an interpretive gloss for nra (cf. e.g. Tg. Jer. 23:1—6), which effectively eliminates 
the Shepherd-King motif. This is perhaps a significant reason for its absence in the early Sec- 
ond Temple period. On the other hand, the Targumist's makes explicit the royal nature of the 
771, rendering it with 757. 

23 See e.g. 1 Sam 9:16; 10:1 (LXX); 2 Sam 7:8; for discussion see Schmidt 1970:170; Hunzi- 
ker-Rodewald 2001:48, п. 28; McCarter 1980:178-79. 

24 See likewise Hunziker-Rodewald 2003:48; McCarter 1984:132. 

25 See correspondingly Birch 1998:1233; Brueggemann 1990:237-38; Cartledge 2001:411. 

26 See also McCarter 1984:132. 
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describe a military defeat. In this passage Micaiah prophesies against Ahab, 
king of Israel, saying: “I saw all of Israel scattered on the mountains, as sheep 
that have no shepherd” (поч ony pw "ex sz). YHWH's appointment and in- 
stallation of David as Israel’s Shepherd-King and the establishment of his dy- 
nasty forever (2 Sam 7:8-16) was to ensure that Israel would not be in such a 
vulnerable and desperate condition. Moreover, the Davidic covenant contained 
in 2 Samuel 7:5-16 (cf. also Psa 89:20-38; 1 Chron 17:4-14), as J. McKenzie 
correctly observed, is the fount of all the subsequent expectations of a new 
David Shepherd-King: 

This certainty that David’s kingdom is the irrevocable beginning of an eternal de- 

velopment, a movement towards a universal goal, since Yahweh, who will extend 

His kingdom over all nations, has united Himself in David with the kings of Israel 

in an eternal community of interest as a father with his sons, is the source of 

Psalms 2, 110, and all the prophecies concerning the house of David.” 

In summary, one thing that clearly stands out in the biblical narrative of David 
is his shepherd identity. From the very beginning of the story we meet David 
the shepherd boy. Additionally, the narrative makes plain that the story of 
David is best summed up in YHWH’s taking of David from shepherding his 
father’s flock and installing him as leader of his people Israel. 

In the process, the shepherding activity is altered from a literal vocation of 
shepherding to a figurative act of leading. Moreover, just as the vocation is 
transformed within the narrative, so also the function of the shepherd activity 
is changed. In the early stages of the story David’s shepherding function is 
used to show his youth, inexperience and faith, with only hints of a more war- 
rior-like function. However, Hunziker-Rodewald has rightly observed that 
David’s shepherding activity, after being linked to his military career by the 
narrator in both 1 Samuel 18 and 2 Samuel 5:2, is transformed into an activity 
of protecting Israel and defeating its enemies: “Davids kriegerisch-militäri- 
scher ‘Karriere’ entsprechend wird in 2Sam 5,2 dann der Israel als 7711 Wei- 
dende als der offiziell zum Schutz von Jhwhs Volk Beauftragte prisentiert”.”” 

In the context of 2 Samuel’s narrative, an understanding of the nature of 
the Davidic Shepherd-King’s flock is easily ascertained. We can appeal to two 
passages to settle the question. First, 2 Samuel 5:1-2 (1 Chron 11:1), which we 
have already addressed, suggests that the flock of YHWH, over whom David 
will shepherd, is political-national Israel. The introductory statement of 5:1 
that “all the tribes of Israel came to David” confirms this.” Having already 


27 The term суі appears 8 times in 2 Sam 7:13, 16, 24-29. 

28 McKenzie 1947:214, emphasis added. 

29 Hunziker-Rodewald 2003:50. 

30 Characteristic of Chronicles’ interest in a united kingdom the text here reads: “All Israel 
gathered to David" (ттт owe 72 asap). 
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reigned over Judah, David would now reign over a united nation of Israel and 
Judah (5:5). 

A second passage which points in this same direction is 2 Samuel 24:17 
(1 Chron 21:17) where the peculiar story of God’s judgement of David for 
taking the census takes place. After choosing to be at the mercy of YHWH 
rather than at the hand of an enemy, David’s sin causes the death of 70,000 of 
his people from “Dan to Beer-sheba” (24:15). As the angel of death is poised 
to attack Jerusalem, David entreats him in 24:17: “Behold, I have sinned, and I 
have done wickedly. But these sheep (N37 лухт), what have they done? Please 
let your hand be against me and against my father’s house”. Clearly from the 
context “these sheep” refer to all the citizens of territorial Israel: all the people 
from Dan to Beer-sheba who suffered the judgement of YHWH. There can be 
no doubt, then, that at least in these narratives, the Shepherd-King’s flock are 
members of political and territorial Israel, the twelve tribes without exclusion. 


2.2.2 The Davidic Shepherd-King Motif in the Prophets 


The hesitation on the part of the historical writers to label Jewish kings and 
political leaders as “shepherds” was not carried on by the prophets of the exilic 
and post-exilic period. In fact, the label “shepherd” is used often in the proph- 
ets and especially by Jeremiah to designate both the political leaders of Israel 
and of foreign nations (e.g. Jer 6:3; 12:10). Furthermore, they invoked the 
Shepherd-King motif as an affective response. From the passages in Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel, Micah and Zechariah (where the motif is employed) two antithetical 
affective elements are always present: despair and hope. From one standpoint, 
the prophets bemoan the conduct of Israel’s leaders and offer a scathing cri- 
tique for failing to perform their God-appointed task of protecting and provid- 
ing for the people. What is more, the prophets (and YHWH) lay full blame for 
Israel’s exiled condition at their feet. From another standpoint, the prophets 
proclaim a hopeful future as YHWH promises both a punitive response to the 
sins of Israel’s past shepherds and a restoration of Israel to the Land along with 
the establishment of a new Davidic figure who will righteously and justly 
shepherd Israel. The verb nz» in these predictions, then, has as its point of de- 
parture the depiction of David as both statesman and monarch.*' What is more, 
the Shepherd-King's flock is the population within unified national Israel who 
are under one monarch. 

Micah 4:14—5:5. The Bible presents Micah’s prophetic career as contem- 
poraneous with Isaiah in the late eighth century B.C. The book begins with a 
superscription that associates his prophetic activity with the reigns of three 


31 бее likewise Hunziker-Rodewald 2001:62. 
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Judean kings: Jotham (742-735 B.C.), Ahaz (735-715 B.C.) and Hezekiah 
(715-687 B.C.). This era of Israel’s history saw the fall of the Northern King- 
dom to Tiglath-pileser III and the Assyrian Empire (722 B.C.), while the de- 
mise of the Davidic monarchy and the Southern Kingdom was also anticipated. 

It is likely that 4:14 (ET=5:1)-5:5 continues the theme of “from ‘now’ to 
‘then’” which has served as the substructure of chapter 4.27 Micah’s text alter- 
nates between scenes of judgement and promise. Here 4:14, on one reading, 
envisages a despairing situation of occupation and political humiliation," as 
the ruler of Israel has been “struck on the cheek with a staff”.”* Although this 
does not necessarily imply the downfall of the Davidic monarchy, it seems 
likely that, in the wake of the Assyrian conquest of Israel and Sennacherib’s 
invasion of Judah and siege of Jerusalem (cf. 2 Kings 18:13-37), the humilia- 
tion visualised here is a portent of the fall of the Davidic dynasty. 

Earlier in the prophecy, in chapter 3, Micah has indicted the “rulers of the 
House of Jacob”, and the “chiefs of the House of Israel” (3:9) for their unjust 
practices and announced the coming judgement on Jerusalem (3:12). So, there 
is despair over the desperate situation Israel finds itself in due to the inept and 
selfish leadership of the royal house. On account of this, YHWH will judge 
Israel and destroy both the Davidic dynasty and its capital city. Yet, at the 
same time, Micah announces the future rescue of Israel. At a time in the future, 
after the labour of daughter Zion has come to an end” and the reconstitution of 
the nation as a federation of tribes is complete," YHWH will install a new 
Davidic ruler, who will rule Israel on his behalf (^? — 5:1) and will shepherd 
Israel “by the might of the Lord and the power of his name” (5:3). The result 
will be that the “remnant of Jacob” (cf. 5:6, 7) will live, once and for all, se- 
curely in the Land of Israel (5:3).°° The security of Eretz Israel is maintained 


32 See Allen 1976:339-40. 

33 The same Hebrew verb 77: can be translated “slash yourself” or “gather in troops”. A number 
of English translations are based on the latter meaning (e.g. NASB, NIV, NRSV); cf. Allen 
1976:341. 

34 Allen (1976:341) points out the humiliating connotation that the depiction of the king being 
slapped carries; cf. e.g. Job 16:10; Lam 3:30. 

35 Cf. Allen 1976:341. 

36 Simundson (1996:571; cf also McKane 1998:159) suggests that the mother in labour should 
not be understood as the mother of a new king in connection with Isa 7:14 as it is sometimes 
interpreted. Rather the image is a promise that the painful ordeal in the present (cf. Micah 
4:9-10) will eventually lead to a glorious result. Read this way, he asserts that it is probably 
addressed to a people either about to enter exile or already in exile. 

37 See Allen (1976:345-46) who suggests that the reference to the return of the brothers is likely 
the hope for the regathering and reunification of the tribes of the Northern Kingdom of Israel 
with the Southern Kingdom of Judah. 

38 While the phrase “to the ends of the land” (77802872) in 5:3 may refer to the extreme limits 
of the then-known world as it often does (see Psa 2:9 below), in this context, which stresses 
“our land" and “our borders" (5:5b), the phrase seems not describe a world Empire or univer- 
sal Empire as some have suggested (cf. Allen 1976:347), but rather serves as a basis for the 
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by the vigilant watch-care of the Davidic Shepherd-King (5:4-5), who, with 
the help of “under-shepherds”, will defend the “borders” (233 = 5:5b [EV 
5:6b]) of Israel from any and every future invading force (e.g. Assyria). 

Jeremiah 23:1-8; 50:6. Jeremiah’s prophetic career, according to the bib- 
lical presentation, took place in the late seventh and early sixth centuries B.C. 
According to the book (Jer 1:2-3), his career spanned the reigns of Josiah (627 
B.C.) to Zedekiah (586 B.C.) and took place during religious reforms of Josiah 
(622 B.C.) and the destruction of Jerusalem and Judah (586 B.C.) as well as 
the exile of its leading citizens to Babylon (596-586 B.C.). 

While commentators assume that 23:1—8 represents three separate oracles 
or sermons loosely knitted together,” the Shepherd-King motif and the theme 
of the restoration of the house of David dominate the passage. The first four 
verses summarise the preceding section of judgement (21:11-22:30) against 
the kings of Judah (cf. 21:11a — “and to the house of Judah say”). Judah's 
shepherds are castigated for neglecting their God-ordained responsibility as the 
“house of David” (cf. 21:12) to rule over Judah. Perhaps the most grievous 
example in the time of Jeremiah was Jehoiakim’s (cf. 22:13-17) oppressive 
and unjust governance (с. 608—598 B.C.). The text, through the emphatic con- 
struction of 23:2: “You have scattered my flock (ssns zps29 omy) and have 
driven them away”, makes the point that although the Exile is God’s doing, it 
is ultimately the result of the misrule of the shepherds. On account of this, 
YHWH promises to execute judgement on them for their evil deeds. In addi- 
tion, YHWH promises not only to judge, but to restore the nation to the Land 
(23:3-4): “Then I will gather the remnant of my flock ... and I will bring them 
back to their fold” and place over them shepherds “who will care for Шеш”. 
These words of hope are made more specific in the second section, 23:5-6, 
when YHWH promises to install a new Davidide (“а righteous branch" — 973 
nay)? whose rule over a united monarchy will be so characterised by justice, 
righteousness and security that he will be called “The Lord our righteousness” 
(2275 пут)“ In addition, the two “houses” of geopolitical Israel – Judah and 
Israel (3:6-13) — will be delivered and secure (23:6). 

The final oracle, 23:7-8, which interestingly is missing from the OG, de- 
clares that the future redemption will be of such a quality that it will trump 
God’s former act of redemption from Egypt as God’s signature redemptive 


peace within the borders of Eretz Israel (cf. similarly Andersen and Freedman 2000:470; 
Hunziker-Rodewald 2001:63). 

39 See Holladay 1986:613; Lundbom 2004:165—77; Miller 2001:744. 

40 Тһе Targum inserts a reference to the Messiah here, replacing ҳрчхч mwn for the Hebrew may 
ps. 

4] Cf. parallel in MT Jer 33:14-17. Note that the Targum and OG depart from the Hebrew. The 
Targum paraphrases and explains the Hebrew 1273 пүт by rendering the phrase тор por к: 
prm myra (“righteous deeds shall be done for us before the Lord in his days"). Levey 
(1974:156, n. 82) reasons that this is because "the kernel of the Messianic idea is found in it". 
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work. And this final redemption, once for all, consummates a primary element 
of Israel’s eschatological hope: “Then they shall dwell in their own land” 
(гәл). 

In addition to Jeremiah 23:1—8, 50:6 should be considered within the dis- 
cussion. The verse is a rehearsal of the theme contained in 23:1—2: 

My people have been lost sheep (ni73x тхх/лооВота AnoAwAöT«a). Their shep- 

herds have led them astray, turning them away on the mountains. From mountain 

to hill they have gone. They have forgotten their fold. 

Essentially no new information is gained here about the Shepherd-King motif, 
but rather the verse recasts the argument so that the scattered and exiled condi- 
tion of YHWH's people is the fault of its shepherds, thereby continuing the 
Hirtenkritik. The perspective is, however, different due to its focus. While the 
passage reviews the cause of the Exile, its interest is squarely on the guilt of 
Babylon for its excessive abuse of Israel in its vulnerable state. The section 
(50:1-51:58) is a judgement speech against Babylon (and Assyria) because, 
according to Jeremiah, it assumed God’s judgement on Israel and Judah meant 
an open season. The identity of the “lost sheep” here is a group comprising 
both houses of Israel: “the people of Israel together with the people of Judah” 
(50:4). Interestingly, while Israel is characterised elsewhere as lost without an 
accompanying reference to Judah (Jer 23:1-8; 31:1-22; cf. also Micah 5:2 in 
above discussion), Judah is never referred to as lost without a holistic reference 
to both Israel and Judah.” Within the context of 50:4-19, YHWH's flock will 
be redeemed and he will return them to their pasture (3133). What is more, as a 
part of this restoration, according to 50:20, the iniquity and sin of Israel and 
Judah will disappear because YHWH promises to “pardon those whom I leave 
as a remnant”. 

Ezekiel 34:23-24; 37:22-25. The Jewish Scripture portrays the prophet 
Ezekiel as a Judean priest who was one of the Jerusalemites exiled to Babylo- 
nia with King Jehoiachin in 597 B.C. (cf. 2 Kings 24:8-17; Ezek 1:1-3). From 
the biblical perspective his prophetic career took place in the early sixth cen- 
tury and, like his older contemporary Jeremiah, he lived through both the de- 
struction of Jerusalem and the Temple in 586 B.C. and the early stages of the 
Babylonian Exile. 

In the two passages in Ezekiel where the Davidic Shepherd-King motif is 
employed, the pattern of despair and hope is continued. So much of Ezekiel 34 
is similar to Jeremiah 23, that many scholars assume Ezekiel 34’s content was 
shaped to a great extent by the material in Jeremiah," although not without 


42 This observation will prove useful for the argument of ch. 7 below. 

43 Note that Tg. Jonathan to Ezekiel 34 and 37 is a literal translation of the MT with no defini- 
tive Messianic interpretation; cf. Levey 1987:99, n. 12; 105, n. 12. 

44 See Greenberg 1997:709; Hunziker-Rodewald 2001:65. 
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significant development.” According to Ezekiel 34, the shepherds of Israel 
have not only exploited the sheep for their own needs as in Jeremiah 23:1-8, 
but have also allowed the strong to oppress the weak of the flock (34:17-22).* 
The result, as in Jeremiah, is the same: the shepherds are held responsible for 
the “scattering of the flock” (34:6). In the face of this desperate situation, 
YHWH steps in and promises a just response (34:10) in proportion to the fail- 
ure of the past shepherds: “The coming divine regime is a mirror image of the 
past human regime in which each standing failure is corrected". YHWH 
promises that he will rescue his sheep by seeking them out, gathering them out 
of the countries where they have been scattered and bringing them back to 
their own land (ans) (Ezek 37:21; cf. Jer 23:8). There YHWH will feed, 
water and tend them justly. 

Then, similar to Jeremiah 23, after the denunciation of the failures of 
Judah's last kings and an announcement of judgement, YHWH promises to 
establish over them the “one shepherd, my servant David". Further, the new 
earthly shepherd will do as YHWH does: “he will feed Israel and be their 
shepherd" (Ezek 34:23). There is here an implicit amalgamation of functions 
as the new David will mirror the shepherding function of YHWH. D. Block 
comments: “Yahweh is the divine patron of the people; David is his represen- 
tative and deputy". ^ Similarly J. Levenson has observed, “God does not send 
his messiah to rule; he rules through his messiah". ^? 

While we can agree with Levenson's statement here, we cannot go as far 
as he does in radically reading Ezekiel's prophesy such that a “depoliticization 
of the messianic office" results.” I. Duguid and others have stressed that “there 
is no diminution of power" in Ezekiel's description of the office of the new 
David. What is more, they have highlighted the weakness of an “apolitical” 
reading in that it seems both to downplay the Davidide's place over the people 
(Ezek 34:23) and the fact that his relationship to the rest of Israel is not simply 
"primus inter pares but shepherd to sheep, a relationship which involves 
authority as well as service"! It cannot be denied that the Messianic office is 
a "position in the divine regime", but this view of kingship is the essential idea 
behind the so-called “Law of the King" in Deuteronomy 17:14-20. 


45 Perhaps most significantly is the change from the plural “shepherds” in Jer 23:4 to the singu- 
lar “shepherd” in Ezek 34:23. Block (1995:173) suggests that the announcement of a single 
ruler is “a reversal of the division of Israel into Northern and Southern Kingdoms" (Ezek 
37:15-25). 

46 See also Greenberg 1997:709. 

47 Levenson 1976:87. 

48 Block 1995:176; cf. also Hunziker-Rodewald 2001:67. 

49 Levenson 1976:87. 

50  Levenson 1976:57—107; esp. 84—91; cf. similarly Joyce 1998: esp. 332-37. 

51 Duguid 1994:48-49; cf. also Block 1995:176. 
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The stress in Ezekiel on the “limited” role of the future Davidide is conso- 
nant with the Deuteronomic vision of the national-political life of Israel." 
Levenson, then, is only partially correct when he states: “The messianic office 
has been absorbed into the divine office, where it yet retains some identity”.” 
It is not that the political office “has been” now absorbed in some new and 
unprecedented way; but rather the political office was always intended to be 
absorbed and subject to YHWH's reign. Yet, according to the biblical record, 
this was only ever briefly a reality under the Davidic and Solomonic 
administrations” Thus, in the future the intended and proper relationship 
between YHWH and his earthly monarch, whom he has appointed and 
established over the restored Israel, will eternally exist. 

The ultimate result of the restoration will be a covenantal relationship, as 
Ezekiel 34:24 states in the covenant formula: “I, the Lord, will be their God, 
and my servant David shall be prince among them” (cf. likewise 34:30-31). 
With this statement, Israel’s national covenant is inextricably linked with the 
Davidic covenant.” Block observes that the prepositional expression cimi (“in 
their midst’) “recalls the auxiliary affirmation often viewed as a part of the 
covenant formula, ‘I will dwell in their midst’”.°° For Ezekiel, “[the new 
David] symbolizes the presence of Yahweh in the midst of his people"? Thus, 
as Block has suggested, the goal of the restoration is nothing short of the rees- 
tablishment of the national covenant in its full force and scope (cf. Deut 
4:31).°8 

Ezekiel 37:22-25 in many respects mirrors Ezekiel 34:23-24 in its use of 
the Shepherd-King motif. It does, however, serve a different purpose than in 
the latter passage. Here the focus of the context is the reunification of all the 
tribes of Israel into one nation, over which one king will reign. As in Ezekiel 
34 the constituent elements of the Shepherd-King motif are present — although 
perhaps the negative critique of Israel’s past shepherds is more implied than 
stated. The fact of the separation and the need for a reunification implies the 
divisive politics associated with Israel's history.” Further, YHWH will estab- 
lish a new political state after gathering the exiles back to the Land. Block ob- 
serves that Ezekiel’s “present preference for melek over nasi highlights the 
restoration of Israel to full nationhood”.° The foundation of this new political 
state will be unlike that of the past because, in contrast, YHWH promises to 


52 See Duguid 1994:45. 

53 Levenson 1976:95, emphasis added. 

54 See Cross’s (1973:281—85) description of the pro-monarchial stratum of the Deuteronomistic 
history which stressed this aspect of the Davidic ideal. 

55 СЕ also Hosea 3:5; Jer 30:9-10. 

56 Block 1995:177; cf. e.g. Gen 7:7; Exod 29:45-46; Lev 26:12-13. 

57 Block 1995:177. 

58 Paraphrase of Block 1995:177. 

59 Cf. similarly Levenson 1976:93. 

60 Block 1995:178, emphasis added. 
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“save” and “cleanse” the people so they will not fall again into idolatry 
(37:23). Interestingly, in contrast to Ezekiel 34 (and Jer), here we see that the 
Exile was not only the fault of the shepherds, but the sheep also had a part in 
the sin that led to the Exile. Yet in the entirely new existence (Neuordnung)? 
resulting from the purification YHWH will bring about, they will never again 
"defile themselves" and they will then be characterised by the statement: "they 
shall be my people, and I will be their God" (37:23). 

YHWH will install his “servant David" over this new order that he has 
created; he will be the “one shepherd for all of them” (37:24). Moreover, the 
outcome of YHWH's activity will be a never-ending protection within the bor- 
ders of the Promised Land: 

They shall dwell in the land that I gave to my servant Jacob, where your fathers 


lived. They and their children and their children's children shall dwell there for- 
ever, and David my servant shall be their prince forever. 


It is noteworthy that the Davidic Shepherd-King, as in the previous prophetic 
passages we have considered, “plays no part in the restoration of the nation". ^? 
He is placed over the new order once it has been established. His responsibili- 
ties, according to Ezekiel, are to stabilise and maintain the conditions of peace 
and security that YHWH has established: "der in Ez 34,23 und 37,24 angekün- 
digte eine Hirt David ist zur Überwachung und Aufrechterhaltung einer Ord- 
nung beauftragt".^^ His kingship, therefore, is an extension of YHWH's king- 
ship and is in no way in conflict with it. 

Zechariah 9-14. The Bible presents Zechariah as a unified text composed 
by Zechariah somewhere in the early reign of Darius I (522-486 B.C.). Zecha- 
riah 9-14 invokes a Shepherd-King motif with the same elements we have 
seen in the previous prophetic expectations: the leadership of Israel, the resto- 
ration of the Davidic monarchy and the kingdom of Israel, and shepherding 
imagery. The image of the Shepherd-King is so central to the message of this 
section of Zechariah C. F. Evans has remarked: 

It would hardly be sufficient to say that the prophecy contains references to the 

shepherd of Israel and the flock of Israel; its account of the judgement and redemp- 

tion is to a considerable extent given in terms of the shepherd and the flock. 
The Davidic element appears first in 9:9-10. After the prophecy depicts 
YHWH's deliverance of Israel's territory from its enemies (9:1—8), it then ex- 
horts "Fair Zion" to rejoice because her king is returning to Jerusalem. This 
king is likely the Davidide who was mentioned earlier in the prophecy as 


61 See Block 1995:180; Hunziker-Rodewald 2001:68. 
62 See Hunziker-Rodewald 2001:68. 

63 Block 1995:183. 

64  Hunziker-Rodewald 2001:68. 

65 See similarly Hunziker-Rodewald 2001:68. 

66 Evans 1954:8. 
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God’s “servant, the Branch” (3:8; 6:12).9 The restoration of the unified king- 
dom under the restored Davidic leadership will bring “peace to the nations"? 
and will extend “from sea to sea" (9:10). While it is true that the king is not 
explicitly referred to with the designation “shepherd” in this context, the peo- 
ple of Israel are designated with the familiar moniker "flock" in Zechariah 
9:16: “On that day the Lord their God will save them for they are the flock of 
his people" (say Ns). 

A critique of Israel's leadership is taken up in chapters 10 and 11. It would 
be inaccurate to understand these chapters as one unified discussion, since they 
display varying interests and themes. Nevertheless, both of these chapters fo- 
cus on the problem of leadership and utilize the familiar shepherd imagery to 
accomplish their ends. Zechariah 10:2 initiates the critique with the statement 
that the flock is "scattered" for the lack of a shepherd. The prophecy further 
states that YHWH's anger is aroused against the shepherds because of their 
lack of care for the flock (10:3), presumably the cause of the scattering. 
YHWH, however, will rescue his people (both houses of Israel) and punish the 
shepherds. The rescue will involve a pardon of their sin (10:6), a regathering of 
the nation from where they had been scattered (10:8-10) and restoration of 
their national sovereignty and might (10:12). In contrast, the shepherds will be 
humiliated and punished for their treatment of his flock (11:1—3). 

Zechariah 11:4-17, the so-called shepherd-allegory, continues the critique 
of Israel's political leaders. This passage is enigmatic and variously interpreted 
(e.g. the two sign-acts can be interpreted in at least two ways: [1] as the posi- 
tive act of the “good shepherd” and the negative act of the “bad shepherd”? or 
[2] as both negative depictions of a “bad shepherd”’'). Yet, no matter how one 
reads it there is no question that the unit is an utterance of judgement upon 
Israel's shepherds.” Here the prophet is commanded to perform “sign-acts”,”” 
thereby taking the role of a foolish and worthless shepherd and shepherding 


67 See likewise Meyers and Meyers 1993:123-24; Ollenburger 1996:807. 

68 The LXX reverses the directional preposition in 9:104, thereby creating a converse transla- 
tion. Rather than rendering the Hebrew preposition 5 in the phrase z"7 with the expected eic, 
the Greek translator used ¿Ẹ “from”: €& €0v@v. In the MT the nations receive the announce- 
ment of peace through YHWH's action of bringing war to an end and his installation of Jeru- 
salem's king. In the LXX, however, the announcement moves in the opposite direction. It is 
the nations who bring peace to Israel. A reasonable solution for the change in the LXX is not 
readily accessible. Whatever the reason, the translation of 9:10d in the OG asserts that after 
the king arrives and removes the enemy nations from Palestine “plenty and peace" will be 
brought to Israel from the nations. 

69 See Meyers and Meyers 1993:157; Ollenburger 1996:811. The BHS suggests that zz [N32 is 
the probable reading of 9:16; see JPS's Tanakh translation. Furthermore, when the merging 
of the roles of YHWH and the king in this context is taken into account, 9:16 can, by implica- 
tion, be applied to YHWH's human agent — the king; for explanation see Merrill 1994:252. 

70 Boda 2003:281—84; Merrill 1994. 

71 Ollenburger 1996:820; Redditt 1995:124. 

72 Evans 1954:6; Ollenburger 1996:820. 

73 Boda 2003:280. 
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the flock “meant for slaughter” (11:4). The verses of this passage are essen- 
tially the narrative description of the cause of the shepherdless condition al- 
ready described in 10:2." The verses depict Zechariah's actions as both para- 
digmatic and portentous.”” YHWH will raise up a “worthless” shepherd 
(11:16) who will abandon the flock in the way Zechariah demonstrated (11:9). 

Interestingly, the prediction of the appearance of a future shepherd here is 
both continuous and discontinuous with the other prophets. Instead of being a 
cause for future redemption as in Ezekiel and Jeremiah, this shepherd will be a 
cause of severe turmoil for the nation. Does this reversal of the expectation of 
a future king equate to a negative view of the Davidic monarchy? Perhaps, but 
too negative a view of the Davidic monarchy by the author is difficult to main- 
tain in view of Zechariah 12:6-8 and the surrounding context. Here YHWH 
promises to destroy all the nations that fight against Israel as well as save Jeru- 
salem and exult the house of David." 

The elements of the motif culminate in Zechariah 13:7." Although there is 
a difference of opinion concerning the identity of the shepherd spoken of here, 
it is clearly a political figure of some sort.” According to the prophecy the 
shepherd will be slain and the flock will be scattered. The judgement that falls 
on the shepherd who is characterised as YHWH's "friend" will ultimately re- 
sult in the refinement and restoration of a remnant of the people (13:7-9). 
Through this remnant and from Jerusalem, YHWH will reign over the earth as 
king (14:9, 16).? 

Summation. The prophetic passages studied here illustrate that King 
David's characterisation as a Shepherd-King in the Former Prophets became a 
significant motif in the formulation of the prophetic expectations for national 
redemption. The motif seems to function polemically in the prophets giving 
voice to both despair and hope. On the one hand, a central component of the 
motif is the expression of anguish over the injustice of the failed royal leader- 
ship as well as a robust critique and a pronouncement of judgement on the 
leadership. On the other hand, the motif is a vehicle of hope for the future res- 
toration of the nation. The expectation of restoration is a united political- 


74 See similarly McComiskey 1988:1188; Ollenburger 1996:820. 

75  Ollenburger 1996:820. 

76 See ch. 3 of this thesis for my argument that Matthew's made use of Zech 12:4-8 in Matt 2:6. 

77 For a discussion of the use of Zech 13:7 in CD-B 19:7-9 see ch. 5 below. 

78 The "shepherd" is a crux interpretum, according to Meyers and Meyers, and has been inter- 
preted in various ways. What is uncontested is the fact that the shepherd in this context is a 
political ruler of some type, although the image of the shepherd in Zechariah is not necessar- 
ily uniform (cf. Petersen 1995:130). Sweeney (1989:695) has argued that “shepherd” refers to 
the Persian monarch Cyrus who in Isaiah YHWH referred as “my shepherd” (Isa 44:28). 
Meyers and Meyers (1993:386) take the term to be inclusive and believes it refers to the de- 
mise of the Davidic line. Merrill (1994:337) understands the shepherds to be the royal shep- 
herd-kings of Israel 

79 Fora more detailed discussion of Zech 13:7 see ch. 5 of this thesis. 
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national Israel; and it involves the gathering of the people back to the Land, the 
reconstitution of the twelve tribes and the establishment of a new Davidic 
monarchy. 

The portrait of the future Shepherd-King in the prophets is concordant 
with the political, national ruler depiction set out by the biblical historians. He 
is envisaged as YHWH’s viceroy, though he seems not to have a role in bring- 
ing about the restoration — this is most evidently a direct act of YHWH. After 
the restoration the Davidide is installed to maintain the new order of right- 
eousness and peace through his YHWH sanctioned and supported government. 
For this role, the new Shepherd-King is uniquely gifted with the power of 
YHWH (Micah 5:3) and rightly related to him, being called by YHWH “my 
servant” (cf. Ezek 34:23). In addition, the Messianic Shepherd-King’s flock is 
comprised of both Israel and Judah — those who will be united into a restored 
kingdom of both houses of Israel. 


2.2.3 The Davidic Shepherd-King Motif in the Psalms 


The Psalms are relevant to our study for several reasons, not least because until 
the modern period, and especially so in ancient Judaism, most of the Psalms 
were thought to have been composed and performed by King David. While 
there are numerous references to YHWH as shepherd of Israel," there are only 
two references to David as a shepherd. It would perhaps be useful given the 
luxury of more time and space to develop the line of research related to 
David's view of YHWH as his and Israel's shepherd. The royal Psalms, as J. 
H. Eaton has pointed out, explicitly make clear that in fact YHWH is Israel's 
true Shepherd-King, but the Davidide is his earthly instrument. Yet our inter- 
est in this chapter is more narrowly on the Scripture's view of David as Israel's 
Shepherd-King. Within the Psalms, two passages present themselves for con- 
sideration: Psalm 2:9 and 78:70-72. 

Psalm 2:9. Scholars consider this Psalm to be among the "Royal Psalms" 
in the Psalter. Questions related to the origin and use of the Psalm, however, 
remain obscure and for our purposes are not critical to the present investiga- 


80 See Eaton 1976:21; Pomykala 2004:38-40. The evidence shows that this view extended into 
the Second Temple period: see Sir 47:8-10; Ant. 7:305-06; the NT (cf. Mark 12:36; Acts 
1:16; 2:34; 4:25; Rom 4:6; 11:9; Heb 4:7); also the Talmud attributes the Psalms to David (cf. 
b. Ber. 9b). 

81 Psa 23; 28:9; 74:1; 77:20; 78:52-55; 79:13; 80:1; 95:7. 

82 Eaton 1976:135-36; see also Schaefer (2001:10) who notes, “Zion’s head of state was 
thereby understood to be a function and instrument of God. To obey the human sovereign 
was to obey God, and to rebel against human authority meant insurrection against God (cf. 
Psa 2:2-3). 
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tion.? If scholars are correct, the speaker throughout the Psalm is to be under- 
stood as a Davidic King, though referring to himself at times in the third as 
well as first person.** The psalm pictures a general revolt of the nations, God's 
vassals,? against "the Lord and his anointed" (2:2). Their intention is to free 
themselves from the government of the kingdom of YHWH and his Davidide. 
Interestingly this rule is pictured as a “yoke” (2:3). In response to the desire for 
rebellion against YHWH, the psalmist turns his attention to YHWH's tran- 
scendent throne room where he is pictured mocking the intentions of the na- 
tions. The Davidic King in the psalm speaks of God's decree that he has been 
declared God's son and is entitled and equipped to rule the nations from Zion 
(2:7-9). Psalm 2:10-12 concludes the warning with a call to the nations to 
show proper deference and submission to YHWH and his king, as well as a 
beatitude spoken upon those that do so. 

A reference to the Davidic Shepherd-King appears in the OG and the Tar- 
gum of Psalm 2:9; consider the following textual comparison in the table be- 
low. The extant versions of the verse reveal a significant difference in the way 
the verse was read in the first century. While the Targum is quite different 
from the Old Greek and the MT, the latter two only depart on the rendering of 
the phrase zz*»/mowiaveig avtovc. There seem to be good reasons for the 
difference in translation between the two versions, and good arguments are 
offered on both sides for which of the two better represents the original read- 
ing. Nevertheless, the important point for this argument is the fact that the 
verse was read by some first-century Jews as a Shepherd-King text. 


83 Scholars have suggested that the most likely occasion for this psalm is the annual remem- 
brance of renewal of the Davidic Kings enthronement; see Eaton 1976:112-13; Schaefer 
2001:8. 

84 E.g. Eaton 1976:111. 

85 Schaefer (2001:10) importantly points out that although the use of the “rulers of the earth” for 
the petty princes who were temporarily subjugated by Israel in real history is an exaggeration, 
the claim “is understood as God's design for the Davidic dynasty ... [and] is the mainstay of 
the hope of the Hebrew scriptures for the consummation of all things at the end of time". 

86 The textual issue between the LXX and the MT comes down to the pointing of the conso- 
nants asan. The pointing of the MT indicates the use of the Aramaic root yy, while the LXX 
assumes a verbal form derived from nz". For a discussion in support of the LXX see Briggs 
and Briggs 1969:23; Emerton 1978:502; Otto 2004:135-36; Wilhelmi 1976 and for the MT 
see Craigie 1983:64; Dahood 1966:13; Kraus 1993:124. 
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OG*’ Psa 2:9 


MT Psa 2:9 


Targum Psalms 2:988 





NOLUAVEIS AVTOUS Ev 
óópóo ciónoQ 

WC oxeboc HEQAUÉWG 
ovvro(yeic AUTOUVG. 
Thou shalt shepherd?? them 


with a rod of iron; thou shalt 
dash them in pieces as a 


or esi oyan 
asain asi 005 


You shall break them with a 
rod of iron and dash them in 
pieces like a potter’s vessel. 


swn Tn prann 
тко тл Noman 
Ana 

улп 


You shall teach them as with 





the staff of iron, like a vessel 
of a potter you shall shepherd 


potter’s vessel. them.” 











Table 1. Textual Comparison: Psalm 2:9 


According to the Greek, the Davidic King will “shepherd” the nations with a 
rod of iron. Curiously, although the Targum contains a unique reading it has 
two terms that suggest it too imagined a Davidic Shepherd-King: the noun 
холл meaning “staff” and the verb гч meaning “to pasture" or “to lead"?! On 
this reading Psalm 2, as in the prophetic literature, depicts the Davidic Shep- 
herd-King as a royal military figure who exercises YHWH’s rule on the earth. 
However, here in Psalm 2 that rule is envisaged to extend beyond the borders 
of the Promised Land to encompass the territories of the nations to the “ends of 
the earth” (7802), (Psa 2:8).? 

Psalm 78:70—72. It has been oft noted that Psalm 78 is difficult to catego- 
rise.” It is the second-longest psalm in the Psalter behind Psalm 119. This 
psalm seems best described as a “didactic historical psalm" because it uses a 





87 “ОС” stands for “Old Greek" and designates the oldest recoverable form of the Greek text of 
the particular book in question (cf. Mclay 2003:6-7). The text used in this thesis is the Gót- 
tingen edition. Strictly speaking the designation “LXX” originally referred to the Greek trans- 
lation of the Pentateuch, but has been come to be used more broadly to refer to the whole of 
the Greek Jewish Scriptures. For stylistic purposes, then, I sometimes use the terms OG and 
LXX interchangeably. 

88 The text here is taken from Lagarde 1873. See the recent useful essay by Evans (2004: esp. 
44) on the Aramaic Psalter and the New Testament. He distinguishes between the terms 
“Aramaic Psalter” and “Targum Psalms". The former represents the Aramaic tradition of the 
Psalms as a whole, from oral to written, in all of its diversity of expression and development, 
while the latter refers to a more narrow expression of the Aramaic Psalter. He states, “Jesus 
and some NT writers were familiar with the Aramaic Psalter, out of which eventually Targum 
Psalms would grow". With respect to dating then, Evans (2004:75) asserts, “The evidence 
suggests that there are ancient traditions in Targum Psalms ... some of the older material 
seems to reach back to the first century and in some cases earlier ... the extant Targum 
Psalms does indeed contain early Palestinian traditions". 

89 I depart here from Benton's translation which renders лоціомїс with the interpretive gloss 
“to rule". 

90  Stec (2004:30) translates the verse: “You will break them as with a rod of iron, (and) shatter 
them like a potter's vessel". 

91 See Sokoloff 2002 for definitions of terms. 

92 See also Rev 2:27; 12:5; 19:15 for a reading similar to the Septuagint. 

93 See similarly Berlin and Brettler 2004:1367; Kraus 1993:122. 
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narrative of the past to teach about the present.” In this way, its purpose is to 
encourage the listeners (“my people”) to be obedient in contrast to previous 
generations (78:6-7). The psalm concludes in 78:65-72 with a rejection of the 
Northern Kingdom (“clan of Joseph” and “tribe of Ephraim”) — although per- 
haps more narrowly a rejection of the Northern Kingdom as the place of 
YHWH's sanctuary and throne.” Also, there is an affirmation of Davidic king- 
ship and sovereign's seat of power exclusively centred in Zion - YHWH's 
chosen city. 

In Psalm 78:70—72 the motif of Shepherd-King continues to undergo de- 
velopment, while still remaining within the sphere of politics. Absent from this 
context are the royal military connotations of the image of David as a Shep- 
herd-King, which have factored so significantly in the prophetic material and 
Psalm 2:9. Here the military quality of the theme is replaced by what Hunzi- 
ker-Rodewald has called a theological-ethical quality (theologisch-ethische 
Qualitit).°° In his praise of Davidic kingship, the psalmist, most likely writing 
sometime after the fall of the Northern Kingdom in 722 B.C., states: 

70a He chose ("12") David his servant 

70b and took him (nnp) from the sheepfolds; 

71a from following the nursing ewes he brought him (8°37) 

71b to shepherd (miv77) Jacob his people, Israel his inheritance. 

72a With upright heart he shepherded them (2771) 

72b and guided them (ar) with his skillful hand. 

The NRSV translation above obscures the relationship between the three waw- 
consecutives and the perfect and simple imperfect. The textual layout above is 
designed to show the logical relationships between the propositions. This short 
unit exhibits a structure similar to a narrative unit in Hebrew with the waw- 
consecutive as its foundation. The perfect in 78:71 suggests that the comment 
is merely additional information that does not move the narrative forward. 
Psalm 78:71 makes two contributions. First, it indicates the purpose for 
YHWH's actions in 78:70. Second, with the reference to David's care of 
"nursing ewes" the role of shepherd is depicted as one of pasturing vulnerable 
sheep. While not subverting the military role, this picture is much more remi- 


94 Cf. Kraus 1993:122-23; Weiser 1962:538. Recently Clifford (1981:137, 141) has called this 
interpretation of the psalm into question arguing instead that it is a “liturgical celebration" 
which celebrates God's merciful choice of Zion and David as the continuation today of the 
ancient shrine celebrating the exodus and conquest tradition". For Clifford, the psalm is a “li- 
turgical expression of the ideal of a united Israel worshipping at a single shrine". Clifford's 
analysis while highlighting the intention of the psalm, still acknowledges that the narratives 
woven by the psalmist leave the reader (“all Israel") with a choice. Thus, from this perspec- 
tive the psalm calls the worshipper to obey in contrast to their ancestors. 

95 See Tate (1990:295) who disputes that the statement is a rejection of the Northern tribes. He 
argues, “... the Northern tribes are not rejected at all. The issue is the location of Yahweh’s 
chosen sanctuary and his establishment of the Davidic Kingship". 

96 Hunziker-Rodewald 2001:49. 
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niscent of the “Good Shepherd” conception and does not convey a military 
sense." In addition, 78:72b with its simple imperfect similarly reveals its sub- 
ordinate nature. In this case the line expresses a complementary parallelism 
with 78:72a, that is, it complements the first line by adding information: David 
led Israel not only with integrity of heart, but also with his skilful hand. 

From these textual observations the intent of the unit is clear: the psalmist, 
alluding to 1 Samuel 16, 2 Samuel 5:2; 7:8, narrates that YHWH chose David 
and placed him in the position of king over all of Israel. David’s response to 
these actions was a faithful and competent rule. David, as YHWH's servant, is 
Israel’s statesman par excellence. 


2.2.4 Conclusion 


The preceding study of the Davidic Shepherd-King motif in the Jewish Scrip- 
tures has yielded at least three results. First, it has established the inextricable 
link between the Davidide and the Shepherd-King imagery. The historical nar- 
ratives depict David as a shepherd and his vocation is summed up by YHWH’s 
election and action of taking him from shepherding a flock to ruling over Is- 
rael. In the progress of the narrative a transformation takes place whereby 
David’s characterisation as a shepherd moves from inexperienced youth to 
warrior-king. Ultimately the Shepherd-King motif comes to signify David as 
Israel’s ruler par excellence. While the Scripture teaches unequivocally that 
YHWH is Israel’s shepherd, it is equally explicit about the abiding role of the 
Davidic Shepherd-King over YHWH’s earthly realm. 

Secondly, and related to the first point, the motif inhabits the political 
arena. The imagery is carried into the prophetic literature where it becomes an 
important paradigm for Israel’s future monarch after the restoration. According 
to the prophets, the future Davidide is YHWH's answer to Israel's failed lead- 
ership. Thus, the motif contains the affective dichotomy of both despair and 
hope. In the Psalms, where the motif is invoked, similar political-national con- 
notations are present, although at least in Psalm 78 the hard military emphasis 
is replaced by a softer, nurturing sense, which emphasizes the integrity and 
skill of David the Shepherd-King. 

Finally, there is a political-national nature to the idea of the eschatological 
Shepherd-King's flock. While not always explicitly stated, it is evident that the 
sheep of the Davidic Shepherd in the eschaton will be comprised of members 
of both the Northern and Southern Kingdoms who are a unified political- 
national entity residing in a restored Promised Land. In the prophet's present, 
the flock is considered “scattered” or “lost” and these designations can apply 


97 бее likewise Hunziker-Rodewald 2001:49. 
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to citizens of both kingdoms (although the Northern Kingdom alone is singled 
out and characterised as lost). It appears that the condition of lostness or scat- 
teredness is defined as being without YHWH-sanctioned and obedient leader- 
ship. 


2.3 The Messianic Shepherd-King Motif 
in the Dead Sea Scrolls 


With an understanding of the biblical conception of the Messianic Shepherd- 
King motif in hand, the investigation now turns to its reuse in the Messianic 
expectations of post-biblical writers, namely the authors of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls and the Psalms of Solomon. 

The extant scrolls from Qumran contain only a couple references to the 
Davidic Shepherd-King motif.” Admittedly, these fragmentary and controver- 
sial references are hardly enough to establish a case by themselves. Yet, I hope 
to show that the reuse of the Davidic Shepherd-King motif in the Scrolls sug- 
gests no mere historical reminiscence, but rather that the motif gives voice to 
expectations of national restoration. 


2.3.1 1105 (11QPsa [Psa 151A]) 28:3-4; 10-12 


A reference to David as a Shepherd-King presents itself in the expanded He- 
brew version of Psalm 151. Prior to the discovery of the Dead Sea Scrolls, 
Psalm 151 was known in Greek, Syriac, and Latin. It was known in Ethiopic, 
Coptic and Armenian as well, but scholars agree that the latter translations 
were dependent on the Greek.” 

Amongst the scrolls found in Cave 11 a Hebrew text of Psalm 151 was 
discovered. J. A. Sanders published the Psalms Scroll with translation and 
notes in 1965 and he asserted then that not only was the Hebrew psalm the 
more original of the two text-forms, but it also presented two distinct poems: 
Psalm 151A and B. According to Sanders, the Greek translation of the psalm 
represents a dramatic transformation of the Hebrew resulting in a shorter and 
amalgamated version of the two poems.'” Although recently some have 
rightly questioned his position, it matters little for our purpose whether the 


98 Contra Chae 2004:185-226; the use of Zech 13:7 in CD-B 19:7—9 is treated in ch. 5 below. 
The placement of the discussion later seemed appropriate because, within the context of CD- 
B, the reference is not used to support a Davidic Messianic expectation. 

99 See Fernández-Marcos 2001:205; Sanders 1965:54, 1967:94. 

100 Sanders 1967:93—94; see likewise Wacholder 1988:57. 
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text-form of the Hebrew poem from Qumran in fact antedates the Greek. '?' 
What is relevant, however, is the fact that in the first century this more ex- 
panded text-form of the poem was in circulation. In addition, not only is the 
Qumran text the more expanded text-form, but also the superscription and its 
placement in the Psalm Scroll reveals “that it held great importance in Qumra- 
nian beliefs concerning David". ^? 

Psalm 151A, the first of the two poems according to Sanders's textual re- 
construction, presents an autobiographical midrash on 1 Samuel 16:1-13. This 
weaves allusions to 2 Samuel 7:8 along with Psalms 78:70—72 and 89:21 in its 
elaboration on the simple account of how David the shepherd boy was made 
ruler of Israel.” The Hebrew psalm is structured in a contrasting parallelism 
of thought whereby God's election and installation of the insignificant shep- 
herd-boy David as king over his people is emphasized. 

The first (lines 3-4) and last (lines 10—12) lines of the psalm teach that 
whereas Jesse made David the shepherd (nz) and ruler (bwm) over his flock, 
God sent Samuel to anoint (nv) and make David prince (7:) and ruler (5v3) of 
his people. Although not entirely absent in the shorter Greek form, Sanders is 
right to observe that the parallelism is at best "truncated" and the emphasis on 
David as a Shepherd-King is obscured by its interest in the battle with Goli- 
ath.” 


101 Fernández-Marcos 2001:210; Haran 1988:176; Smith 1997:186; Wacholder 1988:65. 

102 Fernández-Marcos (2001:216) suggests that both the Hebrew and the Greek were in circula- 
tion from the middle of the first-century B.C.; likewise Wacholder 1988:61. 

103 See Sanders 1965:58; the superscription for the Qumran psalm (e j5 7775 n^n) is distinct 
from the Greek (обтос 6 pahuds iðióyoapoç eic Aauid xoi £&o0ev тоб @о!Өно® öte 
EZuovonäynoev và Гомо). Sanders highlights three major points about the superscriptions: 
(1) the term idt6yeadog may suggest a doubt about authorship (NB: Wacholder [1988:58- 
59] questions Sanders’s assumption that these superscriptions are independent and suggests 
that the Qumran title might be in response to the Greek’s Heb. Vorlage); (2) the note that the 
psalm is supernumerary (#ЕоӨғу tod д&о!Өцо®) is absent from Qumran’s; and (3) the signal 
that the psalm concerns the Goliath episode is lacking in the Hebrew. 

104 Paraphrase of Sanders 1967:95; cf. similarly Fernändez-Marcos 2001:213; Talmon 1989:270. 

105 Sanders 1967:95. 
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LXX Psalm 151:1b, 4 


1105 28:3b-4, 10b-12 





шходс unv Ev Toic @©єАФфоїс рох 
хой VEMTEQOS EV TH оїхо TOD лотобс 
uov ёлоѓџоиуоу TÀ TEOBATta тоб 
лотобс цох 


жой Noév ue ёх TOV MEOPATWV TOD 
лотобс HOV хой EXOLOEV HE 
£v TO aiw тўс YOtOEWS AUTO 


Iwas small among my brethren, and youngest 
in my father’s house: I tended my father’s 
sheep. 


And [he] took me from my father’s sheep, 
and he anointed me with the oil of his 
anointing. 


TAN TID TS) AS TA on"n TBP 


asd nzm cuve 
poeta Denm 


[зл TAN mp” nou 
WTP pz cunc" 
amas uii Seay TU wn 


I was smaller than my brothers and the 
youngest of my father’s sons; he made me 
shepherd of his flock and ruler over his kid 
goats. 


And he sent to fetch me from behind the flock 
and anointed me with holy oil, and made me 
leader of his people and ruler over the sons of 


his covenant. 











Table 2. Textual Comparison: Psalm 151 


The composer of the Hebrew Psalm 151 presents the young David as a na- 
tional hero — an ideal or model figure. Thus, the stress on the Davidic Shep- 
herd-King in the poem is not simply a historical reminiscence, but rather the 
re-actualization of the historical past for the present encouragement of the 
readers. N. Fernändez-Marcos has asserted that the reworking of 1 Samuel 16— 
17 in the Greek poem has a contemporary purpose. He contends that the author 
of the psalm reused the traditions about David in the service of his contempo- 
rary Messianic expectations.'” While the content of the psalm is drawn from 
David’s early history, the formation of the it is based on the present needs and 
hopes of the author. And what is true of the Greek poem is true for the Hebrew 
as well. Indeed, the Messianic expectations of the Second Temple period pro- 
vided the impetus and structure for the poem. As Fernändez-Marcos states, 
“this description of the young David focuses on the messianic expectations of 
those times”.'” 

Read together, Psalm 151A and B relate to the already noted transforma- 
tion of David from shepherd-boy to warrior-king. It is likely that this message 
carried immediate relevance to the sectarians living in an occupied land await- 
ing YHWH's end-time deliverance at the appearance of the eschatological 


106 Fernández-Marcos 2001:215-16. 
107 Fernández-Marcos 2001:215. 
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David.'”® This opinion is confirmed by another allusion in the Scrolls to 
David's victory over Goliath. The War Scroll (1QM 11:1-2) states: “Goliath, 
the Gitte, a mighty man of valor, you delivered into the hand of David, your 
servant, because he trusted in your great name and not in the sword or spear. 
For the battle is yours”. 

In sum, I have asserted that the hope for a future Davidic hero, who will be 
YHWH’s ruler and shepherd of Israel in a way similar to the first David, un- 
derlies the use of the Shepherd-King motif in the context of Hebrew Psalm 
151. This assertion is based on two points: (1) the structuring of the psalm em- 
phasizing David’s unique role as YHWH’s Shepherd-King, and (2) the histori- 
cal setting of the composition of the psalm in the late first-century B.C. and its 
use by the Qumran sectarians. It is true that there is neither a hint of a critique 
of the present leadership of Israel nor an explicit statement of Messianic ex- 
pectation. Nonetheless, seen in the light of its historical setting, the psalmist 
uses the Shepherd-King motif to give voice to his anticipation of future resto- 
ration. 


2.3.2 40504 (4QDibHama) Frgs. 1-2, 4:6-8 


What appears to be the first attested use of the title “shepherd-prince” (7731 УЛ) 
emerges in a text of the Scrolls called by the editor, M. Baillet, “Words of the 
Luminaries” (n»n 727). The work was discovered in Cave 4 in 1952 and the 
editio princeps was published in DJD in 1982.'° Surviving in three manu- 
scripts totalling 34 fragments, the best preserved is 4Q504. The text consists of 
a series of prayers for use on various days of the week and is widely consid- 
ered to be pre-Qumran and composed in the late second-century B.C. The title 
appears in line 7 of column four in the immediate context of a historical reflec- 
tion on the Davidic dynasty: 


108 See similarly Wacholder 1988:60, 66. 
109 Baillet 1982. 
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nvno std ADV PA nIm TIN? 6 
325 own" хоз by aw% mony by Tu spa 7 
own эз 8 
6 Judah. And [you] established your covenant with David so that he would be 
7 likea shepherd-prince! ! over your people, and would sit in front of you on the throne of 


Israel 
8 forever 











Table 3. 4Q504 Frgs. 1—2, 4:6-8 


This text was first identified incorrectly by some as evidence of an expectation 
of a future Davidic Messiah, ? but, in the most extensive commentary on the 
passage to date, K. Pomykala rightly showed from the context that this was in 
fact not an explicit reference to a Davidic Messiah as in other places in the 
Scrolls (e.g. 40252, 40174, 40161, 40285). Instead, according to Pomy- 
kala, the reference to the Davidic dynasty was merely a historical rumination 
on God's gracious and faithful dealing with David in a section of a tahanun, or 
prayer of supplication.''* He asserts: 


Thus, the establishment of the covenant with David and David's sitting on the 
throne are recited as evidence of God's gracious acts toward Israel in the past ... if 
is not a statement of a continuing expectation for a davidic messianic figure. To 
assume that these lines, which simply recount the establishment of a covenant with 
David, indicate Jewish messianic hope is gratuitous." 


However, it is my contention that Pomykala has not only overstated the case, 
but he has also skewed a proper understanding of the text by focusing too nar- 
rowly on the “retrospective” aspect of the reference.''® I will argue that, far 


110 Baillet’s (1982:143) transcription of the text, which is used here, contains three doubtful 
letters in this word >, ^ and » based on an examination of the photograph of the scroll. Pomy- 
kala (1995:174) suggests the possibility that the word could actually be wr (“his seed"), but 
in the end takes Baillet's reconstruction to be more likely. 

111 The translation is taken from García Martínez (1997:1015) with one alteration. The phrase 
771 улэ I take to be a title, “shepherd prince”, rather than “a shepherd, a prince", although the 
sense of the two is not dissimilar; see likewise Pomykala 2004:37. 

112 See Dimant 1984:539, n. 265. 

113 Pomykala 1995:172-80. 

114 Scholars including Pomykala (1995:176—78) have noted the structural and terminological 
similarities between this text and that of Nehemiah 9:6-37 (cf. also Daniel 9:13-19 and Ba- 
ruch 2:6—3:8) as well as rabbinic sources and have gone so far as to assume it to be an exam- 
ple of Jewish tahanunim, or prayers of supplication. Significant for this identification is the 
basic pattern observable in Nehemiah and elsewhere of three elements: (1) supplication for 
God's help; (2) remembrance of God's saving deeds in the past; and (3) repentance and 
prayer for forgiveness. 

115 Pomykala 1995:178, emphasis added. 

116 Pomykala (1995:174—76, 178—79) attempts to show that in lines 6-8 David alone is in view 
and not the dynasty. His discussion is learned and lucid, but in the end fails to convince. To 
my mind his argument is undercut not only by the allusions to Solomon's reign in 4:8-12, 
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from being absent and peripheral, the future restored Davidic Kingdom lies at 
the heart of this prayer. What is more, it is reasonable to assume that in the 
hands and hearts of the Community this prayer would have been used Messi- 
anically, given the widely attested interest in a future Davidic Messiah else- 
where in the Scrolls.'!” This, of course, notwithstanding the fact that it was 
probably not composed for Messianic purposes as Pomykala contends. 

The assertion is based on a contextual reading of 4Q504 frgs. 1-2, 4:6-8 
that considers the argument of the author’s composition as a whole. Admit- 
tedly, not much more than a provisional summary of the argument can be of- 
fered in view of the lacuna in the text. Yet, enough of the extant text remains 
to have a fairly good idea of the composition’s flow of argument. 

The document, which according to Baillet’s reconstruction comprises 
seven columns on two fragments,''* can be broken into two primary units each 
emphasizing aspects of God’s gracious acts of election and the obstinate re- 
sponse of his people. Further, with each unit there is identification by the 
author with historic Israel and a petition. The first section (2:1-3:21) com- 
prises a prayerful reflection on God’s gracious election of Israel and its early 
history of rebellion. The author links his own day and his own generation (note 
the first person plurals throughout) with that of ancient Israel and pleads for 
God's mercy: “May, then, your anger and rage for all [their] si[n] turn away 
from your people Israel” (2:11). 

The second and longer section (4:1-6:17), the one in which our text ap- 
pears, likewise consists of a prayerful reflection on God’s election. This time, 
however, it is God’s gracious election of Jerusalem and the Davidic dynasty 
that is in view. In addition, similar to the first section, Israel’s subsequent re- 
bellion and exile are considered in relationship to his election. And, as before, 
the author identifies with the Israel of old by acknowledging that Israel re- 
mains even to his own day under divine chastisement. Yet, he defends Israel’s 
abiding relationship with God on the very grounds of the suffering they are 
currently undergoing. For the author, the present oppression is a sign of God’s 
abiding covenant relationship. He affirms that the suffering is central to God’s 
plan and proof positive that God is not finished with his people. As the author 
confesses, “For you, who sent our enemies against us, have strengthened our 
heart so that we can recount your mighty works to everlasting generations” 
(6:8b-9). What is more, in view of the eternal election of Israel, Jerusalem 
(and the Land - cf. 5:2), and David’s house, the author petitions God for na- 
tional deliverance: “Look at [our] d[istress] our labour and our affliction, and 


which he readily admits and appeals to, but also by the argument of the composition which 
has in view both past and future (see below). Thus, a combination of options #1 and #2 of the 
three he outlines seems most likely. 

117 See e.g. CD УП:15—17 (4Q269 frg. 5); 40161; 4Q174 frg. 3:10-13; 4Q252 1, 5:1-6; 4Q285 
frg. 5:2-6 with Evans 2000; Flint 2000. 

118 See the Plates 50 and 51 in Baillet 1982. 
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free your people Isra[el from all] the countries, both near and far, to where 
[you have exiled them], (6:11b-13). 

From this contextual sketch I argue that the prayer’s ultimate interest is in 
the restoration of national Israel. While it is true, as Pomykala asserts, that 
when the text speaks of the restoration of Israel “there is no mention of a re- 
stored Davidic covenant or calls for God to bring forth a new seed of 
David”,'!” this silence need not imply absence or disinterest. In fact, the con- 
tinuance of the gracious acts of election, in spite of Israel’s obduracy, as well 
as the plea for national deliverance, implies a Davidic presence. In settings 
where the vision of a restored national Israel is preeminent, a restored Davidic 
monarchy is taken for granted. Accordingly, the use of the Davidic Shep- 
herd-King has both past and future implications. 

Still, Pomykala is right to assert that the lines of the prayer, at least when it 
was originally penned, do not explicitly make reference to the future Davidic 
Messiah. Furthermore, it seems agreeable to assume with others that 4Q504 is 
a pre-Qumran text and likely enjoyed widespread use among first-century 
Jews.'*! Yet, as a means of ascertaining its Messianic import for Qumran, the 
question of original intention seems inappropriate and wrongheaded; what 
matters in this case is how it was taken up and used. And, if one allows for the 
wider evidence of the Scrolls to form a context for interpreting the parts, a 
move Pomykala’s methodologically excludes,” it seems likely that this prayer 
would have had Messianic importance to the Qumran Community. 


2.3.3 Conclusion 


The nature of the evidence makes the relevance of the conclusion understanda- 
bly contestable. Indeed it would have been much more interesting for our study 
had there been an explicit occurrence of the Davidic Shepherd-King motif that 
drew from the prophetic material we considered above. If this were the case, 
an author would have bemoaned the dreadful condition of Israel’s present 
leadership — obviously a view they held, and would have reused the prophetic 
tradition voicing an expectation of a future Davidic Shepherd-King. Instead, 
what we found were two instances of a historical reminiscence of YHWH's 
choice of David to be Shepherd-King over his people. 


119 Pomykala 1995:178. 

120 See likewise Schiffman 1994:318. 

121 See Pomykala 1995:179. 

122 Cf. Pomykala 1995:173. Consider Collins’s (1994:213) critique of recent approaches that 
eschew systematic treatments of the question of Messianism in the Scrolls and instead take 
the individual texts in isolation: “While read differences between texts must be respected, we 
must also recognize the signals that link one text with another and so provide a context for in- 
terpretation, if we are not to miss the forest for the trees”. 
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Yet, to assume that these historical remembrances of David as Israel's 
Shepherd-King par excellence were only retrospective in their orientation 
seems nearsighted and does not take into account the context in which they 
were used. These occurrences appeared in two documents from the Scrolls that 
seem to be non-sectarian and liturgical: one a psalm and the other a prayer. 
Thus the Qumran sectarians incorporated the texts into the Community's life 
of worship. Seen in light of the whole, we can assume that in the hearts of the 
sectarians these references to David would have been no mere historical remi- 
niscences, but rather they gave voice to their Messianic hopes for national res- 
toration. From this perspective, the faithfulness of God in his past election of 
Israel, Jerusalem and David's house, coupled with his continued faithfulness 
and present activity in and through their suffering, formed the very foundation 
of their eschatological expectations of restoration. In this way, the historical 
characterisation of David as Israel's Shepherd-King perhaps had Messianic 
significance for the Community. The Davidic ideal seemed to have formed the 
paradigm for the future political leader and warrior-king. 


2.4 The Messianic Shepherd-King Motif 
in Psalms of Solomon 17:40-41 


Psalms of Solomon 17, which is considered the most detailed description of a 
pre-Christian Messianic expectation, ^ represents the most extensive use of 
the Messianic Shepherd-King motif in post-biblical Judaism." The author 
uses the motif in his articulation of the future blessed state of Israel after the 
restoration of the kingdom.” Psalms of Solomon 17 is a prayer"? and can be 
divided, at least in the form we now possess," into two petitions (cf. table 
below). The two petitions have similar structures that begin with a description 
of a reality — either past and present (petition 1) or future (petition 2). Based on 
these described realities an appeal to God is offered. In this way, the first parts 
of the two petitions form the foundation or the basis for the subsequent de- 
mands. The entire psalm is book-ended with the confession that the Lord is 


123 Cf. Davenport 1980:68; Waschke 1994:34—35. 

124 See Gray 1913:628; Schürer 1986:195; Wright 1985: 640. 

125 See similarly Viteau 1911:354. 

126 Perhaps in the form of a “psalm of lament” (cf. Brandenburger 1998:219; Davenport 1980: 
71; Holm-Nielsen 1977:56; Pomykala 1995:160; Schreiber 2000:163; Schüpphaus 1977:64; 
Waschke 1994:35), however, the structure of the prayer (see below) seems to deviate from 
the traditional form with 17:26-45. Attempts to place Pss. Sol. 17 into a stiff “lament” form 
are unconvincing (cf. Winninge 1995:16—17 for a similar opinion). 

127 The Pss. Sol., which was originally composed in Hebrew, is extant in both Greek and Syriac 
translations. For a discussion on the textual background of the Pss. Sol. see Hann 1982; 
Tromp 1993; Wright 1985. 
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king forever (17:1, 46). With this inclusio, the statement forms the theological 
foundation for the content in between. 





Petition #1 Petition #2 
Description of State Pss. Sol. 17:4-20 Pss. Sol. 17:26-44 
(basis for petition) (past and present state) (expected future state) 
Pss. Sol. 17:21—25 Pss. Sol. 17:45 


Appeal (response } : 
ppeal (resp ) (in response to present state) (in response to future state) 








The petitions are sandwiched by the confession of YHWH’s kingship (17:1, 46) 





Table 4. Structure of Petitions in Psalms of Solomon 17 


The envisaged blessed state described in the second petition is the direct result 
of the activity and character of the new Davidic King (17:21), the ҳоютос 
xvolos (17:32).'°* The nature of his person and the quality of his reign is de- 
scribed in six discrete units: the future Davidic King will powerfully shepherd 
the Lord’s flock with righteousness and faithfulness (17:40) by (1) gathering 
and reconstituting the sanctified tribes of Israel in the Land (17:26-28), (2) 
judging the nations from the glorious restored city of Jerusalem (17:29-31), 
(3) governing Jew and non-Jew righteously by remaining faithful to the cove- 
nant (17:32-34a), (4) showing mercy to the nations and blessing Israel 
(17:34b-36), (5) being invincible against every foe because of his faith in 
YHWH, and (6) leading impartially so that none are oppressed (17:40-41).'” 

Since it is neither possible nor necessary to consider the whole description 
of the Davidic King in detail, two issues are investigated in this section: (1) the 
function of the Shepherd-King motif in the description of the Messianic Da- 
vidic King, and (2) the identity of the group designated as “the flock of the 
Lord” in Psalms of Solomon 17:40. 


2.4.1 The Shepherd-King Motif and its Function 
in Psalms of Solomon 17:40-41 


The issue of leadership, which was introduced in 17:26, is taken up again in 
17:40-41, forming a thematic inclusio around the whole description. These 


128 Some wish to emend xototóc xvoíoc to YoLOTOG хооіоо based on an assumption of the 
supposed Semitic Vorlage. However, there is no support for such a reading in extant Greek or 
Syriac MSS. For a thorough discussion see Wright 1985:667-68. 

129 Davenport (1980:74) rightly observes, “the focus of this section is not upon the personal 
qualities and characteristics of the king for their own sake, but the actions which these facili- 
tate". 
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three verses form a climactic statement concerning the character of the Messi- 
anic King’s government: 
40a He will be mighty in works and powerful in the fear of God, 


40b when he shepherds (stouwatvev) the Lord's flock in faithfulness 
and righteousness, 


40c thus (xa) he will not let any among them be weak in their pasture. 
4la Moreover, he will lead all of them in equality, ^? 

41b thus (жой) there will not be any who are arrogant among them, 

Alc with the result that one among them is oppressed (то? vata- 


: 3 
óvvaorevOf|vau. P! 


As we will argue below, the future Davidic Shepherd-King will lead the Lord's 
flock in such a way that there will be neither weakness nor oppression in the 
Promised Land. The six propositions neatly encompass two assertions regard- 
ing the leadership of the Davidic King. The first assertion (17:40) reasons that 
because the Davidic King will shepherd the Lord's flock in faithfulness and 
righteousness, with mighty and powerful works, and in proper relationship to 
God, none of the people in the Promised Land will experience weakness. Most 
importantly, these themes are summations of points the author has already dis- 
cussed in earlier sections of the description: faithfulness and righteousness (cf. 
17:32-33) and mighty and powerful works (cf. 17:34b, 37—38) and proper rela- 
tionship to God (cf. 17:34a, 39). While this will be developed more fully be- 
low, it seems that the author employs the Shepherd-King motif in 17:40 in 
order to encapsulate the activity and character of the future Davidic King. 
Schreiber points in a similar direction when he suggests that the rule of the 
anointed king, which has been discussed in 17:26—39, is described in 17:40 
with the picture of the shepherd of the herd of the Lord: “Die Herrschaft des 
gesalbten Kónigs, die das Volk vor einem Abweichen vom rechten Weg zu 
bewahren vermag, wird in V. 40 mit dem Bild des Weidens der Herde des 
Herrn beschrieben". ? 

The phrase £v t уор abvóv in 17:40c appears to designate the Prom- 
ised Land on the basis of scriptural texts such as Jeremiah 23:3, Ezekiel 34:14 
and Isaiah 49:9 where an equivalent phrase is used. Curiously, Isaiah 49:9 is 
often not noticed and developed by commentators as background for Psalms of 
Solomon 17:40." This fact is surprising given the centrality of the shepherd- 
ing motif in Isaiah 49:8-13, which is evident not only from the above phrase, 
but also in the verbs “to graze” (MT: nz»; LXX: fóoxo), “to lead" (MT: 373; 
LXX: magaxaréw), and “to guide" (MT: 5л:; LXX: Gyo). In addition, the 


130 ‘Equality” (icóvqu) is one of two possibilities in the MSS; the other is “holiness” 
(Оо1бттүт); see Schreiber 2000:179—80. 

131 The translation is my own based on Rahlfs' Greek text. 

132 Schreiber 2000:179-80. 

133 See Atkinson 2001:355-56; Brandenburger 1998:233; Holm-Nielsen 1977:105; Viteau 1911: 
366; by contrast see de Jonge 1985:175; Ryle and James 1891:145. 
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themes which are foundational to the entire context of Isaiah 49 in the mission 
of the Servant are reflected in the description of the Messianic Shepherd-King 
of Psalms of Solomon 17:26—43: (1) the mouth of the Servant is powerful for 
judgement — 49:2; Pss. Sol. 17:35; (2) YHWH will be glorified in his Servant — 
49:3; Pss. Sol. 17:31; (3) the Servant’s hope is on YHWH - 49:4; Pss. Sol. 
17:34, 39; (4) regathering of Israel — 49:5, 12, 18; Pss. Sol. 17:26; (5) the Ser- 
vant’s strength is YHWH - 49:5; Pss. Sol. 17:34, 37-38; (6) reconstituting the 
tribes — 49:6, 8; Pss. Sol. 17:28; (7) salvation of Gentiles — 49:6; Pss. Sol. 
17:30, 34; (8) nations will be the vehicle by which exiles return — 49:22-23; 
Pss. Sol. 17:31. 

The exact meaning of the term dodevew іп 17:40c is difficult to deter- 
mine. Perhaps the author intended the term to be equivocal: signifying physi- 
cal, spiritual, emotional, material and political deficiency or limitation, both in 
a personal and corporate sense.'** What is more, when seen against the biblical 
background of Isaiah 49, Psalms of Solomon 17:40 is likely an interpretation of 
Isaiah 49:8-10. The Lord’s flock “will not be weak” because the Messianic 
Shepherd-King will “feed them” (Isa 49:9), so they do not have “hunger or 
thirst” (Isa 49:10). He will make conditions such that the flock will not experi- 
ence the negative effects of the “scorching wind” or “sun” (Isa 49:10). Moreo- 
ver, he will “guide” them “by springs of water” (Isa 49:10). These metaphors 
refer to the condition of the people subsequent to YHWH's restoration of 
them. 

The second assertion (17:41) makes the case that no longer will there be 
arrogant leadership who will oppress them, since the Davidic King will lead 
the people in equality, being the result from his fear of God. The Messiah's 
reign in contrast to those before him will be characterised by "equality" 
(ioötng), which connotes "fairness" and "justice". ? This assertion echoes 
Ezekiel 47:8-9 which envisages the just reign of YHWH’s princes in the fu- 
ture restored kingdom of Israel: 

My princes shall no longer oppress my people; but they shall let the house of Israel 

have the land according to their tribes. Thus says the Lord God: Enough, O princes 

of Israel! Put away violence and oppression, and do what is just and right. 
The outcome of the leadership of the Messianic Shepherd-King is expressed in 
the absence of two conditions: weakness and oppression. These conditions are 
the result of a Jewish nation that lives in accordance with the Torah and 
thereby experiences the blessings of the covenant (Deut 28). By implication 
then the product of the Messianic Shepherd-King's leadership is nothing less 
than the experience of the “blessings” of the covenant (cf. Deut 28:1-14). The 
place of the Messiah in procuring the covenantal blessings through his obedi- 


134 Cf. BDAG, 114. 
135 See note 130 above for reference to textual variant. 
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ence is addressed earlier in the prayer (17:32-34a). The future Davidic King, 
according to the author of Psalms of Solomon 17, is the initiator and guarantor 
of the covenant blessings for Israel. 

Although the explicit reference to the Messianic Shepherd-King motif 
comes in 17:40 at the end of the portrait, I submit that the motif encapsulates 
the whole description and, thus, functions as a unifying framework for the vi- 
sion of the future Davidic King." This conclusion rests on several observa- 
tions. First, the language at the outset and the conclusion of the description in 
17:26 and 40 both set the discussion of the kingship of the future Davidic King 
in shepherding language. While the explicit reference to the motif waits to ap- 
pear until 17:40, it does implicitly emerge at the every outset of the description 
in 17:26 with activities characteristic of shepherding: “gathering” and “lead- 
ing". The reconstituting activity of the Messianic King, described in this verse, 
is rooted in the Jewish scriptural traditions related to the regathering of the 
twelve tribes of Israel back to the Promised Land after the Exile." 

Not emphasized enough by commentators is the formative role Jeremiah 
23:1-8 plays not only in this discrete section (17:26-28), but also in the psalm 
as a whole.'** Evidently, Psalms of Solomon 17:26-28 is dependent on the 
ruling/shepherding concepts of Jeremiah 23 and its derivatives (e.g. Ezek 34, 
37). The actions of “gathering” (ovväyw) and “leading” or “going before" 
(àpnyéouar), which the Davidic King will perform, reflect elements of the 
Messianic Shepherd-King motif in Jeremiah 23:1—8; 31:17 and Ezekiel 34:13; 
37:21. 

Interestingly, in the biblical traditions which relate to the Shepherd-King 
motif (e.g. Micah, Jer, Ezek) YHWH himself is clearly responsible for Israel's 
restoration and its attending circumstances, while the Davidic King is ap- 
pointed to govern after the eschatological restoration. In contrast, the author of 
the Psalms of Solomon 17, perhaps under the influence of the depiction of the 
Servant in Isaiah 49, coalesces these distinct roles. In his view, the Davidide 
fills the role of both the gatherer and governor of Israel. Yet from the author's 


136 See correspondingly Schreiber 2000:179-80. 

137 Most commentators would agree with Holm-Nielsen's (1977:101) assessment of the Tradi- 
tionshintergrund of 17:21—43: “Die folgende Schilderung das Messias beruht vor allem auf 
2 Sam 7, entlehnt aber im übrigen die Ausdrucksweise aus mehreren 'messianischen' Pas- 
sagen, namentlich in der Prophetenliteratur". Waschke (1994:41), however, under-represents 
the role of the prophetic material when he argues: “daß PsSal 17 seinen Einsatz für die Bitte 
um den Messias aus der alttestamentlichen Davidtradition und hier vor allem den traditionel- 
len Kónigspsalmen gewinnt". This sidelining of the OT prophetic material is perhaps the re- 
sult of his presuppositions related to messianism in the prophetic literature (see 1994:31-35). 

138 The structure and content of this passage suggest that Jer 23 was foundational to the expecta- 
tion envisioned here in Pss. Sol. 17. Notice the following: (1) critique and judgement of pre- 
sent Jewish leadership (Jer 23:1—2) — cf. Pss. Sol. 17:5-25; (2) announcement of the gather- 
ing of the flock of Israel back to the Promised Land (Jer 23:3) — cf. Pss. Sol. 17:26, 44; (3) 
installation of a Davidic King who will rule wisely, with justice and righteousness (Jer 23:5— 
6) – cf. Pss. Sol. 17:26-43. 
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perspective this is no contradiction, since he happily believes that it is God, by 
means of the Messianic Davidic King, who will accomplish these tasks: the 
work is at one and the same time both the Messiah’s and YHWH’s.'” This 
conviction is made explicit in 17:44: “Blessed will be those who are born in 
those days, in order to see the good of Israel in the gathering of the tribes, 
which God will do”. 

Secondly, the first part of the petition (17:26-44) has a progressive struc- 
ture that affectively leads the worshipper to a crescendo. In this portion of the 
prayer the author uses six discrete units of thought in his description of the 
future Davidic King and each of these units builds progressively upon the 
other as the argument moves toward the climactic exhortation (17:45). Thus, 
the use of the Messianic Shepherd-King motif comes at the height of the ar- 
gument and seems to be the capstone of the description. ^ 

Finally, that the Messianic Shepherd-King motif frames the description of 
the future Davidic King is confirmed by the polemical tone of the psalm. Just 
as the Davidic Shepherd-King traditions were taken up by the Prophets in po- 
lemical contexts, so also here the motif is called upon to perform the same 
task. Having bemoaned the plight of Israel in view of the political and Temple 
establishments (17:1-25), the author expresses his intense hope for the restora- 
tion of the nation under a new, YHWH-sanctioned Davidic Kingdom. Thus, 
while the author developed this description of the blessed state of Israel and 
the role of the Messianic Shepherd-King in bringing it about from the scrip- 
tural traditions at his disposal, his own dissatisfaction with the current politi- 
cal-religious circumstances seems to have both motivated his vision and 
shaped its presentation. It is likely that the ideal figure described in Psalms of 
Solomon 17:26-44 stands in stark contrast to the political-religious leadership 
in the author's present. |“! 

To sum up, I have stressed that the Messianic Shepherd-King motif 
evinced in Psalms of Solomon 17 appears to provide for this late first-century 
B.C. author(s) a framework under which various eschatological expectations 


139 Contra Schiipphaus (1977:80) who understands these two points as competing Gedanken- 
gänge and, thus, asserts “die PsSal [sind] jetzt durchgängig von im wesentlichen zwei ver- 
schieden Blickrichtungen beherrscht und damit von zwei unterschiedlichen Themenkreisen 
geprägt”. Buchanan (1984:22), however, points out that in Jewish literature in the post-bibli- 
cal period thinkers were quite comfortable with a complementary view of the kingdom of 
God and the kingdom of David. Of Pss. Sol. 17 he observes: “The poet who confessed that 
the Lord was King and that the ‘Kingdom of God was forever in judgement (Ps Sol 17:1, 4) 
also reminded the Lord that the Lord had chosen David to be king over Israel (Ps Sol 17:5) 
and urged the Lord to raise up for his chosen people their king, the son of David (Ps Sol 
14:23) ... though the Lord himself would be King at the same time”; see likewise Horbury 
2003:45. 

140 In summarizing the section Nickelsburg (1981:208) notices this progression when he writes, 
“he [Messianic King] will reign in Israel as ruler, judge and shepherd of the flock of the 
Lord”. 

141 For discussion see Atkinson 2001:376—77; Brandenburger 1998:235. 
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related to the restoration of Israel’s kingdom could be joined together. In form- 
ing his vision of the ideal future king, the author mingled the description of the 
Servant’s activities in Isaiah 49 with the Shepherd-King expectation. The re- 
sult of the amalgamated expectation was a comprehensive and unprecedented 
profile for the future Davidic ruler. This Messianic expectation was forged in 
the tumultuous decades of the late-first century in Palestine. Desperate condi- 
tions within Palestine, primarily in and around Jerusalem," seem to have led 
the author to see the abiding relevance of the prophetic Messianic Shepherd- 
King motif for his own day. He used the motif to express his protest against 
abuses experienced at the hands of the present leadership as well as his intense 
and enduring hope for national and territorial restoration. 


2.4.2 The Lord’s Flock (Pss. Sol. 17:40) 


With a grasp of the function of the Messianic Shepherd-King motif in Psalms 
of Solomon 17, the focus shifts to an investigation of the nature of the “Lord’s 
flock". The term “the Lord's flock" (xo(uviov xvoíov) in Psalms of Solomon 
17:40 possesses a rich background in Jewish Scripture. In the Bible, the term 
exclusively refers to Israel and is especially prominent in prophetic literature 
and in the Psalms. The aim of this section is to address the question: to 
whom does the term "Lord's flock" in Psalms of Solomon 17:40 refer? Three 
options are possible: (1) corporate, national Israel with no individual distinc- 
tion, (2) a subset and nucleus of national Israel, who are “sinfully righteous", 
or (3) a group made up of both a subset of Israel and “reverent Gentiles". 


2.4.2.1 Corporate, National Israel: They/Israel 


Although this first option seems unable to warrant much consideration, given 
the sectarian nature of the document, one cannot brush it aside too quickly in 
light of the central interest in Israel as a national and political entity. The vi- 
sion of Israel in this psalm in particular, and in the whole of the document gen- 
erally, is a restored political state. This vision of Israel seems to have been the 
fuel that drove the shaping of the document, and thus, the argument of the 
Psalms of Solomon. 'The "seams" of the document, the introduction and con- 
clusion, provide a clue to this overarching theme. The document begins with a 
realisation of the impurity of the people which has resulted unexpectedly from 
the perspective of personified Jerusalem, in the invasion of “sinners”; in this 
case the sinners are a foreign invader (the Romans) who has come to conquer 
Israel and take away their sovereignty. From the perspective of the psalmist 


142 On the Jerusalem provenance of Pss. Sol. see Wright 1985:641. 
143 See discussion in ch. 2 above. 
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this occurrence is justified since Israel has been unfaithful to the Covenant. 
According to the covenantal perspective of the author, this situation of judge- 
ment is, nevertheless, only the beginning of a process of restoration, whose 
completion is narrated in chapter eighteen. Here, with the arrival of the Mes- 
siah, Israel is first cleansed and then restored to independent sovereignty once 
again — restoring the Land to the tribes by re-establishing its borders and being 
governed by its Davidic King as a restored, purified, national state. 

In Psalms of Solomon 17 this national political interest is predominate in at 
least three ways. First, it can be seen in the implicit contrast made between the 
present regime of lawless Gentile kingly figures and an unrighteous group of 
Jewish leadership on the one hand and the vision of the future Davidic King on 
the other. The author of Psalms of Solomon 17 seems to consciously describe 
the Messiah with a view to his current socio-political situation.'“* Secondly, 
the vision of the Shepherd-King in Psalms of Solomon 17:26—44 concerns a 
national and international government with Jerusalem as its capital (see 17:31). 
Finally, the use of the third person plural throughout Psalms of Solomon 
17:21-44 suggests the concern for national Israel: they/Israel. For example, 
17:21 states, “Look, Lord and raise up for them (avcoic) their (aùt®v) king ... 
so that he reigns over Israel your servant"; 17:26 asserts, “he will gather the 
holy people, those he will lead in righteousness”; and 17:44 contends “Blessed 
will be those who are born in those days, in order to see the good of Israel in 
the gathering of the tribes". The political state of Israel was a central concern 
for both the author of Psalms of Solomon 17 and the redactor of the whole 
document. In spite of this clear national interest, an argument that the "Lord's 
Flock" designates all of Israel without distinction cannot be maintained. This 
will become clear in the next point. 


2.4.2.2 A Purified Subset of Israel: We/Israel 


The national Israel, as noted above, was a central concern for the authors and 
redactor of the Psalms of Solomon; nevertheless, this concern for the nation 
was focused on a particular group within Israel. This subgroup was designated 
by the use of first person plural forms: we/Israel.'? In Psalms of Solomon 17, 
it can be seen especially in the opening and closing of the psalm: 17:1 – “Lord, 
you are our king for ever and ever”; 17:2 — “our hope will be in the Lord our 
saviour’; 17:3 — “and the kingdom of our God is forever”; 17:7 — “a man for- 
eign to our race”; 17:11 — “the lawless one made desolate our land”. This 
we/Israel designation, however, is clearest in Psalms of Solomon 17:45: “May 


144 See note 141 above. 
145 For this designation see Winninge 1995:131-34. 
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God send quickly his mercy upon Israel, may he deliver us from the unclean- 
ness of profane enemies". "^? 

What is more, this group is contrasted with another subgroup in Israel des- 
ignated by the authors of Psalms of Solomon as “sinners” (üuagtokot). The 
"sinners" within Israel can designate either Jewish leadership (Pss. Sol. 17:5, 
23, 25) or the common person (Pss. Sol. 17:20). This polarizing of Israel into 
two subgroups is based on the issue of purity, and in Psalms of Solomon purity 
is described by the rubric of "the sinners" and "the righteous". Psalms of 
Solomon 4:3-12 is one of the most fundamental passages to contend with in 
order to grasp this issue. Here, in a way similar to the canonical Psalm 1, the 
author contrasts the "righteous" with the "sinner". Using the perceptive desig- 
nations of “ritual” and “moral” sins offered by J. Klawans, a "righteous" per- 
son is described as опе who commits only “ritual” sins.'^ Thus, this person is 
not perfect, but, when they "stumble" (4:5), they look to the Lord for salvation 
and find cleansing through repentance (4:8). On the other hand, the "sinner" 
commits “moral” offences and adds "sin upon sin". In other words, not only do 
they commit the greater evil, but they do not repent. 

The author and his community, who used these psalms in the life of wor- 
ship, clearly delineated two groups within Israel and believed that they them- 
selves were the “sinfully righteous"! who were prepared for the arrival of the 
Davidic King. At his advent they would receive God's mercy and deliverance 
from their enemies. The other subgroup within Israel, though they were mem- 
bers of national Israel by birth, would be removed from the Land and de- 
stroyed with the lawless Gentiles. B. Embry is indeed correct when he writes, 
"the end result of this work [the work of Messiah] is the purification of the 
nation of Israel, so called precisely because they are now pure before the God 
of Abraham (Pss. Sol. 9:9; 18:3), not because they are genealogically Israel- 
йез”. Thus, the flock of Lord is, at the very least, that group presently (from 
the point of view of the author) within Israel, who are “sinfully righteous" and 
eagerly awaiting the arrival of the Messiah. At his advent, they will form the 
nucleus of a restored national state in the Land of Israel, to whom the Diaspora 
will return. ^? 


146 Cf. Winninge 1995:96. 

147 Klawans 2000:25-27; see similarly Winninge (1995:126) who observes that the sins are of 
two kinds: cultic and sexual; and Embry (2002:119) who notes: “For the author of Pss. Sol. 
the issue of purity and impurity, both ritual and moral, is taken from the Hebrew Bible's 
understanding of purity and impurity. The discussion of such moral sins as found in Leviticus 
18 and 26 as well as Deuteronomy 28 and 32 are source texts for the concept as developed by 
the author." 

148 Winninge 1995:131-34. 

149 Embry 2002:121. 

150 Notice the interesting, and positive, reference to the Diaspora in Pss. Sol. 17:17: “and the soul 
which was saved out of them [righteous who were suffering in the land] was precious in the 
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2.4.2.3 A Combined Group: Subset of Israel and Reverent Gentiles 


One group that must be considered a potential member of the Lord’s eschato- 


logical flock, according to Psalms of Solomon 17:40, is the “reverent Gen- 


tiles"?! These Gentiles not only show proper deference ($ößog) to the Mes- 


siah in his judgement on the earth, and thus receive his mercy (17:35), ?” but 
also are in part responsible for the return of “the children of Jerusalem” to the 
Promised Land (17:31). As we observed in Psalms of Solomon 17:26-44, the 
argument about the activity of the Messianic Shepherd-King develops progres- 
sively and ultimately includes both Israel and the nations under the govern- 
ment of the Shepherd-King (cf. especially 17:32-34). What is more, both 


groups are, at this point, referred to by the description “holy” in 17:32: “all 


will be holy”.'** The groups remain clearly divisible in 17:35 (note the distinc- 


tion between nations and “the people of the Lord”), but they both seem to be 
included in the next verse: “and he himself will be pure from sin, in order to 
rule a great people”. This conglomeration of reverent Gentiles and Israel could 
be carried right through to 17:40, so that now both Israel and the Gentiles are 
labelled “the Lord's flock". 

The possibility of a combined grouping of Jew and Gentile under the ru- 
bric of “flock” seems all the more likely when the time reference of the state- 
ment is considered.'”* The author envisages the group referred to as the “flock 
of the Lord” eschatologically subsequent to the restoration of Israel. In the 
wake of the purification and re-establishment of the national state of Israel, the 


sight of the exiles”. The exiles are viewed here as watching with great interest the events 
presently taken place in the Promised Land. 

151 The idea of “reverent Gentiles” may form a significant parallel to the viewpoint expressed in 
the Matthean pericope of the Canaanite woman; see ch. 8 below. 

152 For more discussion of the meaning of the word фӧВос іп 17:34c see ch. 8 below. The term 
could be understood in one of two ways. Either the author means to say that the Gentiles, be- 
cause of God’s judgement, will be intimidated, frightful and terrified or he means to say that 
they will be reverent and respectful. The latter option appears more likely for two reasons. 
One, the verse states that the Davidic King will “show mercy to the nations” because of their 
posture toward him in light of his judgement. If the first option was what the author meant, it 
begs the question: why would he show them mercy, simply because they are terrified of his 
judgement? It is safe to assume that the judgement of the Messianic King under the authority 
of YHWH will be frightful to all. The mercy granted implies something more than emotional 
terror; it implies a proper attitude toward the one who is terrifying. Two, all the uses of either 
the verb or the noun of root of in Pss. Sol., save this one, are directed toward righteous, 
Jewish persons or, as in 17:40, to the Messiah himself (Cf. 2:33; 3:12; 4:21; 4:23; 5:18; 6:5; 
8:4; 12:4; 13:12; 15:13; 17:34, 40; 18:7, 8, 9, 11). One text, 2:33, is quite relevant to our 
verse here for it states, “Praise God, you who fear the Lord with understanding, for the Lord's 
mercy is upon those who fear him with judgement". Given these two facts it is persuasive to 
take the fear here to be the proper attitude of a person toward YHWH’s vice regent. 

153 Cf.similarly Davenport 1980:76. 

154 See likewise Winninge (1995:98) who notes the change of perspective toward the nations in 
this future-orientated part of Pss. Sol. 17: “For the future, under Messiah's reign, the nations 
in general are concerned". 
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“flock of the Lord”, over which the Messianic King will shepherd, includes 
both those within the Promised Land and those throughout the whole earth. 

According to the Psalms of Solomon, simultaneous to the purification and 
restoration of national Israel, the nations of the earth will undergo a restoration 
as well. The visible sign of the purified nations will be their newly character- 
ised relationship to the Davidic King: nations will come before him in fear 
(17:34). After the restoration, therefore, the shepherd of Israel will be the 
shepherd of the whole world. Consequently, the Lord’s flock will be made up 
of both Israel and reverent Gentiles. What must not be overlooked, however, is 
the present outlook of the author and his community. Because the reverent 
Gentiles receive the mercy of the Messiah subsequent to the restoration of Is- 
rael, his first task, according to the author, is to purify Israel and restore its 
kingdom.'” For that reason, prior to this initial activity of the Messiah, the 
people of God are not to be linked with the Gentiles and are considered “sin- 
ners” (cf. Pss. Sol. 1:8; 13:3; 17:24, 25).'”° 

From the following discussion, it was concluded that the term “the flock of 
the Lord” in its eschatological setting includes two groups: (1) the “sinfully 
righteous” subset of Israel who form the nucleus of the restored political state 
of Israel, and (2) “reverent Gentiles” who pledge their allegiance to the king- 
ship of the Messiah when he judges the earth. However, from the present set- 
ting of the author of the psalms, the Lord’s flock includes only the subset of 
Israel, which comprises their own group in Eretz Israel and perhaps the Dias- 
pora. 


24.3 Conclusion 


Psalms of Solomon 17:26-41 comprises the most extensive use of the Messi- 
anic Shepherd-King motif in all of Second Temple literature. From an exami- 
nation of 17:40—41 and its context, it was argued that the description of the 
eschatological Davidide is subsumed under the rubric of the Messianic Shep- 
herd-King. In this way, the motif was a vehicle for a soft-sectarian group in 
first-century Palestine to voice its distain for and disenfranchisement from the 


155 See Embry (2002:113) who, although certainly is right to see the importance of the purifying 
activity of the Messiah for the author(s) of Pss. Sol., presses his case too far by making the 
Messiah’s role as purifier primary to that of governor (political): “Thus the action of Messiah 
is one of purification of Jerusalem and the nation of Israel ... The argument in Pss. Sol. re- 
garding the political function of Messiah is secondary to the work of the Messiah as purifier. 
The purgation of the people, Jerusalem and the nations is tantamount to the establishment of 
the kingdom of God on the earth.” 

156 The Gentiles are most often linked with the Romans (cf. Pss. Sol. 2:2; 7:1; 8:2); cf. Winninge 
1995:128. 
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political and religious authorities centred in Jerusalem.'”’ The motif was also 


employed to express their abiding hope for national restoration by YHWH 
through his Davidic King. 

In addition, the present study on Psalms of Solomon 17:40-41 reveals a 
unique understanding of the nature of the flock of the Lord. It seems that they 
conceived of the Lord’s flock in the present as a subset of Israel, comprising 
both the “sinfully righteous” of the Land and the Diaspora. At the appearance 
of the Messiah, these would form the nucleus of a restored national state. Yet, 
in the eschaton, when Messiah’s kingdom extents to include all the nations, the 
Lord’s flock will expand to include the one nation Israel as well as reverent 
Gentiles nations. With such a significant use of the Messianic Shepherd-King 
motif, in a setting not so distant either temporally or socio-politically from the 
Gospel of Matthew, Psalms of Solomon 17 provides an important comparison 
to the Evangelist’s use of the motif. 


2.5 Conclusion 


The aim of this chapter was to discover the meaning and function of the Mes- 
sianic Shepherd-King motif in the first-century Jewish milieu. Such a study, it 
was hoped, would provide the appropriate literary and historical context for 
grasping not only Matthew’s use of the Shepherd-King motif in general, but 
also, and more importantly for my interests, his unique “lost sheep of the house 
of Israel” phrase. The two issues will be succinctly addressed in conclusion: 
the Messianic Shepherd-King motif functioned polemically and it carried po- 
litical-national freight. 

The polemical nature of the motif was observed in the prophetic usage of 
the Davidic Shepherd-King tradition in the exilic and post-exilic prophets. And 
while it was reflected in the Dead Sea Scrolls only faintly, the motif was used 
intensively in the formulation of the Messianic expectation of Psalms of Solo- 
mon 17. This discussion attempted to demonstrate that the Davidic Shepherd- 
King motif of the prophets, although not widely used in Second Temple Juda- 
ism, was a useful vehicle for some Jewish writers to express both their protest 
against the present religio-political situation and their idyllic visions of Messi- 
anic restoration. What S. Freyne pointed out about Messianic expectations 
generally applies to the Shepherd-King motif as well: “These pictures func- 


157 Although there is significant disagreement over the question of the authorship of the Pss. 
Sol., what is generally agreed upon is the fact that the document represents, to a lesser or 
greater extent, a sectarian group living in or around Jerusalem (see Wright 1985:641; only 
Embry [2002:116-19] in a recent article has argued to the contrary). At least four different 
groups remain viable options for the group's identity: (1) the Pharisees — e.g. Winninge 1995, 
(2) Essenes [Qumran or non-Qumran] — e.g. Hann 1988, (3) Haisidim — e.g. O'Dell 1961, or 
(4) other Jewish sectarian group — e.g. Atkinson 1998. 
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tioned ... as a critique in the light of the experiences which kingship brought to 
Israel, by projecting a counter-picture of how different the future king would 
Бе” 15% 

A similar scarcity of use could generally be said of Messianism as we al- 
ready pointed out. From the extant literature of the Second Temple period, the 
Messianic Shepherd-King motif, like Messianism, seems to be used only epi- 
sodically, in a formulaic and passionate manner. 

Related to the polemical nature of the motif is its political-national force. 
We observed that in the Former Prophets the function of the shepherding im- 
agery, as it related to David, underwent a fundamental transformation. In the 
beginning of the narrative, the shepherding imagery was used to depict 
David’s youth and inexperience: David, the shepherd boy. However, with his 
appointment as king in 2 Samuel 5:2 (cf. also 7:8) the imagery came to repre- 
sent his military and political career. The prophets (and one of the two Psalms) 
appear to have taken up the political and military sense of the image in formu- 
lating their Messianic expectations. Through the writings of the Hebrew 
prophets, the Messianic Shepherd-King motif seems to express an undying 
hope of the future restoration of the political kingdom of Israel — a hope that 
was based on the conviction of the eternal nature of the David covenant. The 
hopes of a purified and reconstituted land comprised of the regathered twelve 
tribes and a new and righteous government installed to rule over this newly 
formed political entity of united Israel were vital to the Shepherd-King motif. 

Significantly, in the literature of the late first century B.C. the future Da- 
vidic figure was attributed with roles that in the Jewish Scriptures were re- 
served for YHWH alone. According to Psalms of Solomon 17, the future king 
will exterminate both the occupying Gentile political power from the Land and 
the usurpers of David’s throne. In addition, in what appeared to be a mingling 
of the diverse prophetic traditions of Isaiah 49 and those related to the Messi- 
anic Shepherd-King, the future Davidide will regather Israel to the Land, will 
bless Israel and show mercy to the nations, and govern over them with justice 
and righteousness. Thus, the Messianic Shepherd-King is not simply a main- 
tainer of a condition brought about by YHWH as he appears in the Davidic 
Shepherd-King passages of the Jewish Scripture, but rather he is the one who 
establishes the new order through his actions as well as the one who governs 
over it. So coalesced are the functions of the Messianic Shepherd-King and 
YHWH, for the author of Psalms of Solomon 17, that in the actions of the King 
the glory of YHWH is visible (17:31). 

At the very least, the conclusion seems inescapable that the Messianic 
Shepherd-King motif in ancient Jewish thinking functioned polemically and 
carried political freight. Thus, if one used the motif in the first century, unless 


158 Freyne 2000:232. 
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there was significant qualification or modification, it would have conjured up 
in the minds of hearers or readers political protest and the hope for national 
revolution. What is essential to point out, however, is that none of the in- 
stances of the use of the Messianic Shepherd-King motif investigated in this 
chapter could be considered a call to arms. This motif is not on par with a dec- 
laration of independence that an oppressed people support by the raising of a 
militia. Rather than a declaration of independence supported by an army, it is a 
prayer, a cry for YHWH to act and do what he promised (see Pss. Sol. 17:4, 
21). This notwithstanding, the motif should not be thought of as any less po- 
litical or nationalistic. 

In addition, the Lord’s flock is apparently a political-national entity. In the 
prophetic literature, there is no ambiguity with respect to the nature of the 
group: they are Israelites from both houses of national Israel who are brought 
together again within a restored Davidic Empire. In the Psalms of Solomon, 
however, the picture is more complex depending on the historical vantage 
point. In the present, from the viewpoint of the author, prior to the appearance 
of the Messiah, the flock of the Lord is made up of the “sinfully righteous” 
within the Land as well as the Diaspora. Together these entities will unite in a 
restored nation-state at the appearance of the Messiah. Then in the wake of the 
purification and re-establishment of geopolitical Israel, the nations who show 
proper deference to the Messiah will be purified. In the eschaton, the Lord’s 
flock, over which the Davidic Shepherd-King will govern, will consist of both 
Jews and Gentiles. 

In light of the aforementioned conclusion, what would we make of Mat- 
thew’s Gospel if it could be demonstrated that he used the Messianic Shep- 
herd-King motif in support of his understanding of Jesus of Nazareth? What is 
more, what would the implications be for our understanding of “the lost sheep 
of the house of Israel” phrase? To these issues we now turn in parts 2 and 3 of 
the thesis. 


Part Two 


Introduction to Part Two 


The Messianic Shepherd-King 
in the Gospel of Matthew 


Part 2 continues the process of setting the appropriate context for understand- 
ing Matthew’s phrase “the lost sheep of the house of Israel”. The aim of Part 2 
is to investigate the presence and function of the Messianic Shepherd-King 
motif for Matthew’s presentation of Jesus the Messiah, the son of David. 
While scholars have been reluctant to notice the political implications of Mat- 
thew’s narrative, his use of the Messianic Shepherd-King motif may point to a 
strongly nationalistic Tendenz within the Gospel. 

The first three chapters of Part 2 focus on three particular passages in Mat- 
thew: Matthew 2:6, 9:36, and 26:31 respectively. While the selection of the 
three passages was discussed in the introduction, it will be useful to briefly 
rehearse the criteria used in the selection of the passages. Given our discover- 
ies in chapter 2, we can be relatively certain that a passage in Matthew con- 
tains the Shepherd-King motif if it includes the following elements: (1) spe- 
cific shepherd/sheep terminology, (2) a political context which contains an 
element of despair over and/or a critique of (or counter-picture to) the leader- 
ship of Israel, and (3) a reference to the Davidide, or a citation or direct allu- 
sion to a Davidic Shepherd-King prophetic text. 

In each chapter a four-fold procedure will be followed. First, the given text 
will be assessed in order to demonstrate Matthew’s use of the Shepherd-King 
motif. Next, because the Scripture citation or allusion is the primary source of 
the motif, its employment will be analysed not only in Matthew, but also in 
ancient Jewish sources in order to provide a historical backdrop for under- 
standing the way Matthew employs the text.' The study of the ancient Jewish 
usage of the texts cited by Matthew is useful for at least two reasons. In the 
first place, where possible it is instructive to discern whether Matthew is in 
continuity or discontinuity with other first-century Jewish interpretation. The 


1 When dealing with the quotations this study will take its cues from Beaton’s (2002:34) recent 
work on Isaianic citations in Matthew’s Gospel. These sections in the following chapters will 
include both an exploration into the text-form and the Jewish milieu in order to provide the 
best context for the investigation of Matthew’s usage. 
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question here is: does Matthew use the texts in ways dissimilar to other extant 
first-century Jewish interpretation? If yes, it will be important to investigate 
the differences to discover how Matthew has developed the tradition. Second, 
if similar interpretations of the same biblical texts can be found in first-century 
Jewish literature, then it is possible to see connections to a real-world first- 
century Jewish audience who were reading these texts. 

Continuing the four-fold procedure, a third step will be to compare the text 
with synoptic parallels so as to bring into relief any peculiar Matthean empha- 
ses.” Finally, the significance and function of the pericope for the Gospel will 
be summarised. A final chapter in Part 2 seeks to justify assertions made in the 
earlier chapters concerning the presence of an abiding hope for territorial resto- 
ration. 


2 Two passages have parallels in Mark: Matt 9:36//Mark 6:34; Matt 26:3 1//Mark 14:27. 


Chapter Three 


Jesus the Shepherd-King of Israel 
(Matthew 2:6) 


“From you shall come a ruler 
who is to shepherd my people Israel” 
Matthew 2:6 


3.1 The Shepherd-King Motif 


The task of this section is to verify the presence of the Shepherd-King motif in 
Matthew 2:6. This enquiry, of course, will require the use of the three criteria 
discussed in the introduction. Before the investigation is undertaken, however, 
it is important to briefly point out the contextual parameters of the passage. 
Most commentators agree that the passage best divides into two units: “(1) the 
worship of the magi (vv. 1-12) and (2) the wrath of Herod (vv. 13-23)”.! In 
this scheme, Matthew 2:1—6 forms the first half of the first unit of the chapter. 

Matthew 2:6 represents perhaps the best example of the Shepherd-King 
motif in the Gospel and as such, the criteria which reveal its character are eas- 
ily met. First, the shepherd/sheep terminology is clear enough as the scriptural 
citation which concludes this pericope contains the term sroıuavei. While the 
term can be used generally to refer to the act of ruling, Matthew draws on this 
imagery from the Jewish Scriptures because it contains Davidic and Messianic 
connotations, as will become clear below. 

The second criterion, which requires a political-national context, is met in 
this pericope, although its political significance seems either expurgated or 
unnoticed by most commentators. Commentators, on the whole, place the em- 
phasis of the passage on the contrast between the responses to Jesus by the 
Magi, who represent the pagan Gentile world on the one hand, and the Jews 
and the Jewish king, on the other.” While we cannot wholly agree with J. A. 
Overman’s assertion that the Magi are actually a foreign embassy from the 


1 Hagner 1993:24; see similarly Gnilka 1986:33. 
2 Cf. Davies and Allison 1988:228-29; Gnilka 1986:33; Hagner 1993:27; Harrington 1991:49; 
Keener 1999:97-105; Luz 2002:172. 
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East on a political mission, it should not be overlooked that their presence has 
political significance, since Magi played a significant political role in Persia.” 
It is too limited a perspective on this passage in particular, but also the Gospel 
in general, to place their significance purely at the service of supporting Mat- 
thew’s vision of the universal mission of the church. While it may be undeni- 
able that the episode fits into this nexus of ideas, readers should not miss the 
political implications of this pericope. 

It is often stated, since O. Michel, that Matthew should be read from the 
end to the beginning," but this strategy has perhaps unnecessarily coloured the 
reading of passages such as this.” Without wishing to lessen the importance of 
the universal aspects of the gospel evident in Matthew, these dignitaries came 
to Jerusalem “to pay homage" (meooxvvijoat) to the “King of the Jews” 
(2:2).° R. Horsley seems right in asserting: “When the Magi do obeisance to 
the child, it is an act of highest respect for, homage to, and submission to a 
king, a political ruler, not an act of worship of divinity, further expressing the 
worldwide political import of what is happening here”.’ Thus, the Magi’s pres- 
ence in the narrative does reveal a comparison of sorts, but it is a comparison 
that primarily brings into relief the failure of Israel’s leadership to recognize 
the birth of the Messiah for Israel." 

Accordingly, the matrix of characters in the scene: Herod, the Magi, the 
chief priests and the scribes, and “all Jerusalem”, along with the larger frame- 
work of the Vorgeschichte (chs. 1—2), point to the fact that the illegitimate and 
failed leadership of Israel is at the centre of this passage. Taking the latter as 
the context for the former, Matthew sets out his agenda from the opening line 
of the Gospel: BißAog yevéoews Тоо? Хоюто? viod Aavid viot Aßpaan 
(1:1): Jesus is the Davidic Messiah, son of Abraham. With these titles it seems 
Matthew has evoked Israel’s traditional restoration expectations; expectations 
which we have discussed in chapter 2 above. This fact appears to be confirmed 
by the genealogy which succeeds. Matthew schematises Israel’s history into 
three segments emphasizing four primary points: (1) Abraham, (2) David, (3) 
the Babylonian captivity, and (4) the coming of the Messiah (1:17). This gene- 


Overman 1996:44; see similarly Horsley 1989:53-60. 

Cf. Michel 1950:21; cf. also Brown 1977:25. 

For a similar opinion see recently Repschinski 2006:250; he comments, “I suggest reading 
backwards from Matthew 28 can obscure how the commission is prepared in the Gospel ...” 
(emphasis added). 

6 This political significance was not lost on early Christian interpretation which by the fifth 
century was suggesting the Magi were kings: cf. Luz (2002:170) who notes that Caesarius of 
Arles (c. 470-542) was the first known person to have made this suggestion. This assertion is 
supported by the notion that Isa 60:3-7 and Psa 72:10-11 are echoed here. These texts pic- 
ture a pilgrimage of Gentile kings to Jerusalem in the Messianic Age presenting gifts to the 
Messiah. 

Horsley 1989:58. 

8 For more discussion on the Jewish leader versus Gentile motif, see ch. 8 below. 
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alogy is no mere family tree; it is a particular construal of Israel’s history. For 
Matthew, not unlike some other Second Temple Jewish groups,’ the Babylo- 
nian captivity continued to cast a shadow over Israel even after the return of 
some of the exiles and the rebuilding of the temple and the city in the years 
after 538 B.C. 

The framework of the opening chapters of the Gospel perhaps suggests 
that for Matthew it was not until the arrival of Jesus, the divinely appointed 
heir of David’s throne — a throne that had been vacated for nearly half a mil- 
lennium (586 B.C.), that the Deuteronomic curses (Deut 27—28) had begun to 
be reversed.'° The meaning of Matthew 1:21 in light of this scheme is revealed 
to be both a religious and national salvation: 

The Messiah, whose appearance marked the end of the Age of Wrath and the re- 

newal of God’s presence with Israel, would deliver the nation from the sins that 

had caused God to turn his face from his people (cf. e.g. Deut 30:3; Isa 40:2; 

43:25; 44:22; Dan 9:16; Bar 3:1-5; 40504 1-2 vi). 

Within this structure, then, the forgiveness of Israel’s sins provides the basis 
for the reestablishment of the kingdom of Israel under the kingship of the Mes- 
siah: “Matthew seemingly represents his own religious group as the penitent 
community whose appearance marks the beginning of the end of the period of 
humiliation and whose divinely ordained destiny is to inherit the glory pre- 
pared for God's people”.'? 

Within this national-restoration framework, Matthew 2:1-6 emphasizes 
the competing nature of the earthly kingdoms of Herod and Jesus." In addi- 
tion, Herod's kingdom, as it is juxtaposed with Jesus', is shown to be linked 
with the subjugation and suffering of Israel that was part and parcel of the ex- 
ilic condition. This is especially emphasised in Herod's brutal massacre of 
Israel's children in 2:16-18.'* The repeated designation of Herod as “king” 
(2:1, 3), the inquiry of the Magi about the birth of the "King of the Jews" (2:2) 


9 See Part 1 above. For further references to similar Second Temple sources see Verseput 
1995:105, n. 11. 

10 Cf. similarly Knowles 1993:172-73; Verseput 1995:107—08; Wright 1992:385—86. 

11 Verseput 1995:108; cf. similarly Carter 2001:75—90, esp. 79-82; Repschinski 2006:256 with 
further discussion later in the chapter. It would perhaps be illuminating to consider Matt 1:23 
and the quotation from Isa 7:14 in this light. Beaton (2002:96) has noted that the most fre- 
quently observed discontinuity between Matthew and Isaiah is: *Matthew's interests are 
theological and soteriological, whereas Isaiah's concerns were geopolitical". However, given 
Matthew's Deuteronomic framework, perhaps Beaton's (2002:96) caution is warranted: “this 
division of political and salvific concerns, popular in today's literature, may be too hasty”. 
Matthew has perhaps employed Isa 7:14 in 1:23 for the very purpose of announcing the inau- 
gurated liberation from "political trouble". 

12 Verseput 1995:107. 

13 See the contrasting point made by Bauckham (1996:4—7, 14) — and many others — who sees 
Jesus’ use (and I assume the evangelists’s) of the term “kingdom of God" to be a contrast be- 
tween God's rule and earthly rule. 

14 бее similarly Verseput 1995:109. 
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and the title Xgıotög “Messiah” on the lips of Herod is suggestive of a politi- 
cal Leitmotiv in the Gospel.'” This can be confirmed by, among other things, 
the subsequent reuse of the title “King of the Jews” in the latter portion of the 
Gospel in the Passion Narrative (cf. 27:11, 29, 37, 42 [Jews use title “King of 
Israel”]).'° Matthew has enveloped his Gospel with the testimony of Jesus’ 
claim to the earthly kingdom of Israel. Moreover, D. Verseput seems right that 
Matthew “shows surprisingly little reticence in associating Jesus’ Davidic right 
with an earthly political agenda’”.'” 

The presence of the Shepherd-King motif is also confirmed by the com- 
posite quotation in Matthew 2:6.'* It is not necessary here to delve into this 
point since it will be considered in detail below. For now it will suffice to 
briefly describe the contours of the quotation and recall its scriptural context. 
My purpose is merely to show that it is taken from a passage in which the Da- 
vidic Shepherd-King tradition figures significantly. This citation is considered 
by scholars to be a composite of Micah 5:1[ET=5:2] and 2 Samuel 5:2/ 
1 Chronicles 11:2.' In the former context the prophet predicts a time when 
YHWH will raise up a ruler of Israel from Bethlehem. While the MT and 
Greek Scriptures do not have the term “to shepherd” in the last line, as does 
Matthew, the shepherding imagery in Micah 5 is close»at hand: Micah 5:3[4] 
states, “And he shall stand and shepherd [mowiaveU/nzj] his flock in the 
strength of the Lord". Matthew’s replacement of the last line of Micah 5:2 
with 2 Samuel 5:2 (on which see further below) is, therefore, consistent with 
Micah’s context, but infuses the pericope with greater Messianic emphasis by 
making the link to David more explicit.”' 

Within the orbit of these more obvious citations other prophetic passages 
which were mentioned in chapter 2 present themselves as influential in the 
formulation of the ideology represented by this conflated citation. The exilic 
prophecy of Jeremiah 23:1-8 should be mentioned as the fountain head for the 
later post-exilic prophecies of Ezekiel in 34:23-24 and 37:24-25.” Together 
these texts announce the future arrival of a Davidic King who will “shepherd 
the Lord's flock". In these contexts, this Davidic figure comes on the heels of 
God's judgement on Israel's shepherds and his subsequent deliverance of his 
people. The deliverance is portrayed as a gathering of the scattered flock and 
their return to the Promised Land where they are gently provided for.” Thus, 


15 See also ch. 5 below. 

16 Fora discussion of the verbal correspondences between Matt 1—2 and 26—28 see Nolan 1979: 
104-08. 

17 Verseput 1995:108. 

18 Cf. also Martin 1975:272. 

19 See e.g. Menken 2004:255. 

20 Cf. Stendahl 1968:99—100. 

21 Cf. Davies and Allison 1988:243. 

22 Cf. also Heil 1993:699-700. 

23 See likewise the recent work of Chae 2004; Huntzinger 1999:83—157, esp. 155-56. 
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the Davidic shepherd replaces Israel’s unrighteous leadership and rules over 
God’s restored flock. Clearly, this conflated citation has been formed from 
passages of Scripture that explicitly contain the Shepherd-King motif. 

The three criteria have established the character of Matthew 2:6 as an ex- 
plicit example of Matthew’s use of the Shepherd-King Messianic tradition. In 
the next section the actual composite quotation will be examined in detail. 


3.2 The Composite Quotation in Matthew 2:6 


Matthew 2:6 represents, by all accounts, a composite quotation of Micah 
5:1(2) and 2 Samuel 5:2. What is more, so different is Matthew’s version from 
the extant text-forms that Davies and Allison have suggested: “The differences 
are in fact sufficient to tempt one to speak of an ‘interpretation’ instead of a 
‘quotation’ of Scripture”.”* The question this section tackles is: What does the 
composite quotation contribute to the pericope and ultimately one’s under- 
standing of Matthew’s use of the motif of the Shepherd-King? 

The investigation of this composite citation will proceed in three steps. 
First, an inquiry into the text-form of the citation will be conducted in order to 
isolate the differences between Matthew’s version of the citation and other 
extant text-types. Once isolated an appropriate explanation for the differences 
will be sought. Alongside the exploration of the text-form, the function of the 
quotation in its immediate and broad context will be considered.” A final step 
will be to consider the usage of the text(s) within other ancient Jewish sources 
in order to determine the extent to which Matthew drew on these ideas and 
incorporated them into his presentation of Jesus. 


24 Davies and Allison 1988:242. 

25 The bi-referential nature of Matthean Formula citations is discussed and illustrated by Beaton 
2002:120—21. He explains that the bi-referentiality of citations “validates the surface or nar- 
rative level, as well as recalling and/or presaging ideas concerning or ways of viewing Jesus' 
person and ministry within the boarder message of the Gospel". 
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3.2.1 Matthew’s Text-Form 


Careful consideration of Table 1 above confirms Davies and Allison’s opinion: 
Matthew’s version is remarkably different from any extant text-form.”° Notice 
should be taken of the underlined portions of the text, which highlight the 
well-known deviations from the MT. Admittedly, it is possible that Matthew’s 
citation depends on a now-lost text-type, given what we know of the fluidity of 
the text in the early first century.” Moreover, it is also possible that the differ- 
ences in Matthew’s version are due to early Christian influences, such as Tes- 
timonia. While neither of these possibilities can be immediately dismissed, 
they seem to be less likely when careful attention is paid to the differences. 
The investigation into the question of text-form will, first, isolate the signifi- 
cant textual differences observable in Matthew’s version and attempt to ex- 
plain them. Secondly, the function of Matthew’s peculiar text-form in the im- 
mediate and broader contexts will be considered. 

Although E. Lohmeyer notes seven divergences from the OG and MT, 
only those that are of immediate relevance to our question will be considered 
in detail? First, Matthew substitutes yf) IovSa for the MT’s nz»sw and the 
Septuagint’s oixoc tod Edoo0a. This change is unprecedented in the textual 
tradition and has no textual antecedents.”” Secondly, he inserts the marker of 
emphatic negation oùĝauðç (“by no means") into the context. This change is 


26 Davies and Allison 1988:242; Hagner 1993:29; Stendahl 1968:99. 

27 Cf. likewise Beaton 2002:52-56; Gundry 1967:91. Since the discoveries of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls, the area of biblical textual criticism has been “revolutionized.” (Tov 1998:277). In 
the wake of the discoveries, it is recognised that the Hebrew Bible text was fluid and pluri- 
form in the last three centuries B.C. and the first century A.D. Current scholarship agrees that 
the pre-1947 heuristic three-fold division — Proto-Masoretic, Proto-Samaritan and the He- 
brew Vorlage of the Septuagint text-types or recensions — no longer accurately accounts for 
the diversity of textual data and, in fact, is anachronistic. Emanuel Tov, (2001:114-17) has 
identified at least 5 different categories of textual-witnesses from the DSS documents: (1) 
texts written in Qumran practice; (2) proto-Masoretic texts; (3) pre-Samaritan texts; (4) texts 
close to the presumed Hebrew source of the LXX; and (5) non-aligned texts. He argues that 
the proto-MT, pre-SP and the source of the LXX are three textual witnesses which “consti- 
tute only three of a large number of texts” (160). Nevertheless, Tov (2001:63) has argued that 
the textual evidence, while revealing pluriformity of text-witnesses, also reveals a uniformity 
of texts related to a type of proto-Masoretic text. He states, “Thus while textual variety is 
clearly visible in the Qumran finds, beyond that variety one discerns the existence of a single 
textual family which probably reflected the standard text of the Pharisees”. Tov believes that 
some 60 percent of the text-witnesses found at Qumran reflect this proto-Masoretic text 
(2001:63). For an alternative text-form theory see Ulrich 1992, 1998. 

28 See Dodd’s (1952) foundational work on early Christian testimonies. As is well-known, he 
asserted that the wider contexts of scriptural passages cited by NT authors should also be re- 
garded as Testimonia, and that the NT authors had entire “plots” in mind when they cited sin- 
gle texts. See recently АТЫ (1999), who has confirmed the hypothesis of Testimonia with 
valuable development of previous research such as Harris 1916, Dodd 1952, and Lindars 
1961. 

29 Lohmeyer and Schmauch 1956:23. 

30 See similarly Menken 2004:256. 
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perhaps the most dramatic of the Matthean alterations since it renders the 
meaning of the citation to be the converse of the Hebrew and Jewish Greek 
Scriptures.*' Some scholars have suggested that a variant text-form may have 
existed which contained the phrase nar instead of nv," but evidence for 
this text-form is lacking.” 

A third notable difference between Matthew's version of Micah and other 
text-forms is his rendering &v voig T|yeuóow for the Hebrew npm s982. He 
neither follows the MT nor the LXX in his translation. Based on the MT's vo- 
calization (22x) and the immediate context of Micah, the consonants signify 
the term “clans” or “tribes”.** What is more, the Targum bears witness to the 
MT's text-form with the rendering 7117 m23 xBox. In contrast, the LXX ren- 
ders the phrase with £v Мао Тооба. Matthew does something completely 
different from these by substituting "^w (“tribal chief" or “captain”) for non.” 

Fourthly, Matthew replaces the Hebrew ^ws£rz byin пілте ху >> an with 
ёх 000 yao éEekevoetat ђүо0цемос in 2:6a. Lust seems correct to assert that 
the insertion of the participle Yyobuevog solves the inherent problem in the 
MT text of a missing nominal subject for the verb xx°.°° The Targum's solution 
is to add the term xnvwn, thereby giving this text a much more explicit Messi- 
anic significance." Beyond this grammatical observation, however, is the 
much more important fact that ўүобреуос̧ foreshadows the 2 Samuel 5:2a 
citation that comes at the end of this composite quotation and, hence, supplies 
an even more emphatic Davidic theme.” 

Now that the significant differences have been enumerated, an explanation 
will be sought which best explains Matthew’s peculiar text-form. If it is indeed 
the case that these changes cannot be adequately explained by an appeal to a 
variant text-form, or to Testimonia or merely to a pre-Matthean source,’ then 
is there an explanation that can account for Matthew’s departure from the 
known text-forms of Micah available to him? Moreover, if one could provide 
an adequate explanation of the differences contained in Matthew’s version of 


31 Menken (2004:257) suggests the possibility that this modification is “а wilful distortion of 
the biblical text by chief priests and scribes”; a view put forth by Jerome. 

32 Gundry 1967:92; Lohmeyer and Schmauch 1956:23; cf. also the most recent advocate of this 
view Soares Prabhu 1976:264. 

33 Cf. also Lust 1997:78. 

34 бее Koehler and Baumgartner 1995:59-60; cf. likewise Menken 2004:258. 

35 See Koehler and Baumgartner 1995:59-60; for a similar analysis see also Gundry 1967:92; 
Lust 1997:78; Menken 2004:258; Rothfuchs 1969:61; Soares Prabhu 1976:264; Stendahl 
1968:100. 

36 Cf. Lust 1997:78. 

37 Cf. Gundry 1967:92-93; Lust 1997:78. 

38 See likewise Menken 2004:259. 

39 Menken (2004:263) believes that the quotation comes from traditional materials used by 
Matthew and only reveals slight redactional touches. While I would agree that a good case 
can be made for a pre-Matthean traditional kernel here, alternations of wording in the quota- 
tion suggest some redaction; see below. 
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Micah, is it possible to explain how this contributes to our understanding of 
both the function of the quotation in Matthew’s context as well as his use of 
the Shepherd-King motif? It is to these two questions that we now turn. 

H. Heater has argued that Matthew 2:6 is a “cumulative exegesis” of Ge- 
nesis 49:10, 2 Samuel 5:2 and Micah 5:2.*° In his very short three-page article, 
Heater attempted to show that scribes in Matthew’s story brought together the 
teaching of these three passages.*’ This argument seems useful given the that 
linguistic and thematic connections between Genesis 49:10, 2 Samuel 5:2 and 
Micah 5:2 suggest inner-biblical exegesis. Building on Heater’s work, Chae 
recently pointed to the possibility that the unprecedented substitution of үї 
Toóóa derives from Genesis 49:10 (оох éxdretper Goxwv EE Горда хой 
Nyoluevog ёх TOV рпофу avtod Éoc àv EAON và ånoxeiueva ALTA хой 
avtos лоообох(о £0vóv)." 

While Soares Prabhu is correct to point out that Тообо in Matthew 2:6a 
anticipates the Тооба in the following line in the phrase тоїс ўүғрбоу 
Тообо, it will be shown that its presence is not purely the result of stylistic 
considerations. Further, although it is true that Tovóa(a is mentioned in Mat- 
thew 2:1, 5, and could explain why Matthew chose to add it here, R. Gundry is 
right to point out that here the term used in 2:6 is not Tovóaía as in verse one 
and five, but Toóóa.^ This distinction at the very least calls into question 
some simplistic explanation that suggests Matthew substituted yf; Тообо for 
verbal consistency. 

What is more, the explanation that bases the substitution on a theory that 
Matthew wished to “contemporize” the antique пп72% is unconvincing.” This 
is especially the case in view of the fact that the only evidence offered to sup- 
port this is a dubious reference to work of I. L. Seeligmann on LXX-Isaiah."* 
Even if Seeligmann’s work on this point was secure in his study of LXX- 
Isaiah, an appeal to it to support a claim about Matthew is unwarranted, not 
least because the translation technique observed in LXX-Isaiah cannot be as- 
sumed for other translators." Furthermore, Matthew does not at all seem 
averse, if it suits his interests, to include antiquated place names as Matthew 
4:14-15 illustrates. Not to be overlooked either in the discussion of yì Totéa 
is the import of the term yf) for Matthew (compare Matthew’s 43 uses with 
Mark’s 19 and Luke's 25).** The term is used in a wide variety of ways in 


40 Heater 1983; cf. also Chae 2004:260-70. 

41 Heater 1983:397. 

42 Chae 2004:262. 

43 Soares Prabhu 1976:262; see similarly Davies and Allison 1988:242. 
44 Gundry 1994:29. 

45 Cf. Gundry 1967:91; Lust 1997:77; Stendahl 1968:100. 

46 Cf. Seeligmann 1948:80. 

47 See Mclay 2003:45. 

48 See Menken 2004:257. 
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Matthew, but at least seven out of the 43 times it is used to designate part or all 
of Eretz Israel.” 

This propensity on the part of Matthew for the term yf) coupled with the 
territorial reference yì Iobda seems to mitigate against the idea that Matthew 
every word of the quotation “belonged to traditional materials used by Mat- 
thew".?? 

Chae has recently offered an explanation for Matthew's unusual text-form 
that focuses on the Hebrew word byin in Micah 5:1[2].^! He avows that Mat- 
thew under the influence of Genesis 49:10 has inserted nyobpmevos for ce» in 
the first half of the verse and also has rendered byin with боты; xouuavet in 
light of Micah 5:4's influence. With respect to the first move, Chae reasons 
that the LXX’s rendering of ўүойреуос̧ for pena ("lawgiver/ruler's staff") has 
directed Matthew given that “the metaphor for feet represents the negligible or 
small parts of the body, і.е. Judah”.”” This perspective would fit Matthew's 
context well, according to Chae. With respect to the latter change, Chae sug- 
gests this based on being “the one who is ‘to rule over Israel [and even the 
nations]’ as the Evangelist picks up this [Davidic] shepherd motif in Mic 
5:4"? Furthermore, Chae attempts to posit a distinction at work in the context 
between the two terms. He argues that “the phrase ботс лоцомї in Matthew 
2:6 as the Evangelist's rendition of Sin emphasizes the representative author- 
ity of Jesus as the Shepherd-Appointee at the eschaton, while the designation 
nNyovpevos stresses Jesus’ leadership as the Shepherd particularly in his rela- 
tionship with the people"? 

Chae's hypothesis does have merits. First, he affirms the conclusion that 
the substitution of yì loóóa is evidence of Matthew’s own hand. Further- 
more, the explanation for the presence of the term Yyyobuevog deriving from 
Genesis 49:10 would enhance the Davidic Messianism of the Matthew's text 
as he states: "Matthew's choice of боты; лоо and nyovpevoc for the OT 
expectation of the Davidic ruler in Mic 5:1-4 ... affirms the age-old yet persis- 
tent, vibrant Davidic expectation”.”. Yet, Chae does not satisfactorily explore 
the significance of the territorial designation үў Ioó6a and the unprecedented 
£v tots ўүғрӧоу Торда. 


49 Г refers to: (1) ground, soil, dirt, non-sea area (10x): Matt 10:29; 12:40; 13:5, 8, 23; 14:24; 
15:35; 25:18, 25; 27:51; (2) region or area (3 to 4x): Matt 9:26, 31; 14:34; 27:45(?); (3) city 
or town (2x): Matt 10:15; 11:24; (3) idiom - “heaven and earth" (10x): Matt 5:8; 5:35; 6:10; 
11:25; 16:19; 18:18, 19; 23:9; 24:35; 28:18; (4) earth (4x): Matt 6:19; 9:6; 12:42; 17:25; and 
(5) Eretz Israel (7 to 9x): Matt 2:6; 2:20, 21; 4:15; 5:5, 13; 10:34(?); 23:35; 24:30(?). For 
more on the importance of Land in Matthew see ch. 6 below. 

50 Menken 2004:263. 

51 Chae 2004:260-70. 

52 Chae 2004:262. 

53 Chae 2004:264. 

54 Chae 2004:269. 

55 Chae 2004:270. 
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3.2.2 The Function of the Citation 


First, as we will see in the further unfolding of the argument, the substitution 
of yf; Тоода for Ephrathah may imply not merely a contemporizing of an an- 
tiquated place name, but surprisingly the traditional Jewish eschatological 
hope for territorial restoration (see ch. 6 for further discussion of this theme). 
Further, Gundry is correct to highlight the importance of the term yf) for Mat- 
thew.” However, given Matthew's use of yf in the Gospel (cf. e.g. Matt 4:12— 
16), it seems quite unlikely that its presence here is simply due to a “typically 
Jewish land-consciousness”, as Gundry suggests. Instead, yf) Тойда perhaps 
functions to enhance the territorial aspects of the eschatological expectation. 
The Matthean interest in the Promised Land, a topic discussed in chapter 6, 
and the Deuteronomic framework of chapters 1 and 2 discussed above further 
supports this line of thinking. 

If the territorial aspect of the quotation is being highlighted by the substi- 
tution, as I am suggesting, then the eschatological hope of territorial restoration 
could stand in the background of this composite quotation. This conviction, 
then, could also shed light on the oft noted converse translation of Micah 5:1 in 
Matthew 2:6. Read this way, Bethlehem, personified as one of the tribal lead- 
ers of the land of the tribe of Judah, would be the vanguard of Israel's territo- 
rial rescue — because from this place the Messiah, the leader par excellence, 
has arisen." 

The Matthean phrase voig ўүғрӧоту Тойдо in Matthew 2:6 reflects the 
chapter's concern for the political power of Israel. As was pointed out above, 
in the near context, Jesus as Israel's ruler and shepherd is contrasted with 
Herod and the Jerusalem political elite? More broadly, however, Gundry 
makes an astute observation that Yyeuwv is also used of Pilate in the Passion 
Narrative, where he interjects the designation for Pilate eight times. Gundry 
asserts, “By using the same word in his quotation of Mic 5:1, the evangelist 
makes Jesus Pilate's superior, too, the true governor of Judah". ^? 

In describing Pilate as a "governor" in 27:2, Matthew contrasts Jesus' 
identity with the Roman ruler's. W. Carter exposes this as a contrast between 
Jesus’ Empire and that of the Roman Emperor (an Empire whom Pilate repre- 
sents). He writes, "Jesus the ruler appears before Pilate the governor as a con- 
tinuation of the confrontation between two Empires — Rome's and God's - that 


56 Cf. Gundry 1994:29; see also Davies and Allison 1988:242 who note that in Matthew the 
term in ch. 2 always refers to Palestine: 2:2, 6, 20, 21. 

57 See discussion in both chs. 6 and 7 below. 

58 See also Gundry 1994:29 for discussion of the converse translation; for a detailed analysis of 
the phenomenon of “converse translation" in the Targum and other ancient versions see 
Gordon 1999. 

59  Cf.also Carter 2000:79. 

60 Gundry 1994:29 cf. also Carter 2001:159. 
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has been under way throughout the Gospel”.°' Thus, from beginning to end the 
Gospel of Matthew contrasts Jesus’ government with the present leadership of 
Israel which, at the present, are simply puppets of Rome. 

Before discussing the early Jewish usage of the Scripture passages in the 
composite quotation, a final comment should be offered concerning the re- 
placement of the last line of Micah 5:1 with 2 Samuel 5:2a. What possessed 
Matthew to substitute 2 Samuel 5:2a for Micah 5:1b and what is its signifi- 
cance? W. Rothfuchs suggests the answer is to be found in what Matthew has 
gained from 2 Samuel 5:2a that he could not get from Micah 5:1-3. He argues 
that Matthew found the phrase tov Лабу pov: “warum sein Schluß nach 2 S 
5,2 gegeben wird, obwohl auch die Micha-Stelle die Wörter wotmatvew und 
Tooaf]A bietet. Die Antwort kann nur in dem über Mi 5,1ff hinausgehenden 
тӧу Лабу uov liegen”. Rothfuchs sees the phrase in relationship to 1:21, “he 
shall save his people from their sins”. For him, this relationship signals that 
Matthew’s interest lies beyond a simple incidental fact of history, namely, 
where Jesus was born. Instead, with the fulfilment quotation Matthew uses the 
incidental fact of history to speak about the “people of Jesus”, das Volk Jesu, 
who have been forgiven of sin. This group, according to Rothfuchs, goes be- 
yond Israel. 

While Rothfuchs is certainly correct to stress the relationship between 2:6 
and 1:21 through the phrase tov Aaóv pov, both his interpretation of the 
phrase’s significance and his view that it alone is the reason for Matthew’s use 
of 2 Samuel 5:2a are disputable claims. First, it is not so clear that with 1:21 
Matthew intends to refer to a new group of people consisting of both Gentiles 
and Jews as this line of thinking suggests.” To the contrary, this view is not 
sustainable within the context of the first chapter of Matthew as J. R. Cousland 
has shown.? What is more, Cousland argues that the “dominant interpretation 
of Aaóc in Matthew's Gospel is an ethnic one. The ‘people’ in Matthew are, 
explicitly or implicitly, Israelites ... Matthew's Aaóg refers to the people of 
Israel, even if it does not always denote the people as a whole”. 

Coupled with this Israel-centric term, Carter has highlighted the political 
connotations of the statement. He makes a compelling argument that the clause 


61 Carter 2001:159. 

62 Rothfuchs 1969:61; cf. likewise Menken 2004:260. 

63 See Rothfuchs (1969:61) who writes: “Dadurch aber rückt Mt 2,6 über ein nur ‘historisches’ 
Verständnis hinaus in eine nahe Verwandtschaft mit Mt 1,21. Gewif ist Aaög die Bezeich- 
nung für Israel, dh die Juden. Aber der Evangelist bleibt bei diesem Verständnis nicht stehen. 
Es handelt sich hier um das Volk, das Gott in diesem Jesus rettet, indem Jesus es von seinen 
Sünden befreit (1,21), der sein von Gott bestellter Herrscher ist, sein лоциўу (2,6), und ganz 
bestimmten Teilen dieses Volkes begegnet (4,14ff)". 

64  Cf.also the critique of Soares Prabhu 1976:266. 

65  Cousland 2001:84-85; cf. also Beaton 2002:107-08. 

66  Cousland 2001:85; cf. similarly Repschinski 2006:255-56. 
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“to save his people from their sins” carries a “very material and political” con- 
notation: 

Matthew’s vision of salvation reveals the world to be sinful, under imperial power 

and controlled by Satan ... The Gospel envisions salvation as the end of this sinful 

world, the defeat of Rome, and the establishment of a new heaven and earth under 

God’s sovereignty.’ 

While his thesis is not without weaknesses, not least an overstated emphasis on 
the role of Imperial Rome in the Gospel, he is nevertheless on to something 
when he critiques the common view that only “religious and moral” sins are 
denoted in the clause: “The sinfulness is simultaneously political, economic, 
social, religious, and moral”.® 

Secondly, although this point will carry weight only after the argument of 
Part 2 has been fully developed, Matthew has a keen interest in portraying Je- 
sus as the Messianic Shepherd-King. While shepherding imagery was present 
in Micah 5:3, Matthew substitutes the very concise clause of 2 Samuel 5:2a, 
thereby heightening the Davidic connotations of the composite quotation. With 
this substitution, what stands out to an informed reader is the implication of the 
Davidic covenant’s realisation: Jesus is the Messiah, son of David (cf. Matt 
1:1). He is the long awaited Shepherd-King of Israel. 

The investigation of the text-form of Matthew’s quotation in 2:6 has led to 
the significant observation that Matthew has conflated at three biblical texts 
into one seamless quotation in order to support, at a literary level, the claim 
that Jesus’ birth place was Bethlehem of Judea.’? This immediate contextual 
purpose, however, is only half the story. The quotation seems also to serve a 
broader Christological purpose for Matthew."' The links with Genesis 49:10, 
Micah 5:2 and 2 Samuel 5:2 as well as the Deuteronomic framework of chap- 
ters 1 and 2 appear to elucidate the royal and geopolitical emphases of the cita- 
tion and the Shepherd-King motif. In this reading, Matthew’s Shepherd-King 
is the promised Messiah, the Davidide, who arises from the city of Bethlehem 
in the territory of Judah, delivers Israel from her enemies and rules over a 


67 Carter 2000:75-90, esp. 89. 

68 Carter 2000:79; see similarly Beaton 2002:96; Repschinski 2006:256. In a footnote in ch. 5 
below, I discuss the recent work of Hamilton (2005) on the theme of “innocent blood” in 
Matthew. If her argument has weight, which I think it does, the “sins” refer to the pollution of 
both the people and the Land because of the shedding of innocent blood. This pollution re- 
quires purgation. Her argument further supports the national implications of the idea of “sin” 
espoused here. 

69 Cf. also Soares Prabhu (1976:266) who writes, “Matthew has added 2 Sam 5,2 to Mic 5,1 not 
because it speaks about ó Aag but because it is a text about David, and so explicitly identi- 
fies Jesus as the ‘Son of David’ in whom the promises made to David are to be fulfilled”. 

70 Cf. also Soares Prabhu 1976:276 

71 See Beaton (2002:103) who suggests that 2:6b, like 4:16, “endow[s] a profound element to 
the narrative"; cf. also Beaton 2002:103, n. 71. 
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united kingdom of Israel. Accordingly, Matthew’s Shepherd-King would not 
be far removed from the Psalm of Solomon conception we considered in chap- 
ter 2. 


3.2.3 Ancient Jewish Usage 


There is no extant evidence that Micah 5:1 was alluded to or quoted in ancient 
Judaism." Yet we observed above that Targum Micah 5:1 attached Messianic 
import to the quotation. When considering the import of this Messianic refer- 
ence, Targum Micah 4:8 should also be considered, since it is the other place 
in Targum Micah that the term mwn» is inserted. Notice that the Targum is an 
expansion of the MT (see Table 2 on next page): 

While it is not possible to consider in detail the ways in which the Targum 
has expanded on the MT, it is important to observe that the Targumist has a 
discernable “nationalism”” in his emphasis on smbr ("kingdom") and хот 
(“dominion”). At the advent of the Messiah, according to the Targumist, the 
physical Empire of David will be restored.” Thus, in at least some quarters of 
Judaism in the late first and second centuries, people read the context of Micah 
5:1 nationalistically and the text gave voice to a very political, eschatological 
expectation." 


72 Cf. also Lust 1997:73. 

73 The Targum to the Minor Prophets took shape most likely not later than the Bar-Kochba 
rebellion (135 A.D.); see Cathcart and Gordon 1989:12-18. The Messianic interest of the 
present passage seems to validate this conclusion. J. Neusner (1984) has argued that after the 
second century A.D., in light of the failed Bar-Kochba revolt, the rabbinic schools had no in- 
terest in Messianic expectations. Summarising Neusner, Freyne (2000:230) states, "It was 
only much later, in the fourth and fifth centuries C.E. that the redactors of the Palestinian 
Talmud felt free to reintroduce this figure, now transformed, however, into their own image 
and likeness". Methodologically, let me be clear that I am not claiming that Matthew de- 
pended in a direct way on the Targum's interpretations. The Targum to the Minor Prophets' 
interpretations referenced in this thesis, though, can be reasonably dated to the first-century 
A.D., and therefore can at least serve as corroborating evidence for Matthew. 

74 Cathcart and Gordon 1989:9. 

75 Cf. also Levey 1974:92. 

76 A Messianic reading was also given in Tg. Gen 49:10 in both Neofiti and Onkelos. Neofiti, 
for example, inserts smi Nn m5 wmen soba nna үз ss; also in the Commentary on 
Genesis А (40252 1.v.1-6) on Gen 49:10. For the latter see discussion in Flint 2000. 
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Targum 
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And you, O Tower of the flock, hill of the 
daughter of Zion, to you shall it come, the 
former dominion shall come, kingship for the 
daughter of Jerusalem. 
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And you, O anointed One of Israel, who have 
been hidden away because of the sins of the 
congregation of Zion, the kingdom shall 
come to you, and the former dominion shall 














be restored to the kingdom of the 
congregation of Jerusalem. 














Table 2. Micah 4:8 


Some evidence can also be gathered on the reuse of 2 Samuel 5:2 in Jewish 
literature. One possible, although unlikely, reference to 2 Samuel 5:2 is in 1 
Maccabees 14:41: 

The Jews and their priests have resolved that Simon should be their leader and high 

priest forever until a trustworthy prophet should arise. 

Here scholars have compared Simon’s installation as ruler and high priest over 
Israel to that of David in 2 Samuel 5:1-3.” According to some, there is a faint 
echo of the elder’s request to have David rule over them in the proclamation of 
Simon’s rule. Perhaps strengthening this claim are two observations. First, the 
term Nyoluevov is used, which as we noted above is used in LXX 2 Samuel 
5:2 and in Matthew 2:6. Some have also suggested, in view of the depiction of 
Simon’s rule in 14:4-5, Messianic overtones in the description of Simon’s 
reign, since there is a perceived allusion to the conditions under the Solomonic 
regime.’® These two observations, however, do not provide enough of a direct 
link between 2 Samuel 5:2 and 1 Maccabbees 14:41 to warrant the conclusion 
of the presence of the former in the latter. What is more, according to Pomy- 
kala, the claim of the presence of Messianic overtones is misguided since 
“kingship is not prominent in 1 Maccabbees; rather, special attention is given 
to legitimizing the Hasmoneans in the office of high priest, the locus of real 
power and authority”.”” 

A more promising instance of the use of 2 Samuel 5:2 in early Jewish lit- 
erature is the Qumran text 4QDibHama that was considered in chapter 2. Since 
it was discussed in detail there, it is only necessary to point out the fact that 2 
Samuel 5:2 was used in depicting David “as a princely shepherd over your 


77 Cf. Arenhoevel 1963:262; cf. also Pomykala 1995:157. 

78 Cf. Attridge 1984:175; Goldstein 1987:77; Nickelsburg 1981:117; cf. also Pomykala 1995: 
157. 

79 Pomykala 1995:158. 
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[YHWH's] people" (лоор 5р m ^22). Further, given that this text was used in 
the context of worship, whether or not the authorial intent was to promote a 
Messianic hope is unimportant. As was argued in chapter 2, it is clear from 
several other Qumran texts that there existed a strong Davidic Messianic hope 
in at least some stage(s) in the history of the community," and it seems quite 
likely then that some members would have read 4QDibHama Messianically. 

While not much evidence can be found of the reuse of Micah 5:1 or 2 
Samuel 5:2 in ancient Jewish literature, there is at least enough information to 
render a cautious conclusion. The evidence suggests that Micah 5:1 and 2 
Samuel 5:2 were read in Messianic eschatological contexts. And at least one of 
these contexts infuses the citation with nationalistic and political connotations 
about the restoration of the Empire of Israel to at least its Davidic propor- 
tions." 


3.3 The Synoptic Parallel to Matthew 2:1—6 


One might wonder why a discussion of synoptic parallels is even included in a 
discussion of a text that has no parallel. A discussion is required at least in part 
because of Gundry's contention that 2:1—12 represents a Matthean redaction of 
Luke 2:1-20, the story of the shepherds.** While this assertion is at the very 
least highly speculative," it is enlightening to compare the two pericopae for 
the peculiar uses of shepherd language by the respective evangelists. Such a 
comparison allows us to better appreciate Matthew’s unique exploitation of the 
Shepherd-King motif. 

What becomes apparent from this comparison is Matthew’s exclusive 
metaphorical/theological use of the shepherd imagery to address issues of 
leadership. In contrast to Luke, Matthew makes extensive use of shepherd lan- 
guage and never in a secular or literal sense. Perhaps this is one reason Mat- 
thew did not include the tradition recorded in Luke 2, if indeed he was aware 
of it. Even in a passage like Matthew 12:9-14, which at first sight might seem 
to contradict this claim, the shepherd language relates to issues of good or bad 
Jewish leadership. 

Luke uses shepherding language only very little and in both a literal (2:8— 
20) and metaphorical (15:3-7//Matt 18:10-14) manner. Scholars agree that 
Luke focuses his attention on the shepherds in the birth narrative because they 


80 Cf. 4QpGen* (40422), 4QFlor (40174), 40рІѕа* (40161), 4QMessianic Apocalypse 
(4Q521), and 4QSefer ha-milhama (4Q285). 

81 See Cathcart and Gordon (1989:9) who note the presence of a “land theology" in the Targum, 
which “holds out to Israel the promise of greatly extended borders when the biblical prophe- 
cies of the future have been fulfilled”; for more see ch. 6 below. 

82 Gundry 1994:26. 

83 See Hagner's (1993:26) critique of Gundry. 
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are representative of “peasants, located toward the bottom of the scale of 
power and privilege". Luke’s interest in 2:8-20 is to show that the an- 
nouncement of the birth of the Messiah came not to the elite and upper classes 
of society, but to lowly and marginalised shepherds.? J. B. Green states: 
“Good news comes to peasants, not to rulers; the lowly are lifted up”.*° Sig- 
nificantly the function of the shepherd motif in Matthew is the opposite, as we 
have seen from Matthew 2:1—6. In Matthew’s Gospel, the news of the birth of 
the Messiah comes first to the political elite through the agency of the Magi. 

In addition, the metaphorical use of shepherding language occurs in the 
Parable of the Lost Sheep in Luke 15:3-6//Matthew 18:10-14. Here the “shep- 
herd" who leaves the ninety-nine and goes after the one seems to be YHWH 
himself." In this way, the focus is theological rather than Christological or 
Messianic, although some have suggested the possibility of seeing Christology 
here as well.*® 

The occasions where Luke omits shepherd language that is present in his 
Markan source are telling. One example of this is the omission of the memora- 
ble "sheep without a shepherd" phrase in Mark 6:34//Matthew 9:36. An even 
weightier case is Luke's omission of the Zechariah 13:7 prophecy in Mark 
14:27//Matthew 26:31. This is all the more profound when one considers how 
much material the synoptic writers share in common in the Passion Narrative. 

A comparison of Luke and Matthew's use of shepherd language reveals 
that Matthew, in contrast to Luke, has a special interest in using the shepherd 
language for his presentation of Jesus as the Messianic Shepherd-King, though 
the referent is not exclusively Davidic (e.g. Matt 18:10—14). This conclusion is 
readily seen in his possible omission of shepherd material that was common to 
him and Luke, in his inclusion of Markan material where shepherd language is 
used figuratively,? in the transformation of Markan shepherd material he in- 
herited,”” as well as his own unique material (e.g. 10:6; 15:24). 


3.4 The Shepherd-King in Matthew 2:6 


This study of Matthew 2:6 has revealed that the Shepherd-King motif is not 
only present it delivers real political freight. Furthermore, if what I have ar- 
gued bears any weight, the political-territorial aspects of the Shepherd-King 
motif seem to have been intensified by Matthean redaction. These territorial 


84 Bock 1994:213-14. 

85 Cf. Fitzmyer 1981:408; Green 1997:130-31. 

86 Green 1997:575. 

87 Cf. Bovon 2001:28; Green 1997:575; Nolland 1993:773. 
88 СЕ Green 1997:575, n. 215. 

89 E.g. Mark 6:34//Matt 9:36; Mark 14:27//Matt 26:31. 

90 Seech.5 of this study. 
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and political emphases sit comfortably both in the immediate and broader con- 
text of the Gospel and are reflective of other ancient Jewish usage, although 
the evidence is admittedly limited. In addition, Matthew’s metaphori- 
cal/theological use of shepherd language, when compared with Luke, is unique 
in that it is primarily used for his presentation of Jesus as the Messianic Shep- 
herd-King. 

The Shepherd-King motif is used by Matthew in 2:1—6 to introduce Jesus 
as the eschatological Davidide, the expected political leader of Israel, who will 
be shepherd over the restored united kingdom of Israel. Matthew conceives of 
the coming of the Messiah in concrete political and national terms. When Jesus 
is born, the Messianic Shepherd-King arrives; he is the one who will deliver 
Israel and re-establish the Davidic Empire. 


Chapter Four 


Sheep without a Shepherd-King 
(Matthew 9:36) 


“When he saw the crowds, he had compassion for them, 
because they were harassed and helpless, 
like sheep without a shepherd” 
Matthew 9:36 


4.1 The Shepherd-King Motif 


The contextual limits of this passage will be briefly delineated before address- 
ing the presence of the Shepherd-King motif. Matthew 9:35-38 serves as the 
narrative preamble for the “Mission Discourse” (9:35-11:1).! The Mission 
Discourse is significant to this thesis not only because it is the focus of this 
chapter, but it is also the context for the first occurrence of "the lost sheep of 
the house of Israel" phrase in Matthew 10:6. Consequently, in chapter 7 we 
will return to this unit for a detailed examination of Matthew 10:6. 

The Mission Discourse is the second of five well-organized teaching sec- 
tions in the book of Matthew.” The structure of the discourse falls into three 
main units: (1) a narrative preamble, which describes the occasion for the mis- 
sion of the twelve (9:35—10:5а), (2) instructions to the Twelve, which delimit 
the mission and depict the aggressive rejection and active reception of people 
(10:5b-42); and (3) a narrative conclusion, which emphasizes the mission of 
Jesus (11:1). Within the first unit, which is our concern here, the passage fur- 
ther divides into two subunits: (1) Israel's predicament (9:35-38) and (2) Je- 
sus’ response (10:1-5a). 


Park 1995:32-42. 

See 5:1-7:29 (Sermon on the Mount); 9:35-11:1 (Mission Discourse); 13:1-53 (Discourse in 
Parables) 18:1-19:1 (Community Discourse); 24:1-26:5 (Eschatological Discourse). Of par- 
ticular note is the fixed formula found at the end of each of these teaching sections xai 
éyéveto Öte évéAeoev ó Tyoods (7:29; 11:1; 13:53; 19:1; and 26:1). 

3 For different structural layouts see Cousland 2001:88-90; McKnight 1986:507; Park 1995: 
40-42. 


Ne 
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Especially important to notice is the thematic unity of Matthew 9:35- 
10:5a.* In Matthew 9:35-38 the “crowds” (öyAovg), to whom Jesus is minis- 
tering, are likened to “sheep without a shepherd”. Jesus then states that the 
harvest — probably “the crowds” — is large and the workers are few.” The re- 
sponse to this state of affairs, according to Matthew, is the subsequent mission 
of the Twelve conducted with the Messianic authority of Jesus to the “lost 
sheep of the house of Israel” (10:6); thus, the disciples’ mission is inextricably 
linked with the mission of Jesus (cf. 11:2—6; also 15:24). 

In order to confirm the presence of the Shepherd-King motif, the three cri- 
teria outlined in the introduction will be applied to this pericope. First, in the 
contextual sketch above, shepherding terminology was already noticed. In 
Matthew 9:36, the evangelist records that Jesus saw the crowds and “had com- 
passion for them” because “they were harassed and helpless, like sheep without 
a shepherd” (Moet noóBata un Éyovva TOLMEVA). 

The political interest of the passage, which is the second of the three crite- 
ria, is apparent in two ways: the structure of Matthew’s narrative and the ap- 
pointment of the Twelve. The inclusio formed by the nearly identical verses 
4:23 and 9:35 links the present pericope with the foundational description of 
the beginning of Jesus’ Galilean ministry in 4:12-25.’ This text will be han- 
dled in more detail later in chapter 7. Here it is necessary to state only that the 
unit of Matthew 4:12—19:1 is governed by the transitional statement in 4:12— 
17.8 In this passage Matthew quotes from 8:23b-9:1 (MT) in order to ground 
the movement of Jesus from Nazareth to Capernaum. It might be recalled that 
Matthew recognises Capernaum as being in the region of the tribes of Zebulun 
and Naphtali. With this reference to the tribal territories it appears that Mat- 
thew wishes to emphasize Jesus’ Messianic activity in the northern region of 
the Promised Land, therein conjuring up expectations of territorial restoration.” 

Further, Matthew 9:35 is a hinge. On the one side, it rounds off the sec- 
tion, 4:24-9:34, where Matthew fleshed out the activities he described Jesus 
performing in Galilee in 4:23 and 9:35. On the other side, the identical word- 


4 Cf. similarly Cousland 2001:88—90. 

5 Charette (1990:29-35, esp. 32-33) argues that the harvest imagery used here is not of har- 
vesters going into the fields in order to bring some people to salvation; instead, with Hosea 
6:11 as a point of departure, the imagery is to be understood as the sending of Messianic rep- 
resentatives to the people to bring to them the blessings of the Messianic age: “Matthew is 
not thinking in terms of a harvest of the people but rather in terms of a harvest for the people” 
(emphasis added); cf. likewise Schnabel 2002:307-09. 

6 See introduction above for a detailed discussion of the three criteria. 

7 Bonnard 1963:141-42; Davies and Allison 1988:411; Grundmann 1968:285; Lichtenberger 
1997:269 make a similar observation. 

8 бее ch. 7 below for a more thorough discussion with Beaton 2002:104-06; see similarly 
Verseput 1994 who notes the importance of Matt 4:14-15 for Matthew’s depiction of the 
Galilean ministry. 

9 For much more on the structure of Matthew and his interest in the restoration of territorial 
Israel see both chs. 6—7 below. 
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ing of 9:35 links the following unit, 9:36-11:1, back to the pivotal section of 
4:12-25. So, with 9:35, Matthew structurally connects his reader to the signifi- 
cance of Jesus’ Galilean ministry, which he established in 4:12-17, and which 
will now be carried on by the Twelve. The macro-structure of the First Gospel, 
then, related as it is to the territorial restoration of Israel, suggests the possibil- 
ity of a geopolitical significance for the present pericope. 

In addition to the structure of Matthew’s narrative, the appointment of the 
Twelve signifies a political interest.'' In view of the shepherdless condition of 
the people of Israel, envisaged collectively with the term öyAovg'” and the 
dearth of envoys, Jesus sent (cutéotetAev) the Twelve to the “lost sheep of the 
house of Israel” (và neößara và йлолоћбто o(xov Iooańà) (10:6) as the 
answer to Israel's plight." 

Matthew has apparently omitted the "calling and choosing" story, which 
appear in Mark and Luke (Mark 3:13-19a; Luke 6:12-16), and instead has 
conjoined the introduction of the Twelve with their mission. Matthew's shap- 
ing of tradition renders the appointment of the Twelve functional: they are 
designated for a particular purpose in Jesus’ kingdom program. Emphasizing 
this functional role is the designation тфу ёодғха длоотолоу (10:2), which 
is used only here in Matthew. Although questions related to the appropriate- 
ness of using the term to describe a pre-resurrection situation, as Matthew 
does, continue to be debated, an emissary role seems to best fit the functional 
nature of the designation. In Matthew’s view, the Twelve are called тфу 
ӧодеғха dmootóAov because they were sent by the Davidic King on the offi- 
cial duty of announcing the arrival of the Messianic Kingdom and dispensing 
the eschatological blessings of that kingdom. 

In the Gospel as a whole, Matthew appears to characterise the Twelve's 
role in the new kingdom as a constitutional one. Their unique leadership role is 
visible not only here in their mission to Israel, but also in the Community Dis- 
course of Matthew 18 and the so-called throne logion of Matthew 19:28 (cf. 
also Matt 20:20-21). In the former passage Matthew records Jesus delegating 
authority over the community in 16:23 and 18:18 to the Twelve. Citing the 
obvious community orientation of the passage, some have argued that this 
authority is not the sole propriety of the Twelve, but was given to the Commu- 


10 See more discussion of these points in ch. 7 below. 

11 See McKnight (1986:iv) who argues that Matthew shaped and interpreted his traditions in 
order to show that the Pharisees, a political group in first-century Palestine, were replaced by 
the Twelve, as the new shepherds for Israel. Of the Mission Discourse he writes, “it was dis- 
covered again and again that Matt's discourse is to be seen in polemical terms and not just 
the broader context of missions" (1986:17). 

12  Cousland 2001:90-91. 

13 Cf. Charette 1990:30-31. 

14 Cf. Charette 1990; Cousland 2001:89, n. 67. An interesting modern parallel is perhaps the 
Jewish Hasidic Messianic movement known as Chabad Lubavitch and their Shluchim (emis- 
saries); cf. Fishkoff Aug 2000; Marcus 2001. 
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nity in a general sense." A careful reading of the specific pericope (18:15-20), 
however, has led some to think that Jesus gave a unique authority to the 
Twelve to be exercised over the Community in his stead.'° 

Matthew 19:28 shares this perspective, stating: 


Jesus said to them, “Truly, I say to you, in the new world (£v th nowyyeveoíq), 
when the Son of Man will sit on his glorious throne, you who have followed me 
will also sit on twelve thrones, judging the twelve tribes of Israel (noívovtes TAS 
Hexa buräg tod Toganı)”. 
In the Matthean context the logion is central to a discussion concerning the 
cost and reward of discipleship.” In response to Peter's query about the 
Twelve’s future reward for the sacrifice of the present, Matthew’s Jesus de- 
clares that in the future, ѓу t wadvyyeveoia'® they will be rewarded with gov- 
ernance over the twelve tribes of Israel.'” Implicit in this statement is the po- 
litical role of the Twelve in the future kingdom where they will be governors 
over the reconstituted twelve-tribe nation. This prediction of tribal oversight 
perhaps is modelled after the administration of the Davidic and Solomonic 
Empires (cf. 1 Chron 27:16-22; 1 Kings 7:19; Ezra 2:2; Neh 7:7). If this 
analysis is on the mark, Matthew’s assumption about the Twelve’s constitu- 
tional function in the Messianic Kingdom is in concert with the Messianic ex- 
pectation of the restored tribal princes (or phylarchs) that was apparently in the 
air in the first century. Matthew’s placement of the introduction of the 


15 Cf. Jones (1953:884) who critiques this position by calling attention to the change from the 
singular to the plural in verses 17 and 18. He writes, “15—17 were addressed, in the singular, 
to any Christian; now our Lord addresses the Apostles (‘you’; cf. 18:1), not members of the 
Church at large". 

16 Cf. Freyne 1968:194—95; see also Martinez (1961) who has argued that oi parra subse- 
quent to Matthew 10:1—4 refers exclusively to the Twelve. It must be admitted that Martinez 
has overstated his case in regard to Matthew 18, since there appears to be content within the 
Community Discourse that has a broader reference than the Twelve (i.e. 18:4—5; 6—9). Yet, 
the logion of 18:18 falls within a section on community discipline and within this context the 
reference is to the authority of the Twelve over the community. In addition, this authority 
within the community is hinted at in the Feeding stories (14:13-20; 15:32-39) where the 
Twelve are distributors of the meal to the people present. In the Feeding of the Five Thou- 
sand Jesus very pointedly tells them “you give them something to eat" (14:16) possibly im- 
plying their leadership responsibility over the community as its under-shepherds. 

17 See parallel in Luke 22:30. Usually assigned to Q, although the nature of the logion is de- 
bated; see Davies and Allison 1997:55; Luz 1995:121 for discussions concerning the relation- 
ship between Matthew and Luke's use of the logion. 

18  Carter's (2000:392) explanation of the phrase is assumed here. He understands the term to 
refer to “the new age and world, a new heaven and earth, both temporal and spatial (5:18; 
24:35; cf. 1 En 45:4—5; 91:16; 2 Bar 44:12; 57:2), a new creation (1:1; 14:32; 19:4, 8), God's 
salvation and Empire, which ends the oppressive imperial world under the control of the 
devil (4:8), of Rome and its gods"; see also Büchsel 1964; Burnett 1983; Davies and Allison 
1997:57; Sim 1993 for discussions of the unusual term naAıyyeveoic. 

19 See Davies and Allison 1997:55—56 for a defence of the view which takes the term xoívo 
here to mean “to rule" or “to govern" over a period of time and not a one-time judgement. 

20 The political-constitutional importance of the twelve princes is clear in the LXX (e.g. Num 
30:2; Deut 5:20 (23); 1 Chron 27:16; Ezra 6:17, 8:35), Eupolemus (see Eusebius, praep. ev. 
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disciples immediately preceding their mission, in conjunction with his interest 
in the constitutional significance of the Twelve, seems to reveal that the evan- 
gelist wished to stress the political role of the Twelve as an alternative to Is- 
rael’s present leadership.” 

In sum, the foregoing discussion shows that a political-national element is 
present in Matthew 9:36. This political component is perceived through both 
the structure of the narrative that emphasizes the territorial restoration of Israel 
and the introduction of the Twelve as emissaries and constitutional leaders of 
Israel. Consequently, the second constituent element of the Shepherd-King 
motif is present in the passage. 

Having treated the first two criteria, the third condition (that of a quotation 
or allusion of Jewish Scripture) needs to be addressed. The final criterion, 
which requires the presence of at least a direct allusion to a prophetic Davidic 
Shepherd-King text, is indeed met with the phrase moel neößara un EXovra 
лоёуа. While it will become evident that it is a biblical phrase and one with 
a strong Davidic Shepherd-King nuance, whether it should be considered a 
direct allusion or citation is debated. Given its unmarked and widespread use 
(see below), Davies and Allison are correct to considered the expression an 
allusion.” This opinion is further grounded by Hagner's observation that Mat- 
thew’s phrase does not agree exactly with the occurrences in the Jewish Scrip- 
ture.” Thus, an exact place of origin in the Jewish Scriptures cannot be deter- 
mined for careful textual comparison. 


ix. 30:8), Qumran (40403 1 L:1, 10, 21, 26; 40400 3 П:2; 4QplIsad; 1QM П:1-3; 11QT 
57:11-15) and the T. 12 Patr. (T. Jud. 25:1-2; T. Benj. 10:7). For a discussion of this passage 
in the context of the eschatological expectation surrounding the twelve phylarchs of Israel in 
the Second Temple period see Horbury 2003:157-88; see also the recent work of Roose 
2004:30—93, esp. 57—77, 86. She argues that the throne logion could not have come from the 
mouth of Jesus, as Horbury argues, for two reasons. First, she believes it unthinkable that Je- 
sus would then contradict himself in Mark 10:35-45. Second, she does not think that Jesus 
pursued a political Machtrevolution. Instead, Roose thinks that 19:28 was a later develop- 
ment of the tradition influenced by what she labels a Wertrevolution. This Wertrevolution 
was inspired by the belief among the early Christians of the present reality of ће Baoıkeia. 

21 Cf. similarly McKnight 1986; Roose 2004:94. 

22 See Davies and Allison 1988:36. 

23 Hagner (1993:260) states: “The reference to ‘sheep who have no shepherd’ is а common OT 
image that occurs, for example, in Num 27:17; 2 Chr 18:16; and Jdt 11:19. All these passages 
agree verbatim: dg (Num 21:17, doel) neößara oic оох &ouv nohy (cf. Zech 10:2); but 
none agrees exactly with Matthew’s cosi лобВото uù EXovra noyeva”. 

24 See likewise Luz 2001:64; Menken (2004:205) labels this an “unmarked quotation” and is 
unable to determine from what source the phrase is taken. 
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4.2 The Direct Allusion in Matthew 9:36c 


With the presence of the Shepherd-King motif reasonably secure we now turn 
to an investigation of the direct allusion in its Matthean context as well as its 
use in other ancient Jewish sources.” 


4.2.1 Meaning and Function in Matthew 


The structure of Matthew’s narrative renders a negative verdict on the present 
leadership of Israel and exposes their incompetence and failure.”° The juxtapo- 
sition of the Pharisees with Jesus, the Shepherd-King of Israel (2:6) and his 
Twelve reveals that Matthew uses the phrase to the same end that the prophets 
used the Shepherd-King motif. 

As it was shown in chapter 2 of this study, the motif in its exilic and post- 
exilic prophetic setting communicates both despair and hope. Likewise, by 
means of the direct allusion to the scriptural phrase, the First Gospel on the one 
hand bemoans the condition of the people due to the failure of their leaders and 
on the other offers hope in the announcement of the arrival of the legitimate 
and YHWH-sanctioned rule of the Messiah." This dual significance becomes 
clear when the phrase is placed in its biblical context. 

The phrase and its image of Israel as a shepherdless flock (hirtenlose 
Herde) have a web of relationships that stretches across the whole of Scripture 
and culminates with the Davidic Messianic expectation." The first attested use 
of the phrase is Numbers 27:17 in the story of Moses' appointment of Joshua. 
Here equivalent wording to the Matthean phrase is found in Hebrew form.” In 
the narrative, Moses petitions YHWH to appoint a person to succeed him so 
that Israel will not be nya zgzpw "ein jNz2. According to Moses’ petition, the 
shepherdless condition would be the result of not having a leader “who shall 
go out before them and come in before them, who shall lead them out and 
bring them in". Thus, the phrase connotes the condition of the people because 
of the absence of a royal military figure, although this military nuance is only 
perhaps fully appreciated in light of 2 Samuel 5:2.” 


25 Since the phrase is considered a direct allusion and not a citation, a study of the text-form is 
not exegetically beneficial; for definitions of terms see introduction. However, for an attempt 
at an analysis of the text-form of the allusion see Gundry 1967:32-33; cf. similarly Menken 
2004:205-06. 

26 Carter (2001:158) asserts that the critique is not limited to Israel's religious leaders since the 
ruling elite comprise both Roman and Jewish leaders. 

27 See also Davies and Allison 1991:148; Gnilka 1986:352; Horsley 2003:14; Keener 1999:309. 

28 Hunziker-Rodewald 2001:45-48. 

29  Matthew's version of the Greek is different from the LXX. 

30 See discussion in ch. 2 above with Hunziker-Rodewald 2001:45. 
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In 2 Samuel 5:2 the royal military connotation appears clearly in the narra- 
tive of David’s appointment as king of Israel. The author makes it clear that 
Israel will not be shepherdless under David’s military leadership by an inter- 
textual allusion to Numbers 27:17.°' In approaching David in Hebron to make 
him king of Israel, the elders of Israel say: 

In times past, when Saul was king over us, it was you who led out and brought in 

Israel. And the LORD said to you, “You shall be shepherd of my people Israel, and 

you shall be prince over Israel”. 

This text, which we have already considered in chapter 2 when discussing the 
development of David as a shepherd in the biblical narrative, places the terms 
“shepherd” (лоч) and “prince” (7713) in parallel. We noted there the suggestion 
of Hunziker-Rodewald that the characterisation of David as a shepherd under- 
went a transformation at this point.” The narrative characterisation of David as 
a shepherd no longer connoted the idea of a young and inexperienced boy as it 
had done previously; but rather, with the intertextual links to Numbers, seen in 
the clause “you who led out and brought in Israel”, and the parallelism of 
“shepherd” with “prince”, David’s shepherding now designated his military 
and political assignment. From this moment on, David was the Shepherd-King 
of Israel. 

The military nuance of the phrase “sheep without a shepherd” is affirmed 
again in 1 Kings 22:17 (2 Chron 18:16). In this passage Micaiah prophesies 
against Ahab king of Israel. Ahab, who is assisted by the Southern Kingdom of 
Judah, is on the brink of war with Syria. Micaiah is called to make a prophecy 
concerning the battle. His prophecy is not a positive one: “I saw all Israel scat- 
tered on the mountains, as sheep that have no shepherd” (отт “WY ]N33 
пру“). According to the story, King Ahab was subsequently killed in battle by a 
stray arrow and the troops of the Northern Kingdom were, as predicted, leader- 
less and scattered (1 Kings 22:29—36). 

In view of these three passages, Hunziker-Rodewald accurately summa- 
rizes the meaning of the image of the shepherdless flock in the Old Testament 
when she states that it refers to the desolate situation of an army following a 
crushing military defeat: “Eine zweite geprägte Vorstellung zeigt sich im Bild 
der hirtenlosen Herde, das auf die desolate Situation einer kriegerischen Ein- 
heit infolge einer militärischen Niederlage verweist”.** The idea of a shepherd- 
less flock is evoked finally in the post-exilic prophetic passages of Ezekiel 
34:5-6 and Zechariah 10:2. In these passages it appears in the context of 
YHWH's speech castigating the “shepherds” and, in the case of Ezekiel, his 
promise to raise up a new Davidide to shepherd Israel. In both Ezekiel and 


31 See ch. 2 above with Hunziker-Rodewald 2001:48. 
32 Hunziker-Rodewald 2001:47-48. 

33 Seech.2, 

34 Hunziker-Rodewald 2001:45, emphasis hers. 
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Zechariah YHWH’s flock is in a desperate condition because of the abuse suf- 
fered at the hands of their shepherds (Ezek 34:1-10; Zech 10:1-3).*° YHWH 
promises to seek the lost and gather back his flock who have been scattered 
over all the face of the earth (Ezek 34:11-16; Zech 10:6-12). Further, in place 
of these bad shepherds, YHWH promises to set up over them a new Davidic 
Shepherd-King (Ezek 34:23-24; cf. also 37:24; perhaps too Zech 10:4). 
Turning our attention back to Matthew, it seems the evangelist has taken 
up the prophetic tradition of Ezekiel 34 with its exilic focus." This is likely, as 
Gundry suggests, in view of the two passive participles €oxvApévot and £o- 
ошшиёуо:. He links the two terms with the immediate context of Ezekiel 34:5 
suggesting: 
Ezek 34:5 provides the background for the picture of a scattered flock huddling on 
the ground and exposed to the harassing and preying of wild beasts. EoxvApévot 
signifies the rending and mangling by wild beasts ... while €gQuiméevot signifies 
their scattering and exposure." 
Further, it seems likely that Matthew has alluded to the Davidic expectation of 
Ezekiel 34, given the explicit statements about Jesus as the Messiah (1:1), the 
Davidic son (1:1; 18—25) and the shepherd of Israel (2:6). J. A. Overman is 
right to assert that the Davidic apologetic begun in the Vorgeschichte (chs. 1— 
2) of the Gospel" is carried through and shades the meaning of the phrase here 
so that the phrase cogi neößata un čyovta лоциёуа conjures up in the mind 
of readers the Davidic Shepherd-King solution to the problem of bad shep- 
herds. He summarises this point well: 
Above all, 9:36 recalls Matthew's citation from Micah 5:2 in the birth narrative ... 
Matthew asserts here that the people are without adequate leadership. The promise 
and citation announced in chapter 2 are being fulfilled in this passage and, more, in 
the mission of the twelve to the “lost sheep of the house of Israel”. 
While Matthew evokes Ezekiel 34 with his use of the phrase, the links with 
Numbers and 1 Kings/1 Chronicles cannot be excluded either. This is espe- 
cially so in view of the verbal parallel with Numbers 27:17 noted earlier. The 
intertextual associations that connect the figures of David, Joshua and Moses 
make the trajectory of the whole biblical tradition relevant to Matthew’s use of 
the phrase." 


35 See the actual texts below in section 4.2.2. 

36 See correspondingly Carter 2001:159; Heil 1993:700-01 and most recently Chae 2004:310- 
12: 

37 Gundry 1967:32; see also Chae 2004:312; Hartman 1970:147; Lichtenberger 1997:273. 

38 Fora more detailed discussion of the opening chapters of the Gospel see ch. 3. 

39 Overman 1996:139; cf. correspondingly Carter 2000:230-31; Davies and Allison 1991:147— 
48; Nolland 2005:407; although formulating the meaning of expression differently, Luz 
(2001:64-65) still sees the emphasis to be on Jesus as Israel’s shepherd. 

40 See similarly Allison 1993:215; Boring 1995:252. 
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In addition, the northern geographical orientation of Matthew’s narrative 
may also place emphasis on 1 Kings 22:17 as it specifically compares the citi- 
zens of the Northern Kingdom with “sheep without a shepherd” ws 133 
ny ontpy/aos xo(uviov ф ойх čotw mov). With respect to this latter 
point, Y. S. Chae, in depending on Luz, seems to miss the particularity of both 
the summary statement of 9:35 as well as the commissioning of the Twelve in 
response." He (and Luz) assumes that the phrase “house of Israel” refers to 
Israel corporately and holistically in spite of the fact that he acknowledges the 
focused mission on Galilee in the immediate context. Should not the context 
determine the meaning of the phrases which appear within it? Much more will 
be said about this in chapter 7. 

The question which now occupies us is: Given the Messianic connotations 
so imbued in the allusion, does Matthew retain to any degree the accompany- 
ing national and royal military nuance? At first glance a negative answer 
seems obvious. Indeed, few scholars have been willing to even entertain such a 
perspective. However, some evidence both from the present context as well as 
from the Gospel as a whole suggests that while perhaps subdued by Matthew’s 
understanding of Heilsgeschichte, his Messianic understanding retains these 
deeply rooted national connotations. 

Three pieces of evidence, among others, may point in this direction. First, 
it appears that some of his disciples and followers were zealous nationalists 
(e.g. Simon, the Cananaean [Aramaic 732 meaning “zealot”, or “enthusiast”], 
cf. Matt 10:4//Luke 6:15; Acts 1:13) and Jesus’ kingdom message remained 
palatable to those who wished for political revolution and independence.” 
Secondly, there are hints of militaristic activity in the Gospel, especially in 
statements about the parousia that point to an eschatological final battle be- 
tween the Messiah and the enemies of Israel (cf. Matt 24:26-31).? Finally, and 
perhaps most persuasively, the real possibility exists that the announcement of 
the kingdom“ (9:35c), which figures significantly in this context, implied na- 
tional restoration. This perspective would fit with the observations made 
earlier concerning the role of the Twelve. 


41 Chae 2004:309-10. 

42 Contra Davies and Allison (1991:156) one should not exclude a priori the possibility that 
either Jesus or Mathew would have made “an (ex) Zealot part of his [Jesus'] inner circle". 
For a sympathetic view see Carson 1995:239; Hagner 1993:266; Hengel 1989:69—70. 

43 See equally Carter 2001:86-88, 2005; Sim 2005. 

44 While noting the recent critique of the scholarly consensus that “Heaven” is not a reverential 
circumlocution (cf. Foster 2002; Pennington 2005), I still believe Davies and Allison 
(1988:392) are correct to argue that the kingdom of God and the kingdom of Heaven refer to 
the same entity. Foster's (2002) recent thesis that the kingdom of Heaven defends Jesus as 
Messiah by showing that he came not to establish an earthly kingdom, but a heavenly one 
must be rejected, not least because of what Jesus taught his disciples to pray: “Your will be 
done, on earth as it is in heaven" (6:10); see the discussion below and ch. 6. 
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Few today would disagree that Jesus’ kingdom message had political teeth 
in a first-century Palestinian setting — whether they think he intended it politi- 
cally or not — in view of the fact that, historically speaking, Jesus of Nazareth 
was sentenced to death as a Roman insurrectionist. Yet, there are not many 
Matthean scholars who would argue that Matthew retained or promulgated a 
geopolitical understanding of the kingdom in his Gospel. It is widely accepted 
by scholars that the “kingdom” in both Matthew, and the New Testament as a 
whole, denotes primarily, perhaps exclusively, the “dynamic” aspect of God’s 
reign. According to these scholars, the kingdom of God is region-less and uni- 
versal; it is not territorial or political.*° 

While it is not possible to tackle the issue head on here (see ch. 6 below 
for a fuller discussion), there are good reasons to call this opinion into ques- 
tion. First, there is an often unacknowledged diversity of perspectives in both 
ancient Judaism and the New Testament in relation to the question of the Land 
and the kingdom of God. Second, most explanations of the kingdom of God 
posit an aterritorial understanding of the kingdom. This kind of interpretation 
requires an improper division between the religious and the political." 

I assert that where the Davidic covenant was cherished and a Davidic 
Messianic expectation nurtured, as in Matthew, the kingdom of God seems to 
be inextricably linked with the territorial kingdom of Israel." Thus, the an- 
nouncement of the near-coming kingdom was the announcement of the arrival 
of a new government. Although it is acknowledged that Jewish nationalism is 
not a dominant theme in Matthew’s vision of Jesus’ Messianic mission and is 
therefore somewhat muted, this is the case not because Matthew believes Jesus 
is bringing either a spiritual kingdom or some kind of non-imperialistic, egali- 
tarian Empire, as Carter suggests." 

Rather, the national aspects of Matthew's message are subdued because of 
his eschatological outlook, which contains the so-called “already—not yet" per- 
spective.” While at the parousia Jesus, the Son of Man, will come and destroy 
Israel's enemies (24:30), gather Israel (24:31), judge the nations (25:31-46) 
and establish a tangible kingdom of Israel (6:10; 19:28), this event, for the 
author, is still future. Matthew describes Jesus’ mission both in terms of the 
present and the future, but his emphasis falls far more on the former than the 
latter"! As will become evident in later chapters of this thesis, the Matthean 


45 Cf. Horsley 2003:129-30. 

46 See ch. 6 for a discussion of the “land-kingdom” motif in Matthew. 

47 Fora more detailed treatment of this subject see ch. 6. 

48 See ch. 6 for further development of this point. 

49 See Carter 2001:169-79. 

50 Scholars are nearly “unanimous” that “the kingdom should somehow be considered both 
present and future, and formulations such as ‘already and not yet’ or ‘eschatology in the 
process of realization’ have been offered as descriptive of this state of affairs” (Allison 
1985:101); cf. also Carter 2001:170. 

51 Cf. also Carter 2001:170. 
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Jesus’ mission in the present is twofold: (1) preparation of a people for the 
kingdom (see ch. 5), and (2) proclamation of the soon-coming restoration of a 
united kingdom to remnants of the former Northern kingdom of Israel (see chs. 
7-8). Furthermore, after the resurrection in the in-between time, “to the end of 
the age”, the mission of the disciples, as a consequence of the universal king- 
ship of Jesus, the Messiah, Son of David, is to make the nations his disciples, 
(Matt 28:19-20). 

In sum, Jesus looks upon the crowds of Israel and sees a people who are in 
a desperate state. He makes use of the biblical metaphor “sheep without a 
shepherd” to explain the reason for this circumstance. The bi-referential nature 
of Matthew’s use of Scripture, which was noticed in the previous chapter, 
seems to be at work here as well? At the level of the narrative the focus seems 
to be on the spiritual oppression the people are suffering at the hands of the 
religious authorities.” Yet, at a more comprehensive, Gospel-wide level Mat- 
thew seems to employ the biblical metaphor — linked as it is to the Davidic 
hope - to speak of a condition that is the result of a millennium of failed lead- 
ership.” 

The scriptural phrase, “sheep without a shepherd”, appropriately describes 
the condition of the people: oppressed, occupied, and defeated. As YHWH’s 
long-awaited Shepherd-King, Jesus of Nazareth arrives to alter this state of 
affairs by establishing YHWH’s kingdom. According to Matthew Jesus is 
bringing the kingdom in stages. The first stage is one of “passive” inauguration 
and announcement, whereby the presence and message of the kingdom in the 
person and work of Jesus is taken to “all the cities of Israel” (10:23) and to the 
“nations” (28:19). The second stage will be that of “activistic” consummation 
at which time Jesus will return in triumph over Israel's enemies.” 


52 The bi-referential nature of Matthean Formula citations is discussed and illustrated by Beaton 
2002:120—21. He explains that the bi-referentiality of citations “validates the surface or nar- 
rative level, as well as recalling and/or presaging ideas concerning or way of viewing Jesus' 
person and ministry within the boarder message of the Gospel". 

53 See Allen 1912:99; Hagner 1993:260. 

54 See likewise von Dobbeler 2000:30. 

55 The terms “activistic” and “passive” are taken from Buchanan’s description of the “theology 
of conquest" (cf. 1970:1—41). While one may quibble over whether these terms are useful, 
Buchanan created them in his attempt to describe the two different but biblically legitimate 
types of “conquest ethics" required for establishing the kingdom of God (i.e. the territory of 
Israel). These types of ethics are formulated in the Jewish Scripture and developed in later 
Judaism. “Activistic” ethics were used in holy warfare when Israel took up arms against the 
enemy. “Passive” ethics, on the other hand, were employed when Israel sinned and had to 
suffer until her sins were atoned. Buchanan states: “The long heritage of conquest theology 
that directed both types of ethics is a necessary theological background for understanding Je- 
sus' leadership in Palestine" (1970:41). In the time of Jesus various groups of pious Jews de- 
cided to use one ethic or the other in their religious practice; but the goal was the same: the 
reestablishment of Israel's territorial kingdom. Matthew's portrayal of Jesus' first advent, in- 
deed the NT's portrayal, is one of passive suffering “so as to cover the sins of Israel" 
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4.2.2 Ancient Jewish Usage 


With a sketch of Matthew’s use of the phrase drawn, the investigation turns to 
consider how the phrase was used in other ancient Jewish literature. The pur- 
pose here is to determine, as best we are able, to what extent Matthew reflects 
his own first-century Jewish context in his allusion to the phrase. In this sec- 
tion, the exploration focuses on Judith 11:19 along with the Targums on Num- 
bers 27:11, Ezekiel 34:5, and Zechariah 10:2. 

The phrase appears in the book of Judith, which by most accounts derives 
from the Macabbean period, probably around 100 B.C. Judith 11:19 falls 
within the section of the book that B. Otzen has labelled “Yahweh demon- 
strates that he is God”. An exploration of the fascinating story of Judith will 
not be undertaken here, but the verse comes within a speech given by Judith to 
Nebuchadnezzar’s chief general Holofernes. In an ironic address, Judith con- 
vinces Holofernes that she has been sent by God to help him accomplish the 
defeat of Judea and the fall of Jerusalem. Judith ambitiously tells Holofernes: 

I will lead you through Judea, until you come to Jerusalem; there I will set your 

throne. You will drive them like sheep that have no shepherd (wg neößara ois 

ovx Eotıv лоу), and no dog will so much as growl at you. For this was told to 

me to give me foreknowledge; it was announced to me, and I was sent to tell you. 
With the phrase, the author alludes to contexts such as 1 Kings 22:17 which, as 
we observed, pictures Israel militarily defeated and without political leader- 
ship. According to Judith, Israel at the defeat of Holofernes will be an occu- 
pied, defeated and soon to be deported nation. Because of the ironic nature of 
the book, however, the message to be taken from the story is the opposite: it is 
Holofernes and the Assyrians, not Judith and the Jews, who will end up “like 
sheep without a shepherd”.”’ 

The Targum Neofiti?? to Numbers 27:17 is remarkable because its minor 
additions to the verse make the military and political aspects of the phrase 
more explicit than the Hebrew text. The text is given below and the expansions 
are underlined for emphasis. 


(1970:41). What is more, this passive ethic became the paradigm for NT ethics as the ecclesia 
waits in preparation for the kingdom. 

56 СЕ Moore 1985:67-70; Otzen 2002:132-34. 

57 Cf. Moore 1985:211. 

58  McCraken Flesher (1994:613) tells us that Neofiti, along with the Cairo Geniza fragments, 
represent the earliest rabbinic targums we possess. The manuscript found in the Vatican li- 
brary contains a sixteenth-century copy of the targum which was composed sometime be- 
tween the mid-second and the early fourth centuries A.D. 
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who shall go out before them and come in 
before them, who shall lead them out and 
bring them in, that the congregation of the 
Lord may not be as sheep who have no 
shepherd 
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who shall go out before them and who shall 
enter before them, and who shall lead them 
out to the array of battle, and who shall bring 
them in from the array of battle in peace; that 
the congregation of the Lord may not be like 
a flock which has no shepherd 











Table 1. Textual Comparison: Numbers 27:17 


The Targum has added the same phrase х27р “170 twice and, in so doing, has 
emphasised the military nature of the context. Thus, according to the Tar- 
gumist, the shepherdless condition of Israel is equivalent to the absence of a 
leader — one who will lead them militarily and politically. In this way, the in- 
fluence of 1 Kings 22:17 is obvious as it explicitly places the phrase in a mili- 
taristic context. Targums Pseudo-Jonathan and Ongelos to Numbers 27:17, 
however, do not include these phrases. This absence in the other Targums per- 
haps is the result of Neofiti's tendency for inconspicuous expansion.” What is 
more, it is likely that this tradition comes from an early period, given its mar- 
tial emphasis and the absence of the additions in the other Targums.^? 

The final two references come from the Targum on Ezekiel 34:5 and 
Zechariah 10:2. The Targums in these contexts reflect the perspective of Neof- 
iti in its focus on the political and royal aspects of the phrase. 


MT Targum 
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So they were scattered, because there was no 
shepherd, and they became food for all the 
wild beasts 





So they were scattered for want of a leader, 
and they have been handed over for 
destruction to all the kingdoms of the nations; 
and they have been pushed around. 

















Table 2. Textual Comparison: Ezekiel 34:5 


59 СЕ McCracken Flesher 1994:613. 


60 Cf. the discussion of Targum Micah 5:2 in ch. 4. 
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The Targumist interprets the shepherd imagery with the term “leader” and sup- 
plements the Hebrew with an extended interpretation of the final clause. The 
interpretation suggests the possibility that the Targumist read this clause as a 
reference to the political and military malaise in which Israel found herself 


because of the failure of its leaders. 
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Targum 
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For the household gods utter nonsense, and 
the diviners see lies; they tell false dreams 
and give empty consolation. Therefore my 
people wander like sheep; they are afflicted 
for lack of a shepherd. 
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For the worshippers of idols speak oppression 
and the diviners prophesy deceit, and false 
prophets speak deceit in their deceitful 








prophesying; they afford no comfort at all; 
therefore they have been scattered like the 





scattering of a flock, they went into exile 





because there was no king. 











Table 3. Textual Comparison: Zechariah 10:2 


The Targumist makes a number of interesting alterations to his text only the 
last clause however is of immediate interest to this investigation. First, it is 
important to notice that the Targumist has made much more explicit the Exile 
motif which is latent in the Hebrew. What is more, the reason for the condition 
of the flock, which is here to be understood as “the house of Judah", is the ab- 
sence of a "king". While it is evident that a “shepherd” is frequently a meta- 
phor for a “king”, the context in the Hebrew suggests that the role in view is 
not the king, but the prophet. It appears that the Targumist has interpreted the 
imagery here to refer to a royal figure instead of the prophet. This proposal is 
confirmed in the next two verses where the Targumist alters the Hebrew text 
and inserts a Messianic figure into the context: 
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My anger is hot against the shepherds, and I My anger was against the kings and against 

will punish the leaders; for the Lord of hosts the rulers; I visited their sins upon them, for 

cares for his flock, the house of Judah, and the Lord of hosts remembers his people, the 

will make them like a majestic steed in battle. people of the house of Judah, and he will 
make them like a strong horse which is 
distinguished in battle. 














From him shall come the cornerstone, from From them will be their king, from them their 

him the tent peg, from him the battle bow, anointed One, from their strength in war, 

from him every ruler — all of them together. from them shall all their leaders alike be 
appointed. 





Table 4. Textual Comparison: Zechariah 10:3-4 


S. H. Levey comments that the Targumist takes every phrase in Zechariah 10:4 
as a metaphor and “gives his own interpretation of the meaning of each accord- 
ingly”. YHWH will bring judgement on the “kings” and “rulers” of the na- 
tions (10:5, 11) who have scattered his people throughout the earth, and 
through the agency of the Messianic King and the house of Judah and the 
house of Israel (10:3-5), he will restore the political Empire of Israel and 
gather the exiles back to the Land (10:6-12). Thus, in this Targum the plight of 
the kingless (shepherdless) people is dramatically altered by YHWH's action 
in raising up his Messianic King and empowering his people to overcome the 
foreign occupation of Israel. After this deliverance the exiled and scattered 
people will be regathered to the Land where they will once again be filled with 
joy and exult in the “Memra” of the Lord (10:7). The ancient Jewish literature 
reveals a fairly static meaning of the phrase “like sheep without a shepherd”. 
In each of the places we have found the phrase — whether in the expansive 
translations of biblical texts in the Targums or in the use in the Jewish-folktale 
Judith — it has been used to depict a condition of national Israel on account of 
a vacuum of political and military leadership. To be like sheep without a shep- 
herd is to be defeated, oppressed, occupied and scattered by foreign enemies. 
From the foregoing investigations — both of the Matthean context and that 
of ancient Judaism — it appears that by depicting the people as harassed and 


61 Levey 1974:101. 
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helpless, like sheep without a shepherd, Matthew is invoking the uniform 
meaning of the phrase: signifying an oppressed, occupied, and scattered Israel. 
What is more, there is no reason to assume, aS most commentators do, that 
Matthew has denied or supplanted the military aspects of the phrase. While 
admittedly these aspects are muted to some degree in Matthew, they are nei- 
ther absent nor denied. 


4.3 The Synoptic Parallel to Matthew 9:36-37a 


The phrase moel neößata un Exovra mxoruéva that occupies us here has one 
parallel in Mark’s Gospel. Having accepted Markan priority as a working hy- 
pothesis for this study,” it appears that Matthew has taken over the phrase 
from his Markan source and has both placed it in a very different setting and 
used it for a very different purpose. While it is not necessary to get bogged 
down with the question of Matthew’s use of sources, comparison may illumi- 
nate Matthew’s peculiar theological interests. The parallel texts follow; 
Matthean redaction is highlighted by underlining: 








Matthew 9:36-37a Mark 6:34 
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When he saw the crowds, he had compassion When he went ashore he saw a great crowd, 


for them, because they were harassed and and he had compassion on them, because they 
helpless, like sheep without a shepherd. were like sheep without a shepherd. 


Then he said to his disciples, “The harvest is And he began to teach them many things. 
plentiful, but the labourers are few”. 

















Table 5. Synoptic Comparison 


When we compare Matthew’s use of the phrase to Mark’s, differences are ex- 
posed between the two at both the level of placement and wording. These 
changes may suggest Matthean interests related to the Shepherd-King motif. 
To take the former issue first, it is necessary to point out that the phrase ap- 
pears in two very different contexts in the Gospels. The Markan context is set 
within the pericope of the “Feeding of the Five Thousand” in Mark 6:30-44 


62 Cf. ch. 1 for an explanation of my Gospel presuppositions. 
63 Allison 1993:213; Davies and Allison 1991:143-44. 
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and is preceded by the narrative of the Baptist’s death in 6:14-29. The peri- 
cope begins with the report of the disciples coming to Jesus and recounting 
their activities while on the mission (6:30; cf. 6:6b-13). Mark narrates that 
Jesus and the disciples were unsuccessful, however, in their attempt to depart 
alone to a “deserted place”, because, having seen Jesus going by boat, the 
“crowds” from “all the towns” followed. When Jesus arrived at his destination 
and saw the great crowd which had gathered “he had compassion on them, 
because they were like sheep without a shepherd”. Mark records that Jesus’ 
response to this “sight” was “to teach them many things” (6:34). The phrase in 
Mark, then, is placed within a context of teaching and feeding Israel. 

Matthew’s context, as we have already discussed, is much different. To 
rehearse it briefly, he places the phrase on the heels of two healing narratives 
that include the title “Son of David” (9:27), and the statement of the Pharisees 
in 9:34 on the preferred reading: “But the Pharisees said, ‘He casts out demons 
by the prince of demons’”.™ What is more, as was stated above, the immediate 
context of 9:36 is within the purview of the summary statement of Jesus’ mis- 
sion in Galilee in 9:35. This mission, it will be remembered, is centred on the 
proclamation and demonstration of the kingdom by no less than the Messianic 
King himself (2:4), who is the “king of the Jews” (2:2), the “ruler who will 
shepherd [the Lord’s] people Israel” (2:6). 

Furthermore, the response of Jesus to the plight of Israel is different from 
Mark’s. Rather than teaching Matthew’s Jesus appoints the Twelve and sends 
them out on a mission to the “lost sheep of the house of Israel” (10:1-8). In 
addition to the placement of the phrase, the wording of the clause is different 
in Matthew when compared to Mark. Matthew inserts the two words 
EOXVAHEVOL and EQQEULLEVOL into the clause. We took these terms, following 
Gundry, to be invoking the context of Ezekiel 34. 

While it is easy to point out the differences between the two Gospels, the 
much harder task is to explain them. With respect to Mark, the activities of 
teaching and feeding seem to reveal that the phrase is meant to recall Moses. 
Thus, Mark seems to be invoking the Mosaic text of Numbers 27:17. For Mark 
the activities in conjunction with the phrase signal to a reader who knows the 
history of Israel that Jesus is the new Moses — a theme which has been signifi- 
cant for Mark from the very early paragraphs of his Gospel. 

Matthew, however, has a different contextual agenda and this agenda 
weaves a new web of interpretive relationships. While Matthew would argua- 
bly have had a redactional interest in portraying Jesus as the new Moses — in- 
deed he does so elsewhere (e.g. Matt 5—7), it seems he chose to remove the 
“sheep without a shepherd” tradition from the “Feeding” narrative and place it 
instead in the context of the missions of Jesus and the Twelve. By setting the 


64 Cf. Metzger (1994:20-19) for the argument for the longer reading. 
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tradition in its present context, Matthew invokes the phrase in order to make a 
statement about the incompetence and failure of Israel’s leaders. Juxtaposing, 
as Matthew does, the Pharisees with Jesus as the Shepherd-King of Israel and 
his Twelve envoys reveals that Matthew uses the phrase as a judgement and a 
promise. Thus, whereas Mark is taking up Numbers 27:17 because of its Mo- 
saic emphasis, Matthew is taking up Ezekiel 34 and/or Zechariah 10:2 because 
of their Davidic emphasis. Indeed, the latter does not exclude the former, but 
takes it up and surpasses it. 

In sum, Matthew, in contrast to Mark, seems to use the phrase woei 
zoópoca un čyovta лоциёуа to conjure up in the mind of his readers not the 
theme of a new Moses, but the prophetic leadership critique and its accompa- 
nying Davidic Shepherd-King solution. In doing so, he has supported his asser- 
tion, with which he began his Gospel, that Jesus is the Messiah, son of David. 


4.4 The Shepherd-King in Matthew 9:36 


From the foregoing study several conclusions can be offered. First, Matthew 
has employed the phrase in a way that reflects the static meaning discovered in 
the ancient Jewish literature. “Sheep without a shepherd” signifies national 
Israel in a state of occupation, oppression, and exile due to the absence of ca- 
pable political leadership. 

Second, the tradition is not taken up without some alteration, however. In 
its present context Matthew has muted to a degree, perhaps less than is usually 
admitted, the military aspects of the phrase. Yet, the political context of the 
pericope does not warrant the judgement that this statement refers to spiritual 
oppression alone. Indeed it does entail the spiritual and religious, but in col- 
laboration with the political and socio-economic. 

Third, Matthew has used the phrase to call to mind the prophetic critique 
along with its accompanying Messianic solution. Matthew’s narrative asserts 
the dreadful state of affairs that has extended as far back as the deportation to 
Babylon (1:17) as being dramatically reversed in the person and work of Jesus, 
the Messiah, Son of David, son of Abraham (1:1). 

Finally, and progressively, the foregoing exploration makes plain that the 
Shepherd-King motif invoked by Matthew by means of the allusion contains 
real political substance. The Shepherd-King, along with his under-shepherds, 
has arrived in Israel. His arrival has inaugurated the restoration of Israel’s po- 
litical kingdom, which after a time of distress (cf. 24:3-26), will be consum- 
mated. This political restoration will remedy the negative situation of God’s 
people that is summed up in the phrase “sheep without a shepherd”. 


Chapter Five 


The Struck Shepherd-King and the Refined Flock 
(Matthew 26:31) 


“I will strike the shepherd, 
and the sheep of the flock will be scattered” 
Matthew 9:36 


5.1 The Shepherd-King Motif 


As in chapters 3 and 4, the first step in the approach taken in this section is to 
demonstrate that the pericope under consideration does in fact contain the 
Shepherd-King motif. Before commencing the investigation, though, the con- 
text and structure of the passage will be briefly outlined. The verse is part of 
Matthew’s Passion Narrative that began in 26:1, and is contained in the fourth 
episode in the narrative which culminates in the resurrection and commission 
of the Eleven in 28:16-20. The outline of the passage suggests that it plays 
somewhat of an introductory role in the episode in that the events of the Pas- 
sion are predicted in 26:30-35 anticipating the major elements of the story: (1) 
Jesus’ prophecy concerning the falling away of the disciples (26:31); (2) his 
promise to go before them to Galilee (26:32); (3) Peter’s assertion of loyalty 
(26:33); (4) Jesus’ prophecy of Peter’s denials (26:34); and (5) Peter’s renewed 
assertion, which is echoed by the other disciples (26:35).' 

The first criterion used to validate the presence of the Shepherd-King mo- 
tif is the identification of shepherding terminology in the pericope. This termi- 
nology is easily spotted in 26:31 in the term лоту (“shepherd”) and the 
phrase лобВота ts oluvng (“the sheep of the flock/pasture"). 

The second criterion requiring a political context can be established by the 
context of the Passion Narrative. The opening verses of the narrative (26:1—5) 
set the stage for the events that will culminate in the arrest and crucifixion of 
Jesus by the Romans at the behest of the political-religious leadership of Israel 
which is centred in the Temple. The whole Passion Narrative becomes, then, 
an implicit critique of the failure of Israel’s leadership. The theme is a Leitmo- 


1 See likewise Carter 2000:508; Davies and Allison 1997:482-83; Hagner 1995:776. 
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tiv through the whole of the Gospel as has already been noted in discussing the 
Herod episode of 2:1-12 in chapter 3 above. There Matthew notes that “all of 
Jerusalem” was troubled along with him at the news of Jesus’ birth. Further- 
more, Matthew implicates the Jerusalem “chief priests and scribes of the peo- 
ple in Herod’s plot to exterminate the child-king (2:4). 

Also suggestive of a political-national setting for the pericope of 26:30-35 
are three key contextual points: (1) the connection with Jesus’ kingdom state- 
ment in 26:29, (2) import of the Twelve as Ta noößata тўс noluvng (26:31, 
35), and (3) the significance of the verb лоодүо in conjunction with the terri- 
tory of Galilee. 

First, the political overtones of the pericope become discernible in light of 
the close connection between Matthew 26:30-35 and the Lord’s Supper peri- 
cope of 26:25-29. Matthew 26:30 makes this connection plain: Koi vuvi- 
oavtes gEHAOov eis тд боос тфу &Acı@v.” In the narrative sequence Jesus’ 
statement about tf Paoıkeia tod лотобс роо would still be ringing in the 
ears of the eleven disciples — and in the minds of the readers. Moreover, the 
Evangelist's use of the phrase elsewhere in the Gospel suggests that Baoteta 
tov латобс should be understood here as a material entity. 

In Matthew 13:43 the phrase тў Paoıkeia tot лотобс аътфу appears in 
Jesus’ explanation of the Parable of the Weeds (13:36-43). Here the “kingdom 
of their father” within the parable undoubtedly refers to a concrete entity, that 
is, the planet earth, the locus of God’s creation.” Further, the description of the 
expansive and universal nature of YHWH’s kingdom in this parable does not 
strip it of its material dimension. Jesus explains that at the ouvzeieua aid@vos 
the Son of Man will eradicate evil and evildoers from the world and vindicate 
the righteous who will be “like the sun in the kingdom of their Father”. Com- 
plementing Matthew 24:30-31’s prediction, the Son of Man will not only send 
his angels to gather the elect from the four winds, he will also remove from his 
realm those who are not righteous. Thus, the kingdom to which Jesus is refer- 
ring and to which he looks forward in hopeful anticipation, is the territorial 
kingdom of Israel. This theme is not, as we have already emphasized, inconse- 
quential to Matthew. See more on the territorial restoration of Israel’s kingdom 
in chapter 6 below. 

A second contextual clue suggesting a political-national interest in this 
passage is Matthew’s stress on the twelve disciples in 26:31-32. Matthew has 


2 See similarly Patte 1987:364—65; Marcus (1993:155—56) has pointed out the likely allusion in 
Mark (and equally so in Matthew) to the Messianic expectations surrounding the Mount of 
Olives that arose from Zech 14:1-5. According to Jewish tradition the Mount of Olives was 
the place where the Messiah would conduct his eschatological battle against the enemies of 
Israel. 

3 See correspondingly Allen 1912:153; Davies and Allison 1991:430; Lohmeyer and Schma- 
uch 1956:224; Luz 2001:268; Nolland 2005:559. 
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stated that Jesus has eaten the Passover meal with the Twelve (26:20),* and the 
emphasis remains very much on the Twelve throughout the pericope (cf. 
26:35b). The specificity with which Matthew, in comparison to Mark, high- 
lights the Eleven seems to cohere with their important role in the First Gospel. 

In chapter 4 of the thesis, the Twelve’s unique constitutive role within the 
Messianic community was highlighted. They function as the alternative €0voc 
which will replace the failed leadership establishment (Matt 21:43).° Here, 
however, they fill the role of progenitor of all “true” Israel. They are the faith- 
ful subset of Israel — the remnant — who will not only form the future leader- 
ship of the restored territorial kingdom of Israel,° but who also form the nu- 
cleus of the restored people of God who will inherit that Empire.’ Thus, the 
Twelve are the vanguard of Israel’s national restoration: the future of the na- 
tion is inextricably linked to the disciples.* 

In the immediate context of the passage, Jesus promises the disciples that 
they will drink wine with him again in the soon-coming kingdom of his Father. 
S. McKnight rightly states, “[the Twelve] who respond to Jesus now are those 
who will share the benefits of the kingdom that Jesus is presently inaugurating 
for Israel”. Yet, before the kingdom is consummated, Matthew 26:30-35 
speaks of an event that must take place to purify the polluted land and refine 
and prepare true Israel for entry into the kingdom. 

Thirdly, the focus on Galilee in Matthew 26:32 and the related passage of 
28:16 underscores the national interests of the pericope. The importance of the 
region of Galilee in the First Gospel can hardly be over emphasised, although 
it could be the case that Matthew is taking cues from Mark and simply com- 
pleting the storyline he left hanging. But to conclude this is to overlook Mat- 
thew’s unique contributions to the traditions he inherited as well as his keen 
interest in the geographical/territorial redemption of Israel.'° The implications 
of Matthew’s territorial interests, in connection with the present pericope, have 
been pursued recently by P. Stuhlmacher.'' 

Stuhlmacher connects Jesus’ statement: toodEw Duds eic tHv PooaXaíav 
in 26:32 with Matthew 28:16 and contends that the narrative thread should be 
seen against an Old Testament background. He argues that the trip to Galilee, 
in light of the prophetic Messianic expectations, is a symbolic act by which 
Jesus dramatises the restoration of “Greater Israel”: 


4 Some mss contain тфу d@dexa pabytav: N A L W A Ө 33, 892, 1241, 1424, 1 844, large 
number of mss, lat syh samss mae bo; cf. Metzger 1994:53. 

See likewise Bockmuehl 2004:2 1-22; Duling 2005; McKnight 2001:30. 

See ch. 6; see also Matt 19:28. 

See likewise Freyne 1968:205-06; Roose 2004:94. 

Matthew’s remnant theology is perhaps similar in many respects to that found in the Qumran 
Scrolls. See Willitts 2006; Bockmuehl 2001:393. 

9 McKnight 1999:127. 

10 Ch. 6 will argue for these points that have already been suggested in earlier chapters. 

11 See Stuhlmacher 2000; cf. likewise Skarsaune 2003. 
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When the exalted Christ goes before his disciples to Galilee ... he is appearing ... as 

the representative of the divine Ba.oıketa in the region of the northern districts of 

Greater Israel ... If one sees this soteriological and eschatological context, then one 

can say that the exalted Christ ... initiates the eschatological restoration of Greater 

Israel.” 

In the footsteps of Weiss, Stuhlmacher suggests that Jesus wishes to lead his 
disciples to Galilee in order to symbolise the future territorial restoration of 
Israel. In so doing, Matthew claims that Jesus, as Israel's Messiah, will fulfil 
YHWH's promises to restore the Davidic Kingdom in the Land and regather 
the dispersed at the end of the age (cf. Jer 30:1—31:40; Psalm 80; Micah 2:12- 
13). The eleven disciples in this perspective represent the nucleus of the re- 
deemed Israel who will be refined and tested as they are scattered on mission 
(28:19-20; cf. also 10:9-42). Stuhlmacher again states, “Jesus’ proceeding to 
Galilee involves the symbolic restoration of (Greater) Israel after the catastro- 
phy of judgement which has come upon the shepherd and his flock". 

In sum, the connection between Matthew 26:32 and 28:16—20 suggests 
that the ultimate focus of 26:30-35 is the future restoration of the kingdom of 
Israel. From a Hebraic perspective this primarily implies the reestablishment of 
the nation-state of Israel in the sense of the United Monarchy of David and 
Solomon. Matthew's interest in the territorial restoration of Israel seems to be 
the reason for his portrayal of the resurrected Messiah's appearance in Gali- 
lee.? 

The third criterion established to confirm the Shepherd-King motif re- 
quires a reference to a Davidide or prophetic Shepherd-King citation. The 
presence of the quotation from Zechariah 13:7 in 26:31b reveals that Matthew 
has rooted his narrative in a scriptural Shepherd-King text.'° Having met the 
three criteria, the conclusion follows that this pericope contributes to the Shep- 
herd-King motif." The study will now proceed to a discussion of the meaning 
and function of Zechariah 13:7. 


12  Stuhlmacher 2000:26-27, emphasis his. 

13 See Weiss (1959:18) who paraphrased the statement this way, “I will lead you back home; 
there will come the fulfillment of our hopes — the kingdom of God”. In addition, Evans 
(1954:9-11) has shown that the verb лообүс when accompanied by a personal object means 
“to lead” and carries a militaristic force. Thus, rather than a spatial or chronological nuance, 
the idea of “going before” in Matt 26:32 should be understood to refer to leadership: “I will 
be at the head and leading”. 

14 StuhImacher 2000:26. 

15 See similarly Skarsaune 2003. 

16 Cf. ch. 2; also Evans (1954:8) remarks on the centrality of the shepherd/flock imagery in 
Zechariah 9—14: “It would hardly be sufficient to say that the prophecy [Zech 9—14] contains 
references to the shepherd of Israel and the flock of Israel; its account of judgement and re- 
demption is to a considerable extent given in terms of the shepherd and his flock”. 

17 A similar conclusion is reached by Chae 2004:302-03. 
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5.2 The Quotation in Matthew 26:31 


Matthew introduces his citation of Scripture in 26:31 with the formula 
veypanıaı үбо (“ог it is written"). Attention should be directed to the fact 
that this is not an instance of the familiar Matthean formula quotations, al- 
though it still “advance[s] the motif of scriptural fulfilment”.'® This quotation, 
like that of 2:6, is put into the mouth of a character in the narrative, in this case 
Jesus." 

Since this is a citation, the procedure in the following assessment will mir- 
ror that which was undertaken in the investigation of the composite quotation 
in Matthew 2:6 in chapter 3. The exploration commences with a consideration 
of the text-form of the citation investigating the differences between Mat- 
thew’s version and other known ancient versions in hopes of discerning Mat- 
thew’s redactional interests. Next the function of the quotation in its Matthean 
context will be considered. The study concludes with a brief look at the use of 
Zechariah 13:7 in other ancient Jewish sources, namely the Damascus Docu- 
ment of the Cairo Geniza and the Targum to Zechariah. 


5.2.1 Matthew’s Text-Form 


The chart below lists the known versions with divergences from the MT under- 
lined. Generally speaking the Matthean version resembles the Markan version 
— save the addition of the phrase тўс moipvys and the placement of the second 
verb (Matthew fronts the verb to the beginning of the clause) — and is very 
close to the reading found in the MT and CD-B, although it departs signifi- 
cantly from the Old Greek and Targum. The Matthean divergences from the 
MT, the LXX, the Targum and Mark perhaps reveal something of his theologi- 
cal interests. 

When carefully considered, the divergences in both the LXX and the Tar- 
gum from the MT share the tendency to narrow the scope of God's judgement 
to focus singularly on the political leaders of the people. It is not the people as 
a whole who deserve judgement, but rather Israel’s leadership. In the OG this 
Tendenz can be seen most evidently in two ways. First, in the use of the plural 
tovs лошёуос for the two uses of the Hebrew singular пр“ (z^ in v. 7a and 
nyan in 7b). This change of number in the OG alters the plain sense of the pas- 
sage resulting in the depiction of the judgement of God falling on Israel's 
“shepherds” alone. Secondly, the rendering éxomdoate for piam is the only 
occurrence of this term in the LXX and makes for a curious translation of the 


18 Senior 1997:106. 
19 Cf. Davies and Allison 1997:485. 
20 See similarly Ham 2005:70; Menken 2004:221. 
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Hebrew. үле is most commonly translated in the LXX with the verb diaox0e- 
л(Со.2' Interestingly, in the other place in Zechariah where T5 appears transla- 
tor rendered the term with another relatively curious verb Suayéo (cf. 1:17). 

Thus, it appears difficult to determine why the translator rendered the idea 
“to scatter” with “to draw out” in 13:7, since in both places where the Hebrew 
verb is used, a verb rarely used for this word is employed. In the case of 1:17, 
though, the meaning is nearly synonymous with ót&oxooní(Go. K. Stendahl 
suggests the possibility that this unusual rendering is a “tendentious interpreta- 
tion which lays stress on ‘the remnant’, the godly in the land, as the good ones 
who will be redeemed, unlike their wicked leaders". His interpretation is 
based on the fact that &xonäw in the LXX tends to imply the meaning “to 
save," “to redeem" (cf. Amos 3:12) and, thus, seems quite plausible.” If Sten- 
dahl’s view is correct, the choice of the term ёхолӣо could imply the Greek 
translator’s interest in Israel’s leaders and God’s judgement of them. Similarly, 
the Targum narrows the scope of God’s judgement to the political leaders in 
two ways. First, the term «275 is substituted for лр in the two places it appears 
in 13:7. And secondly, the singular jss7 ,pxm is rendered with the plural 
webs pum" (“the princes shall be scattered"), thereby interpreting the 
"flock" specifically as political leaders. 

When the Matthean version of the citation is compared with these extant 
versions, it appears that Matthew has avoided, perhaps purposefully, the inter- 
pretive developments evident in the Old Greek and Targum by closely follow- 
ing the MT.” Three examples show Matthew’s attentiveness to the Hebrew. 
First, with the verb óvaoxooní(Go, Matthew or his source has more accurately 
rendered the Hebrew y (cf. ће OG's ёжол@о). Secondly, while the Targum 
rightly renders үлә with its Aramaic equivalent 772, as was noted above, the 
Targum moves the focus of judgement off the nation and onto the leadership 
by rendering jN7z with sehr. In contrast, Matthew maintains the sense of the 
Hebrew by keeping the focus of judgement squarely on Israel: Israel will be 
dispersed and ultimately restored as a consequence for the slaying of the shep- 
herd. 

Next, Matthew retains the MT's subordinate relationship of the two 
clauses in the citation. The MT's proposition, with its grammatical construc- 
tion "imperative followed by imperfect", has a consequential logic and is mir- 
rored in Matthew by the Greek “verb + participle" construction; 


21 Cf. also Stendahl 1968:82. 

22 This is the only place ĝLayéw is used to render үе. 
23 Stendahl 1968:82. 

24 Stendahl 1968:82. 

25 Cf. also Jeremias 1968:492. 

26 Waltke and O'Connor 1990:529, 650. 
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пзп qo латаібо tov nowéva, 
INST pum — xai OLADXOETMLOOHOOVTAL TA noópoxa THs noiuvns 
Compare this with the LXX which has two independent and coordinate 
clauses: 
TOTAEATE тойс TTOLUEVAG 
хой ёхолӣоате và лобВото 
Finally, Matthew’s word order differs from Mark and mirrors the MT, Old 
Greek and the Targum. 

What, if anything, can be definitively made of these observations? Can 
one assert a purposeful preference for the Hebrew over the Old Greek in this 
case? Moreover, can one conclude that Matthew, by following the MT, has 
intentionally avoided the tendency in the LXX (and Targum) to narrow the 
focus in the citation? Obviously, an absolute answer to these questions is im- 
possible, given the paucity of evidence. Further complicating matters is the 
likely constraint Matthew’s received tradition would have placed on him, 
which would have naturally curtailed his employment of the citation for his 
own ends. Yet, in view of the fact that Matthew follows the Hebrew against 
both Mark (e.g. word order and logical sequence) and the LXX (e.g. vocabu- 
lary), one can venture a cautious, but affirmative, answer to the question of 
preference for the Hebrew in this instance.” However, what cannot be known, 
at least at this point, is whether this preference was motivated by a theological 
interest or simply by some coincidence of history. Still, when further evidence 
is considered, the motivation for preferring the Hebrew version may become 
clear. 


27 See similarly Rothfuchs 1969:84; contra Gundry 1967:26; Stendahl 1968:80-81 who see the 
change in word order of little importance; New 1993:87. 
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Matthew’s version, which suggests that he was careful to follow the MT, does 
diverge from the MT at two significant points and these might suggest Mat- 
thew’s theological agenda. The first is the future indicative first person singu- 
lar verb xavá&o for the Hebrew imperative singular 77; an alteration Matthew 
has in common with Mark. The Old Greek has an unusual second person plural 
imperative лотбЕоте, while the Targum has the peal imperative 50р. The sec- 
ond difference is Matthew’s genitive phrase тўс nolwvng. While none of the 
oldest extant manuscripts contain a reading of Zechariah 13:7 with the genitive 
phrase, a few manuscripts do have it, most notably the fifth-century codex, 
Codex Alexandrinus (LXX-A). 

What can be made of these differences? Does either one suggest Mat- 
thew's hand??? With respect to the first difference, the fact that the first person 
singular verb za vóá&o appears in both Mark and Matthew — against all other 
known early textual witnesses? — suggests that Matthew agreed with Mark's 
reading, if we assume Markan priority. Three alternative explanations for this 
fact present themselves. Either: (1) Mark was the first to introduce the read- 
ing,” or (2) the reading already existed in a now-lost version, or (3) the read- 
ing already existed in something like a Testimonia.’' Rendering a definitive 
answer is impossible, but number two is perhaps the least likely since no text- 
form exists that supports such a claim. Given the evidence, the most that can 
be said is that the first person singular indicative is a Messianic adaptation and 
appears not to have originated with Matthew.” It does seem useful to point 
out, however, that this reading is a contextually justifiable dynamic equivalent 
of the Hebrew, since the subject of the imperative is the sword of the Lord, and 
so is virtually God himself.” 

While the first difference yields an inconclusive decision, the second dif- 
ference, the insertion of the genitive phrase тїс moiuvys, seems to suggest 
Matthean redaction.** Yet, most scholars assume the phrase reflects a tradition 
which is independent of Matthew.” Because LXX A and Matthew are identi- 
cal except for the future natä&w, most commentators presume the existence 
of another ancient text-form which is now represented in both Matthew and 


28 Fora concise overview of most of the issues and various positions discussed here see Senior 
1982:91-92. 

29 Cf. Waard 1965:39. 

30 Cf. Stendahl 1968:82; Waard 1965:40. 

31 Cf. Dodd 1952:66—67; Waard 1965:40. 

32 Cf. Stendahl (1968:82) labels it a “Christian adaptation”. I hesitate to use this because it 
could be misunderstood as a “non-Jewish” reading. The early date of this interpretive transla- 
tion (i.e. prior to Mark) ensures that this is a Jewish reading of the Hebrew Scriptures; cf. also 
Rothfuchs 1969:84; Senior 1982:93; contra Gundry 1967:27. 

33 Cf. also Lindars 1961:131. 

34 Menken (2004:221-22) notes the importance of this issue when he comments: “The essential 
question is: why did Matthew add the words тўс noluvng”. 

35 Davies and Allison 1997:485; Gnilka 1992:406; Gundry 1994:530; Ham 2005:79, n. 238. 
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LXX A. In addition, they reject any notion that Matthew’s version has influ- 
enced LXX A. Davies and Allison represent one argument for this view, when 
they write: 
We tend to think that LXX A, which is closer to the MT than LXX B, preserves a 
reading known to Matthew, for we are otherwise at a loss to explain Matthew’s 
addition of “of the flock”. Further, were LXX A under Matthean influence, surely 
it would have nataEw instead of nata&ov.’° 
Davies and Allison’s argument for the view of an independent text-form is far 
from convincing, although a theory of an independent text-form may prove to 
be a convincing argument in the future, not least because there is an extant 
textual witness. What is more, it is not evident that Matthew would have had 
an LXX A text-type at his disposal. Insofar as the Hexaplaric versions are evi- 
dence of the later Greek text corrected toward the MT, the fact that Codex A 
has readings which evince correction toward the MT, might suggest that the 
text is at least younger than the Old Greek and could be even younger than or 
contemporaneous with Matthew’s version. In addition, the theory of a Palestin- 
ian LXX tradition, which K. Stendahl and J. de Waard use to explain the pecu- 
liarity of LXX A,” is not persuasive and has been subsequently discredited.** 
Yet, while the existence of LXX A places the burden of proof on the one 
who would argue for Matthean influence, the evidence suggests it is more 
probable that Matthew has made an addition to the Zechariah text than that he 
found this text-form among the ancient versions. This claim will be substanti- 
ated as the argument progresses, but it appears Matthew’s text is the basis for 
the LXX A reading. What is more, it is entirely conceivable that a Christian 
scribe sometime before the sixth century would have added the genitive phrase 
to the Zechariah passage to align it with Matthew’s text.” While a Palestinian 
tradition of the likes of Stendahl and Waard cannot be maintained, scholars 
have shown that there is very early evidence (pre-Christian) of a Jewish Sep- 
tuagint tradition which is characterised by a text corrected toward the MT (e.g. 
the xaiye recension [Theodotionic] and proto-Lucian).^? Nevertheless, this fact 
alone cannot account for the presence of the genitive phrase in LXX A. 


36 Davies and Allison 1997:485, emphasis added; cf. also Waard (1965:38) who states that 
Matthew is completely identical to the LXX A and a correction of LXX A on the basis of 
Matthew is “impossible, because the imp. лбтоЕоу would certainly have been exchanged for 
a fut. té&ta&w in the case of the supposed correction and because both the LXX codices [A & 
Q] give a better rendering of the Hebrew text traditions by their reading of the sing. tov 
no(ueva". 

37  Stendahl 1968:81; Waard 1965:38-39. 

38 For a recent critique of the Palestinian tradition view first espoused by P. Kahle see Fernán- 
dez Marcos 2000:51—57. See also Soares Prabhu (1976:82) who is also sceptical of the antiq- 
uity of LXX A. 

39 Cf. similarily Foster 2003:79; Menken 2004:222; Sabourin 1977:998, n. 59. 

40 About the “xatye revision", Fernández Marcos (2000:152, esp. 246-52) writes, “[it is] a 
revision which comprises a series of corrections to adapt the original LXX to a proto- 
Masoretic type of Hebrew text in Ist century BCE Palestine". 
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The aim of the rest of this section of the chapter is to demonstrate the geni- 
tive phrase тїс xo(uvng as having Matthew’s redactional fingerprints.*' Others 
have attempted to make the same point. For example, M. Menken recently 
proposed that the addition suggests there are “two kinds of sheep: those that 
belong to the flock, and those that do пої... the expansion with тїс moiuvng 
serves to draw attention to the circumstance that at this critical moment, even 
Jesus’ flock will be dispersed". The inadequacy of this proposal will become 
clear when the context of Matthew and the terminology of the phrase are care- 
fully considered. 

Thus, Menken’s suggestion notwithstanding, the phrase seems most con- 
vincingly the result of Matthean textual formation: the conflation of Zechariah 
13:7 and Ezekiel 34:31. It is true that the suggestion of the presence of an 
allusion to Ezekiel 34:31 in this quotation is by no means novel," yet I wish to 
further the discussion by strengthening the suggestion to the point where the 
citation is understood to be nothing short of a composite quotation. This view- 
point is based on an investigation of both the unique terminology of the phrase 
TÀ ztoópaxa Ths xo(uvrs and of the immediate context of Matthew. 





Matthew 26:31 OG Ezekiel 34:31 MT Ezekiel 34:31 
TÀ лооВото ts Toluvng лооВота лошуїо® LOU “YTD INS 
the sheep of the flock/pasture sheep of my flock/pasture the sheep of my pasture 











Table 2. Matthew 26:31//Ezekiel 34:31 


The table above presents several details that reveal the presence of Ezekiel 
34:31 and substantiate the claim that Matthew has created a composite quota- 
tion. First, the Matthean phrase, although not identical to the Old Greek re- 
sembles Ezekiel 34:31 with a similar construction: head noun plus genitive 
modifying noun. The presence of the Greek article tá before rotwvng in Mat- 
thew could be the result of Matthew’s own rendering of the Hebrew construc- 
tion of the phrase which is understood as definite from the head noun "mz? in 
the construct chain. In addition, the choice of the feminine noun xoipvy in- 


41 Cf. Senior 1982:93. 

42 Menken 2004:222; see Gundry 1967:27 for additional interpretive options. Also, Foster 
(2003:79-80) recently took up Gundry’s suggestion that Matthew’s motivation for the inclu- 
sion of tig лошу was “an allusion to the church". Yet, Foster neither thinks to ask what 
the phrase means, i.e. how does “of the flock” allude to the church, nor how it could be con- 
sidered by Matthew part and parcel of a scriptural citation if he did not derive it from Scrip- 
ture. Surprisingly, Ham’s (2005:71) recent work on Matthew’s use of Zechariah pays little at- 
tention to the addition. 

43 Although it is not entirely clear what Menken means by the expression, this is perhaps what 
he has labelled a “targumic addition” (2004:222); cf. also likewise Gundry 1967:27, 1994: 
530; Heil 1993:706. 

44 See e.g. recently Chae 2004:285; Ham 2005:79. 
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stead of the neuter лошу(оу could be merely stylistic. Secondly, while there 
are many examples of the phrase và лом TOV лоор@тоу in the LXX as а 
translation for the Hebrew {Хз "y," there are no examples of the construction 
лобВота Molviov/a7y {Ns or its equivalent, save the Old Greek of Ezekiel 
34:31. 

This leads, thirdly, to the observation that Ezekiel 34:31 is the only place 
in the entire Septuagint where the Hebrew word rz ("pasture") is translated 
mouviov.”° It is not possible to determine the reason for the translator's ren- 
dering. It is true that гуз in this passage is the only occurrence of the word in 
Ezekiel, and perhaps the translator, being unaware of the meaning of the word, 
chose one in the same semantic field. Curiously, however, my7 is not that 
uncommon a word in the Hebrew Bible, appearing 10 times. Nevertheless, 
outside of this one instance the idea formed by the Greek лобВота noLuviov 
("sheep of the flock") does not exist in either the Hebrew or Greek Scriptures, 
nor does the phrase appear in non-biblical Greek literature until the sixth cen- 
tury A.D. 

Thus, in Matthew this phrase would be unprecedented and senseless as a 
Scripture citation apart from the Old Greek rendering of Ezekiel 34:31, even 
though it may sound appropriate, even poetic to our ears. Yet, given the un- 
precedented use of the phrase and the unusual rendering of zxowwíov for rz», 
is it possible that the phrase would have been understood differently by the 
authorial audience of first-century Jewish readers? Perhaps he had in mind 
something more in line with the Hebrew “pasture” rather than "flock"? A 
quick comparison of the Hebrew and the OG of Ezekiel 34:22-31 suggests that 
the passage in the LXX remains focused on Israel's territorial restoration “in 
their land” (тїс үйс abtav/annıs), (34:27). So, however one translates the 
term motuvíov, given the context of Ezekiel 34, it should be understood as a 
territorial entity.” 

This latter observation is significant not least because Matthew purports to 
be quoting Scripture (yEypasıtaı yaQ) and, as a result, Jewish readers would 
have expected to hear familiar biblical phrases. Since the scriptural basis of 
Matthew’s claim is paramount to justify his claim, it is self-evident that scrip- 
tural language should provide the basis for our judgement concerning the 
phrase. Moreover, if Matthew wished to conjure up the Shepherd-King context 
of Ezekiel 34 here, as it seems he did, he would need to use the terminology of 
the passage which was familiar to his Greek speaking Jewish hearers. In this 


45 E.g. Gen 29:2; Micah 5:7; Joel 1:18; cf. also Deut 7:13; 28:4, 18, 51; Psa 77:70. 

46 АП other 9 occurrences are rendered with уор}; cf. Isa 49:9; Jer 10:21; 23:1; 25:36; Hosea 
13:6; Psa 74(73):1; 79:13; 95(94):7; 100:3. 

47 Not until Procopius in ca. 500 A.D. does the phrase appear in nonbiblical Greek literature 
(this data is derived from a May 2005 online search of TLG). 

48 It seems too that moruvíov can have a territorial sense in the LXX. It is used on two occa- 
sions to render the Hebrew term sẹ meaning “sheepfold”: Psa 50(49):9; 78(77):70. 
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case, it would not have served him to create his own more accurate translation 
with the more common Greek word for “pasture”, vo un.” 

The implication of these observations is that Ezekiel 34:31 is the sole 
place in the Jewish Scriptures from which this genitive phrase could be de- 
rived. Additionally, the meaning of the phrase would appear more properly to 
be along the lines of the territorial idea “of the pasture” or “of the sheepfold” 
rather than “of the flock”, since the latter phrase would be without conceptual 
or verbal parallel in the Bible. 

If the present argument is sound, it is important to understand the meaning 
of the Hebrew phrase "m9? [Хз in its scriptural context. The term mz» has 
both a literal and figurative usage in the Bible. The literal or non-figurative use 
in the Jewish Scriptures has a territorial sense. For example, 1 Chronicles 4:39, 
41 is a description of the journey of the descendants of Simeon to their final 
destination of settlement, which was a place of pasture: “They journeyed to the 
entrance of Gedor, to the east side of the valley, to seek pasture for their flocks 
[23835 73%9/vouäg voig xvíjveow аотфу] ... and [they] settled in their place, 
because there was pasture there for their flocks” [pixs> nyt/vopat Toig 
XATHVEOLW AVTOV]. 

The figurative use of the phrase “of your pasture” or “of my pasture”, with 
respect to YHWH, is a common metaphor and, like the literal use, expresses a 
“territorial” sense. A good example of this common expression is Psalm 
79(78):13: “But we your people, the sheep of your pasture (mya [NS 
Ingópoca ts voufg oov)". The territorial aspect to the meaning of pasture is 
gained from the context. Psalm 79 is a lament, “How long, O Lord?” (79:5), 
for the destruction and occupation of the Promised Land: 79:1 states, “О God, 
the nations have come into your inheritance”; and 79:7 says, “For they have 
devoured Jacob and laid waste his habitation”. Another more relevant example 
comes from Jeremiah 23:1: “ое to the shepherds who destroy and scatter 
the sheep of my pasture!’ declares the Lord”. In this case, the shepherds have 
scattered the sheep from YHWH's pasture. In 23:3 YHWH states that he “will 
gather the remnant of my flock ... and bring them back to their fold". A little 
later he promises to raise up a scion of David who will “execute justice and 
righteousness in the land" (23:5). As a result, Judah and Israel will “dwell se- 
curely" in the Land (23:6). The "pasture" of God, therefore, whether it is an 
address to God with the pronoun “your” or YHWH speaking with “my”, de- 
notes the Promised Land with Jerusalem and the Temple at its heart (cf. Psalm 
74[73]). 

Turning to Ezekiel 34:31, the verse states: “You are my sheep, the human 
sheep of my pasture, and I am your God, declares the Lord God”. The verse 
stands as the concluding statement of 34:22-31 and, as was noted, the central 


49 Interestingly, the Lucianic Recension has vouñg for лоциміох; cf. Ziegler 1952:285. 
50 E.g. Psa 74(73):1; 79(78):13; 100(99):3; Jer 23:1. 
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interest of this passage is the restoration of the nation in the Promised Land. 
Having promised to save and gather Israel back to the Land, YHWH promises 
to place over them a new Davidic Shepherd-King and bless them with a para- 
disaical land which is safe and abundantly fruitful. Evident from the context, 
the “pasture” on which YHWH grazes (34:13) his sheep is the Land of Israel, 
his Promised Land. 

In sum, it is argued here, firstly on the basis of the terminology of the 
unique phrase, that the additional genitive in Matthew’s citation in 26:31 is the 
result of a conflation of Zechariah 13:7 and Ezekiel 34:31. What is more, the 
Old Greek phrase noößarta stoLuviov is an anomaly (e.g. the phrase itself and 
the Septuagintal rendering of noLuviov for myn) and would perhaps be more 
correctly translated into English by the phrase “of the pasture” or “of the 
sheepfold” rather than “of the flock”. Also, the metaphorical use of the term 
“pasture”, with respect to YHWH, has a territorial sense and refers to the 
Promised Land. 

In addition to the terminology of the phrase, the immediate context around 
Matthew 26:31 underpins the claim that và лобВата тўс tolwvng is no mere 
allusion to Ezekiel 34:31 but in fact represents a conflation of Zechariah 13:7 
with the territorially related verse from Ezekiel. It was pointed out previously 
that the kingdom logion of Matthew 26:29 sets the contextual stage for what 
follows.?' Insofar as the Васо tod лотобс uov is a territorial entity and 
the context of 26:31 stretches ahead to the appearance of Jesus in Galilee in 
28:16 — an appearance which is symbolic, I contend, of the restoration of 
greater Israel, it seems reasonable to think that the genitive phrase from Eze- 
kiel 34:31 fits well Matthew’s theological interests in this passage. "^ It appears 
that the combination of the territorial sense of the phrase and the Shepherd- 
King context of Ezekiel 34, which both Zechariah and Ezekiel have in com- 
mon, provided the impetus for combining the two passages here. 

The discussion of Matthew’s text-form has focused on the addition of the 
genitive phrase because it is here where Matthew’s redactional prints are most 
evident. Based on the foregoing investigation, I have concluded that Mat- 
thew’s unique text-form is the result of his own hand and discloses his territo- 
rial interests. The presence of the peculiar phrase is no mere allusion to Ezekiel 
34, but is evidence of a composite quotation, a conflation of Zechariah 13:7 
and Ezekiel 34:31. What is more, Matthew’s territorial interests could also 
have been the reason for his seemingly close following of the MT’s structure 
and syntax in contrast to the translations in Greek and Aramaic. 


51 See earlier in this chapter and ch. 6’s discussion of the “Land-Kingdom” motif in Matthew. 
52 See similarly Stuhlmacher 2000. 
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5.2.2 Function of the Citation 


What does the text-form of Matthew’s citation tell us about the function of the 
quotation in its present context? Commentators most often focus their attention 
on the narrative function of the quotation. D. A. Carson summarises the view 
well: “Jesus’ words ‘For it is written’ show that the disciples’ defection, 
though tragic and irresponsible, does not fall outside of God’s sovereign 
р1ап”.?? On this level, the quotation reveals that God is actually behind the 
events of the death of Jesus and the defection of the disciples. This perspective 
is certainly correct and is representative of the entire Passion Narrative, which 
makes clear that the events surrounding Jesus of Nazareth are not an ill-fated 
tragedy; but rather, they are unfolding as God had predicted through his proph- 
ets. 

Beyond the narrative purpose, however, the quotation has a broad Chris- 
tological function as well. At this sub-narrative level, Matthew makes use of 
the composite quotation to elucidate the eschatological events that he believed 
have unfolded in his lifetime.” 

In order to bring out this Christological function, it is necessary to briefly 
rehearse the context of Zechariah 13:7 in the Bible. Zechariah 13:7 is taken 
from a discrete passage whose limits are 13:7-9. The unit has a poetic design 
that sets it apart from the previous section” and consists of three statements. 
The first concerns the death of the Shepherd-King (13:7a), the second the scat- 
tering of the flock (13:7b) and the third: purification and restoration of the 
remnant of insignificant ones who remained in the Land (13:7c-9). 

The poem is written as divine speech (note the two phrases: nixas mm ох; 
in 13:7 and mm zw; in 13:8) in which YHWH calls on the sword to arise 
“against my shepherd” ("z4-7r). The grammar of 13:7 (with the imperative 
followed by the imperfect”’) suggests that the scattering of the flock ЕР 
Кыл) was the intended result of YHWH's command to “strike the shepherd”.°® 
Once the flock is scattered, YHWH states that he will turn his hand upon the 


53 Carson 1995:540; cf. also Davies and Allison 1997:486; Hagner 1995:776; Ham 2005:83; 
Hare 1993:299; Luz 2002:125; Meier 1980:321; Patte 1987:365; Schlatter 1959:746. 

54 Cf. Luz 2002:125; Patte 1987:365. 

55 Chae’s (2004:293-94) conclusion that the emphasis of Matthew 26:31 is on plight and solu- 
tion of Israel’s Exile such that “the event of Jesus” death as the smitten shepherd would pre- 
cede the process of the promised restoration according to the pattern of the Davidic shepherd 
tradition” is resonate with what I am arguing here. However, Chae seems to spiritualise this 
restoration and, thus, his conclusions differ considerably from my own. In this way, he does 
not adequately consider the geographical implications of the promise of 26:32 noted above. 

56 Meyers and Meyers 1993:404; Ollenburger 1996:833; Petersen 1995:128. 

57 See text-form discussion below. 

58 See discussion in ch. 2 above. The “shepherd” is a crux interpretum, according to Meyers, 
and has been interpreted in various ways. What is uncontested is the fact that the shepherd in 
this context is a political ruler of some type, although the image of the shepherd in Zechariah 
is not necessarily uniform (cf. Petersen 1995:130). 
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maysa (13:7c), presumably referring to those left in the Land who will be di- 
vided into thirds (13:8). The one-third which was not destroyed YHWH will 
put “through fire" (zwz) in order to “refine” (mrg93) and “test” (a’mım2) them 
(13:92). The result of this refinement will be a renewed relationship between 
the people and YHWH (13:9b) and the arrival of God's Empire that will be 
centred in Jerusalem and reach to the ends of the earth (14:1—21). 

In view of the context of Zechariah 13:7-9, Matthew makes use of the 
composite quotation of Zechariah 13:7/Ezekiel 34:31 in order to highlight the 
role Jesus of Nazareth plays in the establishment of the territorial kingdom of 
Israel in the eschaton. Matthew identifies Jesus as the mowuńv of Zechariah 
13:7 and the ta noößara ts лошу as the citizens of his Messianic Em- 
pire. Then Matthew asserts that YHWH has chosen to slay his king and dis- 
perse the citizens of the kingdom as the means of preparing Israel for the es- 
tablishment of the eschatological kingdom. Central to the passage, therefore, is 
a political theme: the preparation of a nucleus of Israel people and the Land for 
the eschatological Empire of YHWH. 

Matthew affirms that Jesus is the long awaited Shepherd-King whose 
death was predicted by the prophets — far from tragic and unexpected. Jesus’ 
death and resurrection has inaugurated the judgement upon Israel; the purpose 
of the judgement is purifying, atoning and redemptive.” From an ancient Jew- 


59  Consonant with the view espoused here of the purifying and atoning nature of both Jesus' 
death and Israel's consequent judgement is the recent argument of Hamilton (2005) concern- 
ing the “blood of the innocents” in ancient Judaism and Matthew. In her unpublished SBL 
paper she examined the theme of innocent blood in the Passion Narrative (Matt 27:25). In a 
very learned discussion, she argued that the widespread belief that Israel's guilt and exile was 
due to its history of shedding innocent blood stands behind Matthew's Passion Narrative. Ac- 
cording to ancient Judaism, Israel's land was defiled and polluted and in need of purgation 
(cf. Hamilton 2005:3-4 with e.g. Lev 18:25-28; Ezek 22:15; 24:6, 11-13; legend of Zecha- 
riah's death in b. Sanh. 96b; b. Git. 57b; Eccl. Rab. 3:16; 10:4; Liv. Pro. Zechariah son of Je- 
hoiada; see also Josephus, J.W. 5:391—413). This purgation in the Zechariah legend (cf. also 
Matt 23:35) centred on the catastrophe of Jerusalem’s destruction: “The sin of the people in 
all these texts can be summed up in the shedding of innocent blood; by this blood the Land is 
defiled and devastation comes upon the city" (2005:13). Hamilton (2005:13) argues, “[Mat- 
thew] by connecting it [Jesus’ death] to the blood of Zechariah [Jesus’ death being the final 
in the long history of innocent blood shed], suggests that the same concept of bloodguilt and 
pollution, the defilement of the land and its purging, informs the Passion Narrative". In Ham- 
ilton's view (2005:16), Matthew believes that the Holy God cannot live in the midst of pollu- 
tion, and the innocent blood that is not expiated renders the land barren, drives the Lord from 
the temple, and leaves the nation naked before its enemies. In Pilate's hand-washing [a possi- 
ble allusion to the ceremony in Deut 21:6-9], Matthew calls up this paradigm, the history of a 
holy God, the people and the land, and the history of the land's defilement. The consequence 
of this connection is the belief that the destruction of Jerusalem is (will be) justified: “There 
is no quick fix, no miraculous escape ... for the people in the polluted land ... Like the land in- 
fected with hamas ... [it] can only be destroyed". However, and more importantly, the ulti- 
mate consequence is redemptive: “In the severe paradigm of innocent blood ... there is still 
room for hope, hope for a people and a polluted land ... the ancient hope of Israel for restora- 
tion ... destruction and re-creation come together" (2005:17-18). She (2005:19) concludes, 
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ish perspective what is unexpected here, perhaps among other things, is the 
fact that not only is the judgement inaugurated, but, as this pericope hints, so 
also is the kingdom in some sense present through the resurrection of Jesus and 
the formation of his Messianic community (cf. 26:32; 28:16-20). The First 
Gospel portrays the period of Israel’s refinement and the restoration of Israel’s 
kingdom as concomitant in the latter part of this Present Age. However, Mat- 
thew still sees the consummation of the kingdom, essentially the fulfilment of 
Ezekiel 34’s idyllic restoration, as yet future. The kingdom will be consum- 
mated at the parousia at the end of the Age (cf. Matt 28:20). 

The Shepherd-King, then, has a dual role in the eschatological kingdom 
according to Matthew. He is not only the one who will govern over the king- 
dom at its consummation (cf. Matt 2:6//Micah 5:2; 2 Sam 5:2; Zech 12:4-8), 
but he has also inaugurated the prerequisite refinement of the nation of Israel 
through his death (cf. 1:21; 26:28). 


5.2.3 Ancient Jewish Usage 


A reference to Zechariah 13:7 in ancient Jewish sources appears only in the 
Damascus Document: CD-B 19:7-9 where it too seems to refer to a slain 
founding leader. It turns up in a unit described by scholars as the “Warnings” 
and comes at the end of the “Admonition” section; see the text in table 2 be- 
low. 





Sy cms Don Saar mus) Ta mm» WN noui 7 
037 nsnm AAT AS "qn ow шм mas чш) Dan en 8 
TN3n "iz Am IMS cUm 20790137 by vocmmem 9 


7 when there comes the word which is written by the hand of the prophet Zechariah: “Wake 
up, sword, against 

8 my shepherd, and against the man who is my companion – oracle of God - strike the shep- 
herd, and the flock may scatter, 

9 andI Wil m my hand against the little ones". Those who revere him are the poor ones of 
the flock. 











Table 2. CD-B 19:7-99? 





*Matthew's theodicy is the theodicy of the prophets and the rabbis, who see in the city's dev- 
astation the expiation of a defiled land, and the final mercy of God". 

60 Cf. Charlesworth 1995:5; cf. also VanderKam and Flint (2002:216), who in their recent in- 
troduction have labelled the unit “The Exhortation". 

61 DSS translation taken from García Martínez 1996 

62 Questionable letters have not been noted, although the text is quite certain; cf. Charlesworth 
1995:30. 
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CD-B’s use of Zechariah 13:7 provides an important parallel to Matthew 
27:31. By means of a Pesher-like interpretation, the author of CD-B, not unlike 
Matthew, seemed to believe that Zechariah 13:7 provided information for the 
understanding of God’s visitation in the last days — days in which he and his 
Community understood themselves to be living. The writer found in the quota- 
tion an eschatological description for the mid-point of God’s eschatological 
visitation. While the point is still debated, it seems likely that the author of 
CD-B believed that what the shepherd referred to in the prophecy of Zechariah 
13:7 was the Teacher of Righteousness whose death had initiated another stage 
in the unfolding of redemptive history. This history, according to the author, 
would culminate in the advent of the Messiah from Aaron and Israel and the 
restoration of the kingdom of Israel. 

What is more, the references to the “flock” and the “little ones” in Zecha- 
riah were taken by the author to refer to the members of his Community whom 
God would spare from the final judgement, although they were still to endure 
the “age of wrath” (CD 20:15-16). Those who did not enter the new covenant 
in Damascus and thus remained in Judah (cf. CD 4:3; 6:5) would suffer the 
wrath of God along with the Gentile rulers with whom they were in league (cf. 
CD 19:21-22). More significantly for the writer, however, is the fact that those 
members of the Community who did not remain faithful would suffer the same 
fate. For this reason, the author of the “Admonition” warns members to “re- 
main steadfast in these regulations” (20:27). 

Although the Gospel of Matthew makes much more out of the death of Je- 
sus than CD-B makes out of the death of the Teacher of Righteousness, what is 
striking is the similarity in the stages of the eschatological scheme. Of course, 
the Gospel tradition develops the two-stage scheme much further since in its 
tradition Jesus is both the slain harbinger and the end-time Messiah. Yet CD-B 
and Matthew do share the view that the time between the death of the eschato- 
logical figure and the arrival of Messiah at the end of the age is a period of 
judgement and unprecedented testing for true Israel. During this time of test- 
ing, Israel will be refined and prepared for entrance into the restored kingdom 
of Israel. In addition, the use of Zechariah 13:7 by both CD and Matthew to 
scripturally justify the death of their founding figure may suggest that such a 
move was the natural one to make in the Jewish milieu of first-century Pales- 
tine. 

A political-national interpretation of Zechariah 13:7 is also visible in the 
Targum especially when compared with the MT. As noted above, the Targum 
makes significant alterations to the MT. The most significant will be briefly 
highlighted in the table below. 


63 бее likewise Ham 2005:75. 
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Targum 





mm BNE ORE IRE] СУТШ “ҮШ can 


“Awake, О sword, against my shepherd, 
against the man who stands next to me”, 
declares the LORD of hosts. Strike the shep- 
herd, and the sheep will be scattered; I will 
turn my hand against the little ones. 


хобо боч хобо Sy NANN NINN 
дз cP Tax TUO "n3 memo mun 
an олш ОШ pane soba m bwp 








O Sword, be revealed against the king and 
against the prince his companion who is his 
equal, who is like him, says the Lord of hosts; 
Slay the king, and the princes shall be 
scattered and I will bring back a mighty 





stroke upon the underlings. 











Table 3. Textual Comparison: Zechariah 13:7 


First, the Targum substitutes the term хобо (“king”) for 735 in the two places it 
appears in 13:7. Related to this, the Targum has also rendered jNsz pam 
(“the flock will be scattered") with sehr fan (“the rulers will be scat- 


context created by the terms “king” and “ruler”. It seems that the term in this 
context refers to the “rulers” (xwv) who are under the authority of the king 
and prince and have been scattered. 

The Targum depicts YHWH calling the sword to reveal itself (/tpaal form) 
against two figures: the king and his prince, who is of equal stature (13:72). 
YHWH commands the sword to strike the king so that the princes, his subor- 
dinates, will be scattered and suffer punishment under YHWH's “mighty 
stroke" and eventually those left will be purified, restored and the relationship 
with YHWH will be renewed (13:7b-9). Thus, the Targum narrows the scope 
of punishment to the political leaders of the people, the king and rulers. 


5.3 The Synoptic Parallel to Matthew 26:31-32 


While parallels to the prediction of Peter's denial appear in both Mark 14:26— 
31 and Luke 22:31—34, only Matthew and Mark share the reference to the slain 
shepherd and Zechariah 13:7. Though diverging at a few points, ^ Mark and 
Matthew share the same eschatological perspective on the events of Jesus' 
passion that are introduced and later narrated. M. Wilcox suggested that 


64 See Table 1 above for a textual comparison of the quotation as it appears in Mark and Mat- 
thew. Mark's version differs from Matthew's in two ways: (1) in word order, and (2) the 
phrase тїс totuvys. For a list of other differences cf. Hagner 1995:776. 
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Zechariah 13:7 in Mark 14:27b is cited “as part of a wider context” with “es- 
chatological overtones” and, therefore, is a “keynote passage for the whole 
following section". J. Marcus, building on Wilcox's argument, has demon- 
strated the whole of Zechariah 9-14 as providing the background for the peri- 
cope.” He asserts that Mark has not only received traditions influenced by the 
eschatological context of Zechariah 9-14, but he has also developed his re- 
ceived traditions further to align with the eschatological outlook.“ Further, J. 
Muddiman has recently stated this point with force: 

The evangelist found in the Zechariah prophecy a key to his interpretation of the 

passion as a whole: the Shepherd-Messiah, smitten by God himself, would rise 

from the dead and gather his scattered flock in Galilee. 
Given our assumption of Markan priority, one could say that Matthew has at 
the very least developed the eschatological orientation of Zechariah 9—14 be- 
yond his received tradition. 

Matthew’s eschatological development beyond Mark is evident in the two 
ways already discussed above: (1) Matthew’s addition of the genitive phrase 
тїс motuvys, and (2) the geographical link between Matthew 26:32 and 
28:16-20. Matthew’s developments of his Markan source seem to reveal a 
heightened interest in the Land of Israel. 


5.4 The Shepherd-King in Matthew 26:31 


The purpose of this study of Matthew 26:31 was to gain an understanding of 
Matthew’s use of the Shepherd-King motif. Consistent with the earlier chap- 
ters of Part 2 the first step of the investigation was to confirm the presence of 
the motif in the passage. I asserted that the pericope within which the quotation 
appears inhabits a political-national setting where the political elites of Israel 
in conjunction with Rome’s retainers ultimately reject Israel’s Messiah. None- 
theless, the small band of Jewish disciples, with the Eleven at the core, forms 
the nucleus of Israel’s future restoration in the Promised Land. 

In the next stage of the study, I argued that the quotation, which is typi- 
cally considered singularly from Zechariah 13:7 with a possible allusion to 
Ezekiel 34:31, is better understood as a composite quotation. Further, the addi- 
tion of the phrase from Ezekiel 34:31 intensifies the territorial aspect of the 
expectation of the slain Shepherd-King contained in Zechariah. Moreover, this 
territorial intensification supports Matthew’s larger narrative purpose envis- 


65 Wilcox 1971:430-31; cf. also Evans 1954:8. 
66 Marcus 1993:154-64; Muddiman 2003:101. 
67 Cf. Marcus 1993:163-64. 

68  Muddiman 2003:101. 
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aged in his linking of 26:32 with 28:16. This link, as StuhImacher argued, has 
in view “the eschatological restoration of Greater Israel”. 

The bi-referential nature of the composite quotation was described and the 
Christological function was emphasised. Matthew uses the citation to reveal 
Jesus’ role as the Shepherd-King in the establishment of the kingdom of Israel, 
the kingdom of the Father. Jesus’ death and the subsequent dispersion of the 
flock is the means by which a segment of the nation, a remnant, will be refined 
and prepared for entrance into the eschatological kingdom at the return of Je- 
sus the Messiah at the end of the age. 

I conclude, from this investigation, that Matthew’s use of the Shepherd- 
King motif in Matthew 26:31—32 is consistent with what has been observed in 
chapters 3 and 4: it rings with real political substance, and its function here 
mirrors the citation: Matthew uses it to express the role Jesus, the Davidic son, 
has in preparing Israel for the kingdom that will appear at the end of the age. 


69  Stuhlmacher 2000:27, emphasis his. 


Chapter Six 


The Messianic Shepherd-King 
and the Land-Kingdom Motif: 
Matthew’s Hope for Terriorial Restoration 


“And leaving Nazareth he went and lived in Capernaum by the sea, 
in the territory of Zebulun and Naphtali” 
Matthew 4:13 


In the previous three chapters of part 2, I have contended in various ways that 
Matthew’s Gospel evinces a hope for Israel’s territorial restoration. It was 
shown, through my examination of Matthew’s use of Jewish scriptural texts, 
that central to Matthew’s application of the Messianic Shepherd-King motif 
was the territorial restoration of political-national Israel. What is more, this 
territorial expectation will play a fundamental role in my interpretation of “the 
lost sheep of the house of Israel” phrase considered later in chapters 7 and 8 in 
part 3. 

A proposal suggesting that Matthew not only preserved, but also promul- 
gated the traditional Jewish hope for territorial restoration will probably strike 
many as verging on the preposterous.’ Such a reaction is warranted given the 
fact that it is axiomatic today to assume that Matthew in particular and the 
New Testament in general has very little if any concern for the abiding nature 
of Israel’s land grant (cf. Gen 12:1-2; 15:18-21) and the restoration of the 
territorial Land of Israel. This consensus is easily found in the recent works of 
W. D. Davies, D. Holwerda, P. Walker, N. T. Wright and most standard 
Matthean commentaries.” Indeed, in his recent doctoral dissertation, which 


1 A recent trend in Historical Jesus studies suggests that New Testament scholars are beginning 
to rethink the place of the Land in early Christianity; see e.g. Freyne 2001, 2004; Pitre 2006; 
Wenell 2004. 

2 Davies 1974, 1991; Holwerda 1995:105-06; Walker 2000, 1992; Wright 1996. For commen- 
taries see, e.g., Carson 1995:133-34; Carter 2000:133; Davies and Allison 1988:450-51; 
Gnilka 1986:123; Grundmann 1968:126; Gundry 1994:69; Hagner 1993:92; Hare 1993:39; 
Harrington 1991:79; Lohmeyer and Schmauch 1956:86; Luz 2002:283; Meier 1980:40; Sa- 
bourin 1976:376; see the possible contrastingly view of Bonnard 1963:56-57: “Heriter la 
terre: expression juive classique; ceux qui avaient manqué de tout ne manqueront plus de 
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claims to have been commenced as a corrective to W. D. Davies’s views es- 
poused in The Gospel and the Land, J.-S. Kim concludes: “Even the Gospel of 
Matthew, which is the most Jewish-Christian in character among the New Tes- 
tament documents, shows very little concern for the fulfillment of the promise 
of the Land"? 

In spite of consensus, I contend that the established opinion discounts or 
ignores important evidence. On the one hand, there is evidence gleaned from 
ancient Judaism that is either recently discovered or only recently appreciated. 
On the other hand, there is evidence from Matthew's Gospel itself, not only 
from the passages considered in this part of the thesis, but also other texts that 
do not easily fit into the prevailing hypothesis. What is more, these oversights 
have allowed inadequate readings of Matthew to continue to circulate unabated 
— readings, I might add, which preclude out of hand any suggestion of an abid- 
ing Jewish conviction for territorial restoration. 

Although it is not possible to defend such a claim in detail in this chapter, 
briefly I wish to: (1) reflect critically on the status quaestionis, (2) rehearse the 
emerging consensus about Messianic expectations of a restored Land in an- 
cient Judaism, and (3) offer a fresh hypothesis of the kingdom of God in Mat- 
thew's Gospel, which argues for the presence of a Land-Kingdom motif. Fur- 
ther, given the presence of Land-Kingdom motif, Matthew may have 
harboured an enduring belief in the land promise to Israel. The intention of this 
discussion is to expose cracks in the consensus view and make room for a 
reading of Matthew that maintains a place for the promise of the Land. 


6.1 An Evaluation of the Status Quaestionis 


Kim's recent dissertation noted above, which was successfully defended at 
Princeton Theological Seminary, affirmed Davies's basic conclusion: “Mat- 
thew shows little concern for the fulfillment of the Land after 70 C.E."^ AI- 
though I hinted above that Kim has misinterpreted Matthew's view of the 
promise of the Land, he has, nevertheless, significantly moved the discussion 
forward by avowing a correlation of the Land and the kingdom. In this way, he 
is right to expose the lacuna in research in both the Jewish Scriptures and the 
New Testament that has neglected the exploration of the link between the Land 
and the kingdom. This is especially surprising (or perhaps revealing) since as 
Kim rightly puts it: “the land motif is consonant to the ‘realm’ aspect of the 


rien. Relevons l'accent terrestre, concret de la beatitude (cf. Ps. 37.11). Cet héritage leur sera 
remis gratuitement par Dieu”. 

3 Кіт 2001:275. 

4 Кіт 2001:2-3, 279, 289. 
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kingdom of God"? In other words, one cannot be said to have satisfactorily 
addressed the issue of the kingdom of God without at least some discussion 
about the question of Land. 

Yet, insofar as Kim’s exegesis of Matthew’s Gospel is reflective of much 
of Matthean scholarship on the question of the Land and the kingdom, his 
work is open to criticism. Thus, the weaknesses in his exegetical arguments, as 
they correlate to more broadly held opinions, may give room for suggesting the 
presence of an abiding Jewish hope for the restoration of the territory of Israel 
in the First Gospel. While Kim cannot be said to represent all of scholarship on 
the issue, it seems appropriate, given that it is a recent attempt to defend the 
consensus view, to take his thesis as the most recent example of the status 
quaestionis. Further, since in the end, he affirms the general tenor of Davies’s 
view, which is today axiomatic, a brief evaluation of Kim’s exegesis of Mat- 
thew seems to get at the heart of the issue. 

Kim believes Matthew’s lack of interest in the Promised Land in a post- 
A.D. 70 setting is based on three points: Matthew (1) believes that Christ is the 
fulfilment of the Old Testament promises, (2) is preoccupied with legitimating 
the Gentile mission, and (3) views the loss of the Land as a judgement upon 
Israel’s rejection of Christ. These three points are hardly new or fresh contribu- 
tions to Matthean studies. In fact, the points are the warp and woof of Mat- 
thean theology.° In many respects this thesis amounts to not much more than a 
reshuffling of well-worn ideas with an old-fashioned tack; and, yet, with the 
expectation a new outcome will result. Two basic criticisms of Kim’s thesis 
should at least begin to expose the fault lines in the consensus interpretation of 
the promise of the Land in the First Gospel. 

First, as with other interpreters who espouse the consensus view, Kim does 
not adequately deal with the full scope of evidence in Matthew that could con- 
tribute to a more robust understanding of Matthew’s view of the Land. Re- 
markably, for example, a detailed exegetical discussion of Matthean texts is 
completely absent from Davies.’ His discussion of Matthew and Mark in chap- 
ter 8 of The Gospel and the Land “sheds little light on how Matthew dealt with 
God’s promise of the Land to Israel”, since his chapter is devoted to refuting 
Lohmeyer, Lightfoot and Wieder. These authors while holding quite differing 
views, share the perspective that Galilee has a territorial importance in the 
Gospel tradition." For Kim, this seems to be the result of an imprecise method 
that led him to centre his investigation on only five passages: 2:13-23 (the two 
uses of yv Ioga); 5:3-12 (Beatitudes); 6:9-13 (Lord's Prayer); 21:33-46 


5 Kim 2001:83. 

6 See e.g. DeSilva 2004:244—67; Foster 2004: esp. 253-60; France 1989:206-41; Jeremias 
1958; Luz 1995: esp. 30-37, 117-41; Olmstead 2003: esp. 161-64; Stanton 1993: esp. 378- 
83; Trilling 1964. 

7 See Davies 1974:221—43. 

8 бее Kim’s (2001:278) warranted critique. 
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(parable of the Vineyard); 25:31-46 (judgement of the Shepherd-King).” On 
the one hand, one wonders why some passages are not present, such as 2:6 or 
4:15-16 or 19:28 or 26:31-32/28:16. On the other hand, one might query why 
he includes passages such as 21:33-46 and 25:31-46. While the latter texts 
may very well be significant texts for the study — and I do in fact think they are 
— Kim needed to do a far better job defining and defending their inclusion. 

It could also be asked why he did not address in detail the genealogy with 
its schematic focus on David, the Babylonian captivity and the Messiah’s ap- 
pearance. While the weaknesses mentioned here might be unique to Kim’s 
method, he is certainly not alone in these oversights. The fact of the matter is 
Kim should be commended for even taking up the question in the first place, 
since it is largely ignored by scholars today. Outside of Kim’s work, I know of 
no other project that has addressed the question of the Land promise in Mat- 
thew since Davies. 

Secondly, in spite of the wealth of recent research in ancient Judaism that 
has opened new interpretive directions, Kim’s exegesis of individual passages 
is informed by the age-old supersessionist presuppositions. When Kim’s dis- 
cussions of passages are considered carefully, it should surprise no one that he 
comes to the same old conclusions. Two examples will suffice to prove the 
point. The first can be found in Kim’s handling of Matthew 5:5, the Beatitude: 
"Blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit the land" (xAngovouNoovoLv 
тђу үйу). Kim reckons, almost disappointingly, that “it may be difficult to 
disengage the verse from the territorial promise of the OT and Judaism” in 
light of the direct allusion to Psalm 37:11 and a parallel logion in the Didache 
3:7: the former is clearly focused on Eretz Israel and the latter states: “Be 
meek, since the meek will inherit the holy land". Thus, he states, “the term тђу 
vf|v has such this-worldly connotation that Matt 5:5 might refer to the inheri- 
tance of the promised Land ... [it] may refer to inheriting the Land of Israel in a 
transformed world, in the Messianic age or the age to come". 

Despite these clear territorial indications, however, Kim is content to fol- 
low G. Strecker’s view and spiritualise the term, since as he confidently asserts 
without defence: “the traditional promise of the Land has long been transposed 
into the cosmic realm”.'' So the phrase “to inherit the Land" actually means: 
“inheriting the conditions under the rule of God in a spiritual sense". While 
this is an exegetical possibility, I do not see how a spiritualised “land” is the 
natural and straightforward implication of the logion in this context such that 


9  Kim2001:142. 

10 Kim 2001:195. 

11 Kim 2001:196-97. 

12 Kim 2001:196; see the similarly the recent comment by Dunn (2003:512, emphasis added): 
“Although Matthew probably took the beatitude’s promise in a spiritual sense, we should at 
least be aware of the underlying strand of thought: in some sense ‘the meak’ would enjoy the 
fulfilment of the ancient covenant promise to Israel’s patriarchs”. 
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no argument is required. Again, while I have focused on Kim’s exegesis, his 
position is hardly an anomaly." 

Another illustration of supersessionist presuppositions informing Kim’s 
exegesis is his discussion of Matthew 21:43: “Therefore I tell you, the kingdom 
of God (ў Paoıeia tod Oeod) will be taken away from you and given to a 
people (€0vet) producing its fruits". Here he propagates the common conclu- 
sion that with the climactic statement of 21:43 Matthew's Jesus rejected Israel 
as God's people and replaced them with the church. He assumes that the 
“vineyard” represents the “Land” and then by analogy the kingdom. So, just as 
the land was taken from the tenants in the parable, the kingdom of God is now 
taken from Israel.'* Although Kim’s interest in correlating the Land with the 
kingdom here seems right, he wrongly assumes that the “vineyard” represents 
only the “Land” and not the people of the Land as well. From the Isaianic 
background of the parable (Isa 5:1—5), however, the figure of the "vineyard" 
seems to imply both the Land and the people: “Israel in miniature", while the 
tenants are an additional entity within the parable — distinct from the vineyard. 

While there remain many faithful adherents to the traditional reading, '? 
several scholars have recently called this familiar interpretation into question. 
Taking as their point of departure the use of Isaiah 5 in ancient Jewish exege- 
sis, for example 4Q500, they contend that Jesus does not state that the “vine- 
yard" will be replaced, but the “tenants” of the vineyard. Read this way, the 
emphasis is not on Israel (both people and land), which is pictured by the vine- 
yard, but on Israel's leaders. Thus, the replacement is not Israel for the church, 
but the government of Israel's present leaders for the government of the Mes- 
siah and his Jewish disciples." 

The preceding discussion has sufficed to show that Kim's exegesis of the 
Matthean passages in question reflects the familiar supersessionist or replace- 
ment paths travelled by scholars of the First Gospel for centuries, perhaps mil- 
lennia.'* Further, while not indicative of all scholarship on the issue, especially 
the more recent trend, Kim's approach reflects the prevailing assumptions of a 
majority of commentators such that it can easily serve as a summary of the 
state of the question. 

One should be aware, however, that well-worn paths do not happen by ac- 
cident, and are often the result of proper judgement and good sense. So blazing 


13 бее Betz 1995:127—28; Davies 1974:359-62. Most commentators opt for an understanding of 
the term yf) which transcends Eretz Israel; for example see Davies and Allison 1988:450—51; 
Grundmann 1968:126; Gundry 1994:69; Hagner 1993:93; Luz 2002:283. 

14 Kim 2001:224. 

15 See Brooke 1995:294 

16 See e.g. recently Olmstead 2003:89—95. 

17 See e.g. Bockmuehl 2004:21-22; Brooke 1995; Evans 1984; Overman 1996:302-04; Sal- 
darini 1994:58-63; and most recently Duling 2005. 

18 See similarly Augustine’s (1997:94—95) On Christian Teaching, 3:114—15. 
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one’s own trail must be done only with serious thought and caution. Yet, in the 
case of the presence of an abiding promise of Land for Israel in Matthew, a 
significant aspect of Matthew’s theological richness has been hidden from 
view by arguments that do not stand up against careful analysis. 


6.2 The Ancient Jewish Expectation of Territorial Restoration"? 


Matthean specialists have paid little attention in recent years to the flurry of 
recent research on ancient Jewish eschatological expectations of a restored 
territory. Perhaps this is due to the formative views of Davies considered 
above, who, although arguing for widespread Jewish territorial hope, denied its 
existence in Matthew and the New Testament. This denial, along with others, 
has played a significant role in the formation of Gospel and New Testament 
presuppositions. Yet, on the former point, it is widely accepted today that an 
expectation of territorial restoration was in the air in first-century Palestine.” 

Various recent studies have more than demonstrated that although Jewish 
beliefs about the Promised Land were variegated in the first century, there was 
a fundamental conviction that YHWH not only owned the Land, but also in- 
violably granted it to his people Israel.”' Further, it was widely believed that 
both the occupation and loss of sovereignty and the dispersion were the direct 
result not of YHWH’s unfaithfulness, but Israel’s. Davies has convincingly 
argued that even where ancient Jewish sources are silent about the Land, espe- 
cially in the literature related to the Maccabean revolt and its ensuing Has- 
monean dynasty, this should not be understood as a lack of interest or concern 
about the Land. The more ethical and religious concerns of observant Jews 
during this period cannot be separated from the fact that they believed funda- 
mentally that faithfulness to Torah and the purity of the Temple were the 
means by which the Land was secured for the future.” 


19 I depended heavily on the works of the following authors in researching this section of the 
chapter: Alexander 1974; Bockmuehl 2003:61-70; Davies 1974; Hengel 2000; Riesner 2002: 
84. 

20 This point was the major contribution of Part I of Davies work and has found wide accep- 
tance among scholars of ancient Judaism and early Christianity. 

21 Davies 1974:157. 

22 See Davies (1991:44-46): “The occupation of The Land presupposed loyalty to the Torah, 
which was a form of loyalty to The Land. Torah and Land are, if not inextricable, closely re- 
lated. The threat to the Torah was in a tangible, though indirect, sense a threat to The Land. 
And when Israel actually dwelt in The Land, as in the Maccabean and Roman periods, the 
explicit concentration was naturally on the former, the Torah ... How, then, shall we assess 
the role of the loyalty to The Land in the Maccabean and Zealot revolts? Despite the silence 
of the sources, it cannot be doubted that the loyalty was a primary axiom for the rebels ... But 
it was unexpressed, too, because in both revolts it took a religious form”. 
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Recent studies of Second Temple and early Rabbinic views on the dimen- 
sions of the Promised Land seem to further strengthen this scholarly consen- 
sus. The various sources seem to point to the conclusion that many first- 
century Palestinian Jews conceived Eretz Israel not in the narrowly defined 
geopolitical borders of Israel in the Second Temple period,” but as encom- 
passing the utopian borders that were originally promised to Abraham and 
Moses and allotted to the tribes of Israel under Joshua, although never fully 
acquired by Israel in their history.” The northern border of the ideal Promised 
Land, which is of primary interest for our study of Matthew, is said to extend 
from the Great Sea to Mt. Hor, and then to Lebo-Hamath, and on through 
Zedad and Ziphron to Hazar-enan.” 

The Davidic Empire’s borders, although falling short of the ideal vision, 
were nonetheless the most expansive manifestation of the territory of Israel in 
its history. They are said to have extended from the city of Tiphsah on the 
Great Bend of the Euphrates to Gaza on the southern border," with the north- 
ern border of the Davidic Kingdom possibly extending as far as Sidon.” Y. 
Aharoni has described the complex administrative structure of this vast Em- 
pire: 

[There are] three main elements ... discernible within it: the Israelite population; 

conquered kingdoms; and vassal kings. At the center of the Empire stood the tribes 

of Israel and Judah, to which were appended the Canaanite-Amorite regions 
brought under David's control. Around these lay the conquered and tributary king- 
doms: Edom, Moab, Ammon, Aram-damascus, and Aram-zobah.”® 
The ideal borders of Israel were again explicitly affirmed at the time of the 
Exile by Ezekiel in his vision of the restoration of Israel and Judah and in a 
twelve-tribe league.” In addition, Zechariah 9:1-8 speaks of YHWH's militant 
appearance, which precedes the entrance of the restoration of the Davidic 
Kingdom, at the ideal borders of Israel.*° K. Deurloo notes that, according to 


23 For the description of the Herodian borders see Josephus Ant. 15:217, 343, 360; War 1:396, 
398, 400; for the post-Herodian division of the Land see Ant. 17:317-21; War 2:93—98. 

24 Gen 15:18 (cf. 49:13); Exod 23:31; Num 13:21; 34:7-9; Deut 1:7-8; 11:24; 34:1-3; 34:8; 
Josh 1:4; 13:1-6; Judges 3:3; Ezek 47:15-17; 48:1. For discussions of the dimensions of the 
utopian ideal see also Aharoni 2000:80; Bockmuehl 2003:62; Scott 2005:182-208; Wazana 
2003; Weinfeld 1983, 1993. 

25 Num 34:7-9; Josh 13:5; Judges 3:3; Ezek 47:15; 48:1; Zech 9:2-3. 

26 1 Kings 4:24; cf. also 2 Sam 8:1-14; 24:5-7; 1 Kings 4:21; 8:65; 2 Kings 14:25; 1 Chron 
13:5; 2 Chron 7:8; 9:26; Amos 6:14. 

27 The Davidic census (cf. 2 Sam 24:5-7) explicitly includes Sidon and Tyre implying that they 
were considered to be within the territory of Israel. For a convincing argument in favour of 
this view see Kallai 1986:37—39, 212-14; for an alternative view see Aharoni 1979:238; 
Na'aman 1986:50—55. For a more detailed discussion of Davidic census and the borders of 
the Davidic-Solomonic Empire see ch. 8 of this thesis. 

28  Aharoni 2000:79-80. 

29 Ezek 47:15-17; 48:1. 

30 See also Deurloo 2002:57. 
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Zechariah, YHWH has set his sights on all the tribes of Israel (9:1), but espe- 
cially the North as Ephraim is drawn back as an arrow on YHWH’s bow, 
Judah (9:13).°' 

In Hellenistic-Roman times, at least two forces exercised influence on Pal- 
estinian Jews which resulted in expansive conceptions of Israel’s borders. The 
first was the Davidic geopolitical ideal which was fuelled by Messianic expec- 
tations. From an exploration of the literature of the Second Temple period, M. 
Hengel has concluded that the Davidic Empire was used “as a model and 
above all determined the geography of messianic expectations". ? Through the 
unity of the restored Israel “Greater Judea” was expected to “comprise the 
Roman province of Syria” in the Messianic Age: “the greater Judea hoped for 
in messianic times, was transferred pars pro toto or a parte potiori to all of 
Syria”.” J. Scott has suggested that one may find this Davidic-Solomonic terri- 
torial ideal even in Jubilees, which is not known for its Messianic expecta- 
tions.** Further, M. Bockmuehl has suggested that the Jewish expansions in the 
Hasmonean period may reflect the "idea of the restoration of the Jewish 
land"? And apparently Josephus also had an expansive view of Israel's Land 
as is expressed in Ant. 1:134—42, 185; 2:194—95; 4:300; J.W. 2:452-480; 3:35- 
382° 

This perspective is seen in the fragments of Eupolemus’s account of “Ше 
Kings of Israel” which have been preserved by Eusebius.*’ Eupolemus is be- 
lieved to have lived during the early Hasmonean period and is credited with an 
account of the imperial history of Israel based on the royal ideology of 2 Sam- 
uel and | Kings. In his depiction of the conquests of David and Solomon he 
lists conquered peoples who include Judah’s second-century B.C. neighbours, 
the Ituraeans, Idumaeans and Nabataeans: 

Then David, his son, assumed power. He subdued the Syrians dwelling by the river 

Euphrates in the region of Commagene and the Assyrians in Galadene and the 

Phoenicians; he fought against the Idumaeans, the Ammonites, the Moabites, the 

Ituraeans, the Nabateans and the Nabdaeans.** S. Freyne asserts that the mention of 


31 Deurloo 2002:57. 

32 Hengel 2000:171, emphasis added. 

33 Hengel 2000:172, 178; cf. 1ОарСеп 21:11-12; Jub. 14:18. This conception is parallel with 
the biblical formula “from the Euphrates ... to the border of Egypt” (1 Kings 5:1), which ex- 
tends the kingdom of David and Solomon over all of Syria; cf. discussions in Fritz 2000:15- 
19; Scott 2005:197—98. For more on the boundaries of the Davidic Empire see ch. 8 of this 
thesis. 

34 Scott 2005:175. 

35 Bockmuehl 2003:63—64; see similarly Freyne 2001:300-01, 2004:79; Hengel 2000a. 

36 Bockmuehl 2003:63—64; Hengel 2000a. 

37 Eupolemus 30:3-5 (in Fallon 1985:866). See similarly Mendels 1987:35—36; Wacholder 
1974:138. 

38 Fallon 1985:866; cf. similarly Josephus Ant. 7.100—104. 
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these suggests that Eupolemus held to the hope that “Israel can once again rule the 

nations in an enlarged land”.*? 

Complementing the eschatological expectations, secondly, P. Alexander has 
argued that the Targumists’s exegetical conviction of the unity of Scripture led 
to the practice of harmonization of biblical texts." When confronted by the 
differing description of Eretz Israel in the Bible," the Targumists harmonized 
the descriptions because, according to their viewpoint, they must all be depic- 
tions of the same thing. Alexander notes that the main outcome of this practice 
was to “read into Num 34 much wider boundaries than that text really con- 
tains”.*” For example, the Targumim interpret Numbers 34:5 as referring to the 
“Nile” (ew nom: and Numbers 34:8 (nir) as Syrian “Antioch”, which lies 
south of the Taurus-Amanus mountains. ^? Further, Ezekiel 47, according to 
Alexander, also played an important role in the Targumic formation of the 
border descriptions." In addition, Scott has recently argued that Jubilees, not 
unlike the Targumim and the Genesis Apocryphon (1QapGen 21:15-19), lo- 
cated the extreme northern limits of Eretz Israel as far as the natural boundary 
of the Amanus Mountains at a town called Hamath (Jub. 10:33). 

That these descriptions and expectations of the ideal borders were no mere 
academic exercise or flight of fancy is seen by the fact that they had halakic 
consequences for observant Jews in first-century Palestine. For example, 
Scott suggests the issue of the precise boundaries of the Land was important to 
the author of Jubilees, because, among other things, its emphasis on proper 
Torah observance and concern for the threat of uncleanness." 

In addition, two examples can be found in Mishnah Allah. The first is re- 
lated to the dough offerings and tithes from Syria," while the other concerns 
offerings brought to Jerusalem from Syria. In the latter, one Ariston from 
Apamea brought an offering of first fruits to the Temple and was accepted on 
the principle that “he who owns land in Syria is like one who owns land in the 


39 Егеупе 2004:79; see similarly Bockmuehl 2003:64; Hengel 2000:173-74. 

40 See Alexander 1974:177. He also asserts that the traditions which reflect the widest vision of 
the Land are from the earliest stratum of the Palestinian Targum’s formation and likely date 
before A.D. 70 (see Alexander 1974:247). 

41 Note the two categories of descriptions of Eretz Israel in the Bible: (1) shorter descriptions: 
Gen 15:18-21; Exod 23:31; Deut 1:7; 11:24; Josh 1:3-4; (2) longer and more concise de- 
scriptions: Num 34; Josh 15:1—4; Ezek 47. See similarly Alexander 1974:177; Wazana 2003. 

42 Alexander 1974:177. 

43 Alexander 1974:181—83, 187, 203-07, 249. 

44  Jubilees while accepting the expansive northern boundary, appears to have partially rejected 
the ideal borders of the restored Land outlined in Ezek 47:13—20, since they did not include 
the Transjordan; see Scott 2005:206, n. 114. 

45 Scott 2005:194. 

46 Cf. т. Hil. 4:11; m. Sabb. 6:2; m. ‘Abod. Zar. 1:8; For a discussion of the potential halakic 
ramifications of the geographic Messianic expectation see Alexander 1974:247; Bockmuehl 
2003:67—70; Hengel 2000; Stemberger 1983. 

47 Scott 2005:182-87. 

48 M. Hil. 4:7; cf. also Instone-Brewer 2004:370-71. 
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outskirts of Jerusalem"." While it is true that some Rabbinic literature has a 
much more ambiguous and restrained definition of the borders of the Land,” it 
appears this was a later tendency subsequent to the two Jewish revolts.?' This 
change would be consistent with other changes in Rabbinic conceptions about 
the Land in the post-Bar-Kokhba era amongst the disciples of В. Aqiba." 
However, prior to these colossal failures, in the last part of the late Second 
Temple period, it is conceivable that Messianic-nationalistic ambitions incited 
a tendency to imagine the borders of Israel in their most ideal expression. 

A further indication of the presence of a territorial restoration expectation 
in first-century Palestine is the eschatological expectation of a Messianic ap- 
pearance in the northern region of the ideal Land. R. Riesner has recently made 
a strong case for a pre-Christian Jewish hope that the final redemption would 
be inaugurated in Greater-Galilee." Riesner’s thesis consists of four main 
points: first, he notes the several rabbinic Midrashim that speak of the Messiah 
appearing in the north.” For example, Lev. Rab. 9:6 (1.T-X) states: 


[“Awake, О north wind"]: When the exiles who are located in the north will 
awake, they will come and make camp in the south ... When Gog, who is located in 
the north, will awake, he will come and fall in the south ... When the king Messiah, 
who is now located in the north, will awake, he will come and rebuild the house of 
the sanctuary, which is located in the south.” 


In addition, Song. Rab. 4:8 (52:2:1.A-C) likewise speaks of a visitation in the 
north by the Messiah when the exiles, having been regathered, will sing as they 
cross into the very northern corner of Eretz Israel: 


Depart from the peak of Amana, [from the peak of Senir and Hermon, from the 
dens of lions, from the mountains of leopards]” ... When the exiles [returning to 
Zion when the Messiah brings them back] reach Taurus Munus, they are going to 


49 М.Н. 4:11. 

50 E.g. b. Git. 44b; Tg. Ps.-J. to Num 34; cf. Bockmuehl 2003:67—68; Neubauer 1868:5—6. 

51 See Bockmuehl’s (2003:68) assertion that the Mishnah suggests a change in the official ha- 
lakhic treatement of Syria and Antioch around the end of the first century; cf. similarly 
Hengel 2000:177. 

52 See Gafni (1997:69) for his assertion that after the Bar-Kokhba revolt the Palestinian rabbis, 
disciples of К. Agiba, developed an Judaea-centric perspective. 

53 Riesner (2002:92-93) defends the view of E. Lohmeyer, albeit with significant revision, 
against the criticisms of Davies and Stemberger, that ideal Galilee includes not only the re- 
gion containing Tyre and Sidon as well as Gaulanitis, Batanea, but also the trans-Jordan re- 
gion of the Decapolis and even Pella in Perea. Further, Riesner criticised Stemberger for un- 
dervaluing Galilee as a theological symbol: “Bei aller berechtigten Kritik den Ubertreibungen 
von Lohmeyer, Marxsen und L. E. Elliot-Binns hat Stemberger die Bedeutung von ‘Galiläa’ 
als theologischem Symbol unterschätzt”. For discussion of “Greater Galilee” see similarly 
Meyers 1979:695; Riesner 1987:407. 

54 See Riesner 2002:83-84. 

55  Neusner 1997a:101, emphasis added. 
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say a Song. “And the nations of the world are going to bring them like princes to 
the Messiah." 


Second, Riesner suggests that the depictions of the victories of the Patriarchs 
on the northern borders of the Promised Land (e.g. Genesis Apocryphon 
[1QapGen 21:28-22:10]), could be understood by the authors to be referring to 
the Messianic redemption." Riesner appeals, third, to a claim made by N. 
Wieder concerning the Qumran sect’s flight to the “land of Damascus” (CD 
6:5, 19; 7:15, 19; 8:21; 19:34; 20:12). Wieder (and Riesner) argues that the 
sect “betook themselves to the land of Damascus in order to anticipate there 


the appearance of the Messiah, or, in general, the inauguration of the messianic 


59 n. : e 3 
drama"." Riesner's final argument for the existence of a pre-Christian Messi- 


anic expectation in the north is the so-called "dynasty" of Galilean Messiahs 
from the family of one named Hezekiah.° He suggests that a plausible basis 
for the strong Messianic activity in the region was the expectation of a Messi- 
anic appearance. 

In summary, it appears that among many observant Palestinian Jews in the 
first century there was a widespread belief in the territorial restoration of Is- 
rael. It is true that beliefs about Eretz Israel were diverse, yet there is no evi- 
dence to suggest that these beliefs, however universally they were expressed, 
were ever untethered from the abiding conviction that YHWH had "granted" a 
particular territory to Israel;°' a territory whose parameters extended to encom- 
pass not only the dimensions of the former Davidic Empire, but the entire 


56  Neusner 1997b:260. See Alexander (1974:204—05) who notes: “Mt Amanus [Taurus Munus] 
in the north ... was a fixed point of Rabbinic toponomy. It is very often mentioned as the 
northernmost limit of the Land of Israel"; see b. Git. 8a; y. Hal. 60a, line 38; y. Seb. 36b (cf. 
Guggenheimer 2001, 2003 for Jer. Talmud); t. Ter. 2:12; t. Hal. 2:11; m. Hal. 4:8; m. Seb. 6:1. 

57 Riesner 2002:84-85; see similarly Wieder 1969:87. f | 

58 Wieder 1962:1-12. See also Davies (1974:221-43) who spends his chapter on the “Land in 
Mark and Matthew” not discussing this theme per se, but attempting to rebut Wieder's thesis; 
see also Kim 2001:278; Stemberger 1974:426. Davies's strongest criticism against Wieder's 
hypothesis is his assertion that Jerusalem, not Damascus and the northern territory of the 
Land, is the focus of the eschatological drama, according to the ancient Jewish sources. 
However, Davies's critique is not fatal since Wieder does not deny or subvert the centrality 
of Jerusalem. The point is only that the eschatological drama begins in the north; see simi- 
larly Riesner 2002:87. 

59 Wieder 1962:3; cf. Riesner 2002:85-86. 

60  Riesner 2002:89—90; cf. similarly Mowinckel 1956:284; Stemberger 1974:425. 

61 For example, Scott has pointed out that Jubilees, although applying the Abrahamic promise 
to the expectation of Israel's universal sovereignty over the whole earth, continues to have an 
expectation for a concrete, physical restoration of the Land of Israel: Israel's universal sov- 
ereignty is directly connected with the expectation of the return and restoration of the Land" 
(cf. Scott 2005:166—77, 196). Note also that Philo while no doubt understanding the Land as 
a symbol of a transcendent order, retained the Messianic hope for Israel. This particular and 
universal dimension to his thinking about the eschaton is reflected in his royal eschatological 
figure in Moses 1:289—291; Rewards 93—97, and 163—72 and it implies a return to the Land 
and a political-national Empire for Israel (see Borgen 1992:567-69, 1997:265-81; Davies 
1991:53; Scott 1995). 
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“land of Canaan”, which was promised by YHWH, but never acquired. The 
conviction of territorial restoration is envisaged in the literature of ancient Ju- 
daism in various ways: (1) in the abiding conviction that YHWH owns the 
Land and he has given it as a special possession to Israel, (2) in the expansive 
conception of the ideal borders of Eretz Israel among many observant Jews, 
and (3) the expectation of the appearance of the Messiah in the northern region 
of the Land at the inauguration of the eschatological drama. 


6.3 The Land-Kingdom Motif 
and the Territory Restoration of Israel in Matthew 


The first two sections were an attempt to clear off a ledge on which to erect a 
counter hypothesis by exposing cracks in the consensus view and by present- 
ing a draft of the widespread, ancient Jewish belief in the territorial restoration 
of Israel. In this section, I now intend to sketch a fresh conception of the king- 
dom of God in the Matthew’s Gospel that entails Israel’s territorial restoration. 
This approach can be called fresh because it incorporates the “Land-Kingdom” 
motif, which, as will be seen presently, when appropriated by Matthew implies 
a hope of territorial restoration. The subsequent hypothesis can be no more 
than an outline at this stage, which admittedly will require further work in the 
details. 

The fact that very little attention has been paid to the correlation between 
the themes of the Land and the kingdom of God reveals something about the 
prevailing view of the kingdom in Matthean studies. Conceivably the reason 
most scholars have not thought to discuss the concept of the Land with the 
kingdom is because they bring a presupposition about the nature of the king- 
dom of God that by definition precludes any territorial aspects. It is true that 
the scholarly discussion concerning the meaning of the kingdom of God in the 
teaching of Jesus is complex and does not allow for easy characterisation. Yet, 
it is widely accepted by scholars that the “kingdom” in both Matthew, and the 
New Testament as a whole, denotes primarily the “dynamic” aspect of God’s 
reign over against the idea of the kingdom as the “realm” of God’s rule. Ac- 
cording to these scholars, the kingdom of God is a regionless and universal 
entity which transcends the territorial and political. Furthermore, it is a “non- 
nationalistic” idea such that any relationship between the kingdom and the 
Eretz Israel is excluded. 

However, such an assumption, on the one hand, seems to underplay the 
diversity of perspectives in the New Testament which themselves reflect the 
diversity of the Second-Temple Jewish milieu from which they arose (see dis- 


62 Ihave taken over the language of “Land-Kingdom” motif from Kim's study. 
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cussion below).9? And, on the other hand, the aterritorial understanding of 
kingdom assumed today requires a division between the spheres of religion 
and politics that seems quite out of place in an ancient (or even modern) Jew- 
ish worldview. The arenas of politics and religion coalesced and were mutually 
encompassing to the extent that a statement about faith in YHWH or justice or 
mercy or equality was both political and spiritual, nationalistic and transcen- 
dent.™ It is true that there were a diversity of perspectives on the question of 
the Land and the kingdom of God in the first-century Jewish milieu, but even 
the most universal conceptions of the Land among Egyptian Jews could not be 
characterised as aterritorial: YHWH's reign always was exercised within a 
realm where Israel remained very much at the centre.? Admittedly, a vastly 
more thorough discussion, which would be needed to establish these points, 
will not be undertaken here. Nevertheless, in the following paragraphs a brief 
description of Matthew's Land-Kingdom motif will be offered that takes both 
of these points into account. 

In moving toward drafting a definition of the Land-Kingdom motif and as- 
serting its presence in the First Gospel, the diversity of eschatological expecta- 
tions within Judaism needs to be stressed. As we have already mentioned in 
chapter 2 above, it is widely recognised today that within the variegated Juda- 
ism of the late Second-Temple period “the expectation of a Messiah was not 
the rule”.°° While it can be said there was a “common expectation" of a com- 
ing new and better age, which would include the restoration of the people, pu- 
rification of the temple and Jerusalem, the defeat or conversion of the Gentiles, 
and the establishment of righteousness, E. P. Sanders has concluded: “Jews 
who thought about the future concretely ... did not have only one model to fol- 
low". 

This fact of history is rooted in the sacred Scriptures of Judaism which at- 
test to varying streams of eschatological expectation which seem to happily 
coexist within the tradition. For example, on the one side, some important pro- 
phetic texts, such as Isaiah 40—66 and Daniel 7, do not envisage a role for the 


63 See discussions by Allen 1912:Ixviii-Ixix; Allison 1985:101; Boring 1995:168; Carson 1995: 
100; Davies and Allison 1988:389; Gundry 1994:43; Hagner 1993:48; Harrington 1991:140— 
41; Hill 1972:90; Kim 2001:9-32; Luz 1989:167; Meier 1994:240. On the question of the 
kingdom of God in the Gospels and the NT see e.g. Bauckham 1996; Caragounis 1992; Chil- 
ton 1984, 1996; Kingsbury 1975:128—60; Ladd 1974:122-48; Luomanen 1998; Luz 1990; 
McKnight 1999; Meier 1994:237-506, esp. 237-88; Perrin 1976; Schmidt 1964. To my 
knowledge, the only dissenting voices, in the last 40 years of NT scholarship, are Aalen 
1962; Buchanan 1970. See Buchanan's (1970:55) critique of the hermeneutical jujitsu schol- 
ars employ to deny political or national associations with the kingdom. 

64 See similarly Tomson’s (2001:70) statement: “This reduction of religion to a non-essential, 
individual trait was unimaginable in antiquity, where religious worship was an inseparable 
part of life”. 

65 See note 61 above. 

66 Sanders 1992:295; cf. similarly Collins 1995:3-4, 40. 

67 Sanders 1992:298. 
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Davidic King in the eschatological age. Moreover, these texts visualize not so 
much a restoration or perfection of the old order, but an apocalyptic destruc- 
tion of the old and a re-creation. Another stream of eschatological expecta- 
tion, on the other hand, which L. Schiffman has usefully labelled “restorative” 
Messianism, expects that the future will involve the restoration of the Davidic 
Kingdom in the Land of Israel resulting in a universal recognition and worship 
of YHWH by the whole earth. Likewise, M. Wyschogrod speaks of this kind 
of Messianism when he reflects on Israel's retention of a national-historical 
expectation in its Messianism. He states: “Messianism ... hallows the historical 
order by foreseeing redemption as coming in history, amidst the realties of 
international relations"."? The historical books, such as the two books of Sam- 
uel and Chronicles, "' as well as the prophetic books of Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Mi- 
cah, Zechariah and some Psalms promote a restorative Messianism, while in 
some cases also containing utopian aspects within the description of the resto- 
ration. 

In the latter stream, where the Davidic covenant was cherished and a Da- 
vidic Messianic expectation nurtured, the kingdom of God seems inextricably 
linked with the territorial kingdom of Israel. While this assertion would need 
substantial evidence to justify beyond doubt, this, I think, is the implication of 
Hengel’s conclusion that the Messianic age is modelled on and its borders 
determined by the Davidic Kingdom (see above). The restoration of God's 
kingdom in the eschaton appears to take the form of a restored Davidic monar- 
chy, although this material form is not the full expression of YHWH's king- 
dom. In other words, the Davidic Kingdom becomes a paradigm for Israel's 
eschatological restoration. The kingdom of God, even so, was still understood 
as God's universal reign over the “gods” in the heavens — so in this sense it is 
not merely earth-bound, but also, and more importantly, perhaps it is transcen- 
dent. Yet, that transcendent, universal kingdom, in this way of thinking, is 
made manifest on earth in time and space singularly in the establishment of the 
kingdom of Israel through the reign of his Davidic son whose influence, as 
YHWH's viceroy, will extend far beyond the borders of Israel to encompass 


68  Schiffman 1994:317-18. 

69 Schiffman 1994:317-18. While Jubilees is not known for its Messianism, it, nonetheless, 
contains a perspective very similar to this. Scott (2005:208) expresses the book's viewpoint: 
*Here we see once again the twin foci of the book [Jub.] — particularism (the focus on Israel) 
and universalism (the focus on the world) — coming to expression in a harmonious way. The 
positive effects of Israel's restoration are expected to spill over the borders of the Land to the 
rest of the world". 

70 Wyschogrod 2004:98-99. 

7] E.g. 2 Chron 13:5-8 which expressly affirms the Davidic covenant and asserts that the king- 
dom of YHWH has been given to the sons of David. 

72 Davies (1991:51) seems to agree when, after citing the 14th Benediction of the Shemoneh 
Esreh, he states, “The reference to the kingdom of the house of David is unambiguous. For 
religious Jews, we must conclude, The Land is ultimately inseparable from the state of Israel, 
however much the actualities of history have demanded their distinction”, emphasis added. 
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the whole earth.” Perhaps a diagram will help illustrate the relationship be- 
tween the kingdoms of YHWH and Israel: 









YHWH’s 
Universal Kingdom 


1 Davidic/Israelite i 
Kingdom 


Figure 1. The Kingdoms of YHWH and Israel 


This restorative approach to the eschatological expectation does not squeeze 
out other conceptions of the kingdom of God, whether symbolic of theophany, 
Day of the Lord, or divine kingship,” but rather in ancient Judaism both ap- 
proaches are found among Jewish groups — and even within one particular 
group they can coexist. I assert, therefore, that a more robust understanding of 
ancient Judaism's, and perhaps likewise early Christianity's, conception of the 
kingdom of God, should take into account this restorative stream of tradition, 
which is centred on the Davidic promise and equates the kingdom of God and 
the kingdom of Israel. What is more, it is the equation of the kingdom of God 
and the kingdom of Israel in the Davidic Messianic expectation that seems 
most appropriately labelled a “Land-Kingdom motif". 

Accordingly, when one discusses the issue of the kingdom of God and its 
correlation to Eretz Israel in a given document or text of ancient Judaism it is 
necessary to recognise the presence and force of the Davidic expectation 
within that document or context. When one has references to the kingdom of 
God and Eretz Israel contained in a context that stands within the restorative 
stream of tradition we have just described, it is likely that the hope for the res- 
toration of the Promised Land is not far off. Insofar as this is the case, it is pos- 
sible that Matthew's references to the Land and the kingdom of God should be 
seen within the Land-Kingdom motif. This conclusion seems appropriate given 


73 See Scheurer 1996:381—84, esp. 384. In addition, see Aharoni's (2000:79-80) graphic de- 
scription of the administrative structure of the Davidic Kingdom above, which no doubt also 
provided a model for the Messianic age. 

74 See Kim's (2001:33-100) recent survey of the symbolic antecedents of the kingdom of God. 
Not surprisingly he too overlooks the Davidic background to the concept. 

75 Buchanan (1970:69; see similarly 1978) has convincingly shown that this stream of tradition, 
which emanated from the Davidic covenant, maintained an abiding presence among Jews not 
only through ancient Judaism, but even into the mediaeval period. 
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Matthew’s intense interest in the promise and his unique emphasis on Jesus of 
Nazareth as YHWH’s eschatological Davidic Messiah (1:1). Further, if the 
Land-Kingdom motif is present in the First Gospel, it would follow, then, that 
Matthew had an abiding hope for the territorial restoration of Israel. 

In order to confirm this initial impression, passages should be considered 
which contain the following elements: (1) a reference to Eretz Israel in either 
part or whole, implicitly or explicitly, and (2) a reference to the Baoıkeio, ei- 
ther implicitly or explicitly. These basic criteria suggest at least the following 
passages should be considered in a thorough exploration: 1:1-17; 2:6; 2:19— 
23; 4:12-17; 5:3-10; 6:10; 10:5-7; 15:24; 21:33-45; 24:30-31; 25:31-45; 26: 
31-32; and 28:16-20. We have already briefly discussed the territorial signifi- 
cance of the genealogy with its emphasis on the end of the Exile (1:1-17). In 
addition, the analysis of Matthew 2:6 in chapter 3 as well as 26:31-32 (28:16- 
20) in chapter 5 revealed an intensification of the territorial implications of the 
citations. What is more, this thesis handles Matthew 10:5-7 (4:12-17) in chap- 
ter 7 and 15:24 in chapter 8. I will argue in those future discussions that Mat- 
thew’s narrative framework, oriented as it is toward the northern region of 
ideal Israel, imbues the expression “the lost sheep of the house of Israel” with 
territorial and political implications such that the territorial restoration of Israel 
is implied. 

Clearly, a more comprehensive study of the Land-Kingdom motif is be- 
yond the scope of this thesis. The purpose of this chapter has been to make 
room for a reading of the First Gospel that can envisage the first-century Jew- 
ish expectation of a restoration of Eretz Israel. The need for such a substantial 
digression from the argument of the thesis was precipitated by assertions made 
not only in previous chapters of Part 2, but those which will follow in Part 3. 
The Shepherd-King motif, which is grounded in Davidic ideology and eschato- 
logical expectation, is closely linked to the Land-Kingdom motif as I have de- 
fined it. Furthermore, the primary argument of Part 2, which simply stated is 
that the Shepherd-King motif retains real political substance when employed 
by Matthew, can only stand if the possibility exists that Matthew’s Gospel ex- 
hibits an abiding expectation of the restoration of the Eretz Israel in a manner 
not unlike the Psalms of Solomon and the Dead Sea Scrolls which were con- 
sidered in Part 1 above. 

The bottom line of this discussion has been that the prevailing consensus 
has not adequately accounted for all the evidence when addressing the issue of 
the Land in Matthew. Not only has it not adequately taken into account the 
perspective of many first-century Palestinian Jews on the issue of the territory 
of Israel in the Messianic age, of which Matthew may have been one, but also 
it seems that the studies of the kingdom of God, both in and out of Matthew, 


76 See chs. 1 and 3 above with Davies and Allison 1997:718; Verseput 1995; and recently 
Deines 2004:469-97. 
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take little account of the diversity of Jewish thinking on the issue. As a result, 
surprisingly very little attention has focused on the stream of tradition which 
orbits around the Davidic covenant. Within this orbit the evidence suggests 
that the kingdom of God was equated with the kingdom of Israel. This equa- 
tion we have called the Land-Kingdom motif. The label, while borrowed from 
Kim’s study, has been clarified and radically redrawn. Thus, I suggested that 
interpreters should read Matthew against the backdrop of this “restorative” 
Messianism to which the Land-Kingdom motif belongs. When this is done, it 
seems no longer justified to claim that Matthew lacks concern for the promise 
of the Land. In fact, from the preliminary results of this thesis (see chs. 3-5, 7— 
8), which admittedly needs significantly more detailed follow-up, it seems 
quite the opposite: Matthew appears to have an abiding conviction about the 
restoration of the territory of Israel and perhaps envisages Jesus’ Messianic 
message and movements as an announcement of its soon-coming consumma- 
tion. 


Conclusion to Part Two 


The Messianic Shepherd-King 
in the Gospel of Matthew 


The aim of Part 2 was to investigate the function of the Shepherd-King motif 
for Matthew’s presentation of Jesus the Messiah, the Son of David. The 
study’s intent has been to set forth a contextual framework within which the 
examination of “the lost sheep of the house of Israel” phrase in Part 3 will be 
undertaken. I have used the image of concentric circles to illuminate the rela- 
tionship between the supporting units of the thesis (e.g. Parts 1 and 2) and the 
primary focus of the thesis (Part 3). 

In Part 2, three passages were investigated: Matthew 2:1-6, 9:35-38 and 
26:31-32. These passages were chosen from among the several texts in Mat- 
thew which have shepherding terminology because they also possessed two 
additional features crucial for the more precise Messianic Shepherd-King mo- 
tif: (1) a context in which Israel’s leadership is at least implicitly critiqued, and 
(2) a clear citation or allusion of a Davidic Shepherd-King text from Jewish 
Scripture. 

Two primary conclusions result from this enquiry: (1) the Shepherd-King 
motif is significant for Matthew’s portrait of Jesus, and (2) the motif delivers 
real political freight. The significance of the motif is perceived in its placement 
at crucial junctures in the narrative: in the opening two chapters of the Gospel, 
heading up the mission of Jesus and the disciples, and as an introduction to the 
Passion Narrative. At each of these points, the Messianic Shepherd-King motif 
within the Scripture quotation or allusion is used by Matthew to reveal the 
identity and vocation of Jesus. What is more, the motif’s political substance is 
clear in its contextual links, both immediate and broad, and in the textual for- 
mations of the citations. 

Matthew used the Shepherd-King motif to express the Messianic expecta- 
tions of national restoration which he believed were being fulfilled in Jesus’ 
mission. This motif is a vehicle which conveys Matthew’s conviction that Je- 
sus will rule over the eschatological Empire of God (2:6), free Israel from the 
tyranny of her oppressors (9:36), and inaugurate the Empire through the puri- 
fying work of his death and the supernatural victory of his resurrection (26:31; 
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28:16-20). At the end of the age, at the appearance of the Messiah, the es- 
chatological Empire that was inaugurated in the death and resurrection of Je- 
sus, the Shepherd-King, will be consummated in space and time. 

The establishment of God’s territorial Empire at the parousia leads to a 
third conclusion resulting from this study. W. Carter’s argument that Matthew 
had a concrete, “this-world“ understanding of God’s Empire finds further sub- 
stantiation.' This concern for the territorial restoration of Israel was seen in 
each of the three texts considered in Part 2. Moreover, it was particularly visi- 
ble in Matthew’s two textual formations in 2:6 and 26:31. In each case it ap- 
peared that Matthew conflated texts in order to intensify the territorial aspects 
of the citation. 

The conclusions formed in this chapter will shape the context for our in- 
terpretation of the phrase “the lost sheep of the house of Israel” in Part 3. With 
the scriptural allusion to “the lost sheep of the house of Israel” in Matthew 
10:6 and 15:24, it seems likely that Matthew’s perspective is rooted in the con- 
crete world of the Messianic Shepherd-King motif, with its concomitant expec- 
tations regarding the reconstitution of a united kingdom of Israel. But this is to 
anticipate the conclusion before exploring the data. So to this data we now 
turn. 


1 Cf. Carter (2001:52): “The notion of God's Empire or God's rule is very political and ‘every 
day-ish’. It is exactly the same language that describes the political Empires such as 
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Rome's". 


Part Three 


Introduction to Part Three 


The Matthean Shepherd-King 
and the Lost Sheep of the House of Israel 


In Part 3 the key passages central to the question of the thesis come before us. 
The approach adopted for addressing the research question rests on the point 
that the meaning of “the lost sheep of the house of Israel” phrase is best under- 
stood against the background of the Messianic Shepherd-King motif and its 
national-political expectation. With Part 3 we have reached the centre of the 
concentric circles and will need to bring to bear the previous contexts both of 
ancient Judaism and the First Gospel on this question: who are “the lost sheep 
of the house of Israel” and what significance does this have for understanding 
the mission of Matthew’s Jesus? 

Part 3 is divided into two chapters. The first two chapters (chs. 7 and 8) 
focus on the two passages where the phrase appears in the narrative: Matthew 
10:6 and 15:24. The chapters together will make the argument that ‘the lost 
sheep of the house of Israel’ refers to a particular group within national Israel 
who reside in a narrowly defined geographic region. Seen within the context of 
both Matthew’s use of the Shepherd-King motif with its national-political ex- 
pectation of restoration and Matthew’s geographically oriented narrative, the 
group labelled with the expression “the lost sheep of the house of Israel” are 
Jews living in rural Galilee and the northern region of the ideal Land of Israel 
who were remnants of the old Israelite population of the Northern Kingdom of 
Israel. 


Chapter Seven 


The Lost Sheep of the House of Israel 
in Matthew 10:6 


“but go rather to the lost sheep of the house of Israel” 
Matthew 10:6 


7.1 Introduction 


The next two chapters intend to grasp the meaning of the phrase “the lost 
sheep of the house of Israel” in the Matthean logia of 10:5b-6 and 15:24.' The 
question utmost in these chapters is: To what or to whom does the phrase re- 
fer? The present chapter addresses the phrase within the logion of Matthew 
10:5b-6: 

Tobroug тойс óó02xa блёотећеу о Tnoots magayyethas avtois Aéywv eig 

óĝòv ёӨуФу un @лёАӨтүтє жой eig MAW ZauagırWv un ғіоёЛӨтте - OgEVEOHE 

dé Xov лодс тё лобВата tà dztoAoAóta oixov Togad? 
From a straightforward reading of the logion, one is confronted with the diffi- 
culty of interpreting the phrase “the lost sheep of the house of Israel”. For 
while the identities of the “Gentiles” (ёӨуФу) and “Samaritans” (Zapaguóv) 
are relatively clear, it is not nearly as evident who or what is being referred to 
by the metaphor. In fact, it seems that Matthew makes the assumption that the 
group who is referred to here is self-evident to his readers/hearers.” He makes 
no effort to explicate the reality to which the metaphor is pointing. 

In view of this observation, a contextual study of the phrase within its im- 
mediate and broad literary context — not to mention the historical and scriptural 
background — is necessary in order to narrow the interpretive options for the 


1 Rusche (1979:107) notes that the repetition of the phrase signals its importance to Matthew’s 
Gospel as with other important phrases: “Many who are first will be last, and the last first” 
(19:30; 20:15); "Stay awake, for you do not know on what day your Lord is coming” (24:42; 
25:13); see likewise Anderson 1994. 

2 There are no exegetically significant textual variants for these verses. For insignificant vari- 
ants see Swanson 1995:81. 

3 See similarly Rusche 1979:109; see also discussion of “authorial audience” in the introduc- 
tion. 
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meaning of the phrase. It is possible that a conclusive answer to the question of 
the exact identity of the phrase will remain elusive, given this state of affairs. 
Still, the present chapter will set out to ascertain, to the extent possible, a hy- 
pothesis that best accounts for the evidence. 

The chapter will follow a procedure consistent with the nature of the ques- 
tion. First, the context of the phrase will be investigated at several levels. The 
result of such an investigation, it is hoped, will provide something like con- 
straints within which any plausible interpretation must convincingly fit. Next 
the phrase itself will be studied in light of the context discerned and a fresh 
interpretation of the meaning of the phrase will be offered. Anticipating the 
result of the following analysis, I will argue that the phrase must be read 
against the backdrop of the political-national framework of the Messianic 
Shepherd-King expectation with its attending territorial restoration expecta- 
tion. Furthermore, the phrase should be read in view of the widespread per- 
spective of the expansive territorial dimensions of Eretz Israel among Jews in 
the first century. Both of these points were developed in Parts 1 and 2 of this 
thesis. When this is done, the phrase the “lost sheep of the house of Israel” 
understandably represents a holistic political entity. 

With this designation, the Matthean Jesus refers to Jews living in rural ar- 
eas of Galilee and the northern region of the ideal Land of Israel in the first- 
century who were remnants of the ancient Israelite population of the former 
Northern Kingdom of Israel. As the Messianic Shepherd-King, Jesus, the Da- 
vidic Son, sent his emissaries to announce the soon-coming political restora- 
tion of united Israel and dispense the concomitant blessings of that future 
kingdom. 

The chapter concludes with a brief discussion of the first half of the logion 
of Matthew 10:5b—6, the restriction of the Twelve’s mission. It is believed that 
the newly suggested hypothesis will best explain the significance of the restric- 
tive and temporal mission in northern Israel. 


7.2 The Context of Matthew 10:6 


In order to gain an understanding of the meaning of the phrase “the lost sheep 
of the house of Israel” in 10:6 our first step is to place the logion in its context 
in the book of Matthew. Grasping the context involves at least three points of 
contact: the near context, the wider narrative context and the thematic context. 
While the near context of Matthew 10:5b-6 has already been touched on 
in chapter 4 in the discussion of the phrase “sheep without a shepherd” in the 
logion in 9:36, its importance to the meaning of the logion of 10:6 requires that 
we rehearse it once more. Narrowly speaking, Matthew 10:5b-6 falls within a 
section that has been labelled by scholars: the “Mission Discourse” (9:35— 
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11:1). This block of material is the second of five well-organized teaching 
sections in the book of Matthew.” The structure of the discourse falls into three 
main units: (1) a narrative preamble describes the occasion for the mission of 
the twelve (9:35-10:5a); (2) the specific instructions to the twelve that delimit 
the mission and describe the aggressive rejection and active reception of peo- 
ple (10:5b-42); and (3) a narrative conclusion emphasizing the mission of Je- 
sus (11:1). 

Within the first unit the passage divides into two further subunits: (1) Is- 
rael’s dilemma (9:35-38) and (2) Jesus’ response (10:1-5a). The second unit, 
where our phrase appears, divides into six more subunits: (1) instructions con- 
cerning the people group and the activities of the mission (10:5b-8d); (2) in- 
structions about the practical aspects of the mission and the response of people 
(10:8e-15); (3) instructions relating to persecution (10:16-23); (4) instructions 
about the cause of persecution (10:24—33); (5) instructions concerning the cost 
of discipleship (10:34—39); and (6) instructions about the reward for those who 
receive the disciples (10:40-42).° 

A lengthy study of the entire context of the instructions is not necessary, 
because the argument of the chapter is not dependent on a thorough treatment 
of the whole discourse.’ Our study will focus exclusively on the narrative pre- 
amble and the initial prohibition/instruction. 

In Matthew 9:35-38, the narrative preamble to the Mission Discourse, the 
"crowds" (ÖxAovg) Jesus is ministering to in this Galilean region are likened 
to “sheep without a shepherd” (noößarta un Exovra лоциёуа). Jesus then 
states that the harvest (1.e., “the crowds") is large and the workers are few. The 
response to this state of affairs, according to Matthew, is the subsequent mis- 
sion of the Twelve conducted with the Messianic authority of Jesus to “the lost 
sheep of the house of Israel” (Matt 10:1-6).° 

From this brief sketch, it becomes clear, because of the intentionally 
woven narrative, that “the lost sheep of the house of Israel” logion of Matthew 
10:6 is contiguous with the “sheep without a shepherd” logion in 9:36, and, as 
J. R. C. Cousland has usefully suggested, “[The relationship] indicates that the 
two verses are meant to inform one another”. Furthermore, he sensibly asserts 
that the “crowds” (9:25), the “sheep without a shepherd” (9:36), and the “lost 


4 Park 1995:32-42. 

5 Cf. 5:1-7:29 (Sermon on the Mount); 9:35-11:1 (Mission Discourse); 13:1-53 (Discourse in 
Parables) 18:1-19:1 (Community Discourse); 24:1-26:5 (Eschatological Discourse). Of par- 
ticular note is the fixed formula found at the end of each of these teaching sections Kai 
éyéveto Öte évéAeoev О Tyoods (7:28; 11:1; 13:53; 19:1; and 26:1). 

6 For different structural layouts see Cousland 2001:88-90; McKnight 1986:507; Park 1995: 
40-42. 

7 See fuller treatments in e.g. Foster 2004:221; Wilk 2002:127. 

See similarly Davies 1993:82; Garbe 2005:39; Sabourin 1977:591. 

9 Cousland 2001:88. 
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sheep of the house of Israel” (10:6) are to be understood as one and the same 


entity, although this cannot be demonstrated “categorically”. 


This chapter hopes to clarify the identity of that group. At the very least, I 
think we can affirm with Cousland, as chapter 4’s study attempted to show, 
that the group signifies Israel in a political-national sense.'' While this will 
become more evident through the course of the argument below, I argued in 
the chapter on the “sheep without a shepherd” that the phrase signified national 
Israel in a state of occupation, oppression and exile due to the absence of capa- 
ble political leadership. The association of the two logia here suggests that “the 
lost sheep of the house of Israel” refers also to political Israel, at least in some 
form. The limits of the national entity in view in this passage are an issue we 
will address shortly. There is reason to think, however, that the national entity 
has a more limited scope than ethnic Israel widely conceived. Thus, while sig- 
nifying a national entity, both the “sheep without a shepherd” and the “lost 
sheep of the house of Israel” logia likely refer to a more limited entity, though 
no less national in its constituency. 

Equally important, although often overlooked, is the overarching structural 
unit within which Matthew 9:36-10:6 is situated. ° Matthew’s narrative unit 
(see table 1 below) comprises the ministry of Jesus in “Greater-Galilee” in the 
northern territory of Eretz Israel (4:12-19:1). Matthew depicts the begin- 
nings of Jesus’ ministry in the northern territory in Matthew 4:12-17 with a 
series of three events: first, Jesus hears of the arrest of John the Baptist and 


10 Cousland (2001:88—90) demonstrates this by an appeal to Matthew’s redactional reworking 
in the conjoining of 9:36 and 10:5-6. There is, however, no need to appeal to the sources at 
this point since this conjunction is obvious from a straightforward reading of the text. 

11 Cf. Cousland 2001:91. 

12 Matthew’s Gospel may very well divide up around the topographical points of Galilee and 
Judea/Jerusalem (Bauer 1988:22-23). This division is scarcely followed today, as McKnight 
points out (1992:529), although that has not always been the case. For a historical survey of 
structural approaches that stress the geographical-chronological element see Bauer 1988:22- 
26. McKnight suggests that a “geographical-biographical” approach to the structure of the 
book "reflects a preoccupation of the nineteenth-century Gospel studies: how to compose a 
life of Jesus" (1992:529). While this may be true for most of the studies in the past, a geo- 
graphically oriented structure places due emphasis on Matthew's portrayal of Jesus' Messi- 
anic activity in Galilee and its environs without taking away from the recent contributions in 
regard to the intricate symmetry of Matthew’s gospel (cf. Davies and Allison 1988:58-72). 
Matthew's division of the Gospel topographically perhaps implies no more than his concern 
for the Land of Israel and its restoration. Clearly, Matthew is not concerned to describe the 
details of Jesus’ life chronologically, as a biography might — this is the view McKnight cri- 
tiques (1992:529). Yet, in McKnight's (1986:10) earlier work he was correct to note that “to 
neglect the basic chronological-biographical plot, including geographical elements will 
weaken a structural proposal". Moreover, it seems Matthew is interested in the geography of 
the Land because of its theological significance (cf. similarly Bauer 1988:26; Farmer 1982: 
138-39). 

13 For a historical survey of approaches to Matthew that stress the geographical-chronological 
structure see Bauer 1988:22—26; see also ch. 6 above for a discussion of the widespread first- 
century view of the ideal Land. 
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“withdraws” (àvoyooéo) to Galilee (4:12). Next he leaves Nazareth and 
makes his home in Capernaum in the territory of Zebulun and Naphtali (4:13— 
16).'* Then Jesus begins his ministry in Galilee preaching “Repent for the 
kingdom of heaven is near” (4:17).!° 

In the development of the narrative, Matthew 4:12-17 provides a transi- 
tion between the material of Matthew 1:1-4:11 (Jesus’ early life and prepara- 
tion for ministry) and what follows, Matthew 4:18—19:1 (Jesus’ activity in 
Galilee).'° In Matthew 19:1 another transitional statement appears signalling 
movement away from the north toward the southern region of Judea: “When 
Jesus had finished saying these things, he left Galilee and went to the region of 
Judea beyond the Jordan”. Hence, it appears that Matthew 4:12-17 is an intro- 
duction for the narrative unit 4:18—19:1 and provides the framework within 
which the interpretation of the whole narrative section should be conducted. 
What is more, the inclusio formed by the nearly identical verses of 4:23 and 
9:35 links the present pericope with the foundational description of the begin- 
ning of Jesus’ Galilean ministry in 4:12-25." 


14 The importance of the geographical addition of the tribal territories of Zebulun and Naphtali 
is perhaps found in circumstances of the Exile, vis-a-vis, they were among the first northern 
territories to be taken into captivity by Tiglath-pileser Ш and the Assyrians in 733/32 B.C.: 
2 Kings 15:29 states, “In the days of King Pekah of Israel, King Tiglath-pileser of Assyria 
came and captured Ijon, Abel-beth-maacah, Janoah, Kedesh, Hazor, Gilead, and Galilee, all 
the land of Naphtali; and he carried the people captive to Assyria” (cf. Isa 8:23-9:1). Impor- 
tantly, both Ezekiel and Isaiah predict the future restoration of Naphtali (Ezek 48:3—4, 34; Isa 
8:23-9:1) and Zebulun (Ezek 48:26—27; Isa 8:23-9:1). 

15 Note the important phrase: @ло tote NESato here (cf. 16:21 and 26:16), which some have 
suggested marks a distinct division in the narrative (see Kingsbury 1975:7-25). However, 
Neirynck (1991:152; cf. likewise Beaton 2002:105) and others have disputed this approach 
and noted the close links between 4:17 and 4:12-16. 

16 Beaton 2002; 104-05. 

17 Bonnard 1963:141-42; Davies and Allison 1988:411; Grundmann 1968:285; Lichtenberger 
1997:269 make a similar observation. 
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A study of 4:12-17 and the structure of the Gospel along geographical lines 
will not be conducted here'® but the focus of Matthew’s Gospel on the Messi- 
anic activity in the northern territory of the Promised Land is reminiscent of 
the Jewish traditions concerning the appearance of Messiah in the north as well 
the general expectation of a new united Davidic Kingdom amidst a restored 
territory which was discussed in chapter 6 above. S. Freyne, after describing 
Jesus’ travels through the various sub-regions of Galilee, similarly comments: 


One plausible view of this [geographical] outline ... is to recognize here the con- 
tours of a scheme that seeks to represent Jesus as having covered all the regions of 
the northern part of the inherited land of Israel, inspired by his ideas and hopes of 
Jewish restoration eschatology." 


Moreover, R. Beaton has recently provided a brief, but altogether careful study 
of this introductory paragraph and the reuse of Isaiah 8:23-9:1 in Matthew 
4:15-16.” The investigation considers both Matthew's text-type and the func- 
tion of the quotation in Matthew’s Gospel. With respect to the text-form of the 
citation, Beaton observes that Matthew’s citation’s relationship to known an- 
cient versions, though complex, suggests his geographical emphasis: “Matthew 


appears to draw upon the geographical specificity of the MT in support of Je- 


sus’ movements and messianic ministry”.”’ It is quite clear, then, that the sur- 


face level purpose of the citation is “to demonstrate how Jesus of Nazareth’s 


geographical movements fulfilled Scripture”.”” Yet, Beaton asserts that given 


the inclusion of Isaiah 9:1 a mere “geographical validation” does not exhaust 
the import of the citation. He makes an astute observation about the possible 
import of Isaiah 8:23b-9:1 in Matthew 4:15-16 for not only the Gentiles who 
reside in the region, but perhaps just as, or more, importantly for Israel and the 
Land.” He writes: 


Matthew’s emphasis upon Jesus’ move to Capernaum and the mention of Zebulun 
and Naphtalai [sic] may suggest a desire to demonstrate that the messiah went ini- 


18 бее Verseput (1995:110) who likewise not only notes the pivotal importance of Matt 4:15-16 
as the foundation of the whole Galilean ministry of Jesus, but also the “geographical symme- 
try”, to which the pericope points, of the Matthew’s narrative framework. In outlining his un- 
derstanding of the geographical significance of Matthew’s structure, Verseput argued that al- 
though Matthew takes up Mark’s geographical orientation, he presents a distinctive 
perspective of the material. Further, he divides the bulk of the Gospel into two geographically 
oriented sections (see Verseput 1994). His outline of the Gospel would look something like 
this: Birth and Preparation 1:1-4:11; Galilean Ministry 4:12-16:20; Pilgrimage to Jerusalem 
16:21-25:46; Passion & Resurrection 26:1-28:20. For a similar structural proposal see 
Billingham 1982; Green 2000. 

19 Freyne 2004:40. 

20 Beaton 2002:97-110. 

21 Beaton 2002:104, emphasis added. 

22 Beaton 2002:102. 

23 Luz (2005:21; cf. also Davies and Allison 1988:385; and most recently Nolland 2005:172- 
74) would be characteristic of the majority of commentators who see in the reference to 
“Galilee of the Gentiles” only a Gentile mission. Yet there is no obvious reason from Mat- 
thew’s narrative to read a Gentile mission into this passage. See similarly Carter 2000:115. 
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tially to the tribes of Israel who were the first to be taken into captivity (cf. 10:5-6; 
15:24). 


Beaton’s observation, which is an echo of an earlier insight of Freyne,” if cor- 
rect, could provide the eschatological basis for the Galilean ministry. Signifi- 
cantly, it could also reveal that bound up in Matthew’ s portrayal of Jesus’ min- 
istry in Galilee and its environs is a concern for the restoration of Eretz Israel 
and the twelve tribe league of national-political Israel consonant with the Mes- 
sianic Shepherd-King motif. And to that end the Matthean Jesus primarily 
conducted his mission within the former Northern Kingdom, the “Galilee of 
the Gentiles”,”° about which the original Isaianic prophecy is made.” 

Stepping back from the discussion for a moment, the geographical scope 
of the narrative is perhaps significant for our understanding of the identity of 
“the lost sheep of the house of Israel”. In spite of the indisputable observation 
that Matthew depicts Jews from all over the Land of Israel (idealized) coming 
to Jesus (Matt 4:23-25),”® he does not portray Jesus as either gathering them or 
going to ћет. The Matthean Jesus’ sending of his disciples (Matt 10:5b-6), 
which when viewed from the perspective of the whole Gospel reflects his own 
vocation (cf. 15:24), suggests the possibility of a limitation of the geographical 
scope of his Messianic mission, in view of the limitation of the geographical 
scope of the narrative. 


24 Beaton 2002:106; see Stuhlmacher (2000:27, emphasis his) who even more emphatically 
states: The fulfillment quotation of Isa 8:23-9:1 (ET: 9:1—2) in Matt 4:15-16 (its conformity 
to the Masoretic Text is not coincidental) points ahead, in my opinion, not to the mission to 
the Gentiles (as Ulrich Luz points out), but, rather, it prepares Matt 28:16-20 in a Jewish 
Christian manner: Jesus’ going ahead to the “Galilee of the Gentiles”, His appearance be- 
fore the (eleven) disciples, and their commissioning have all to do with the setting up of the 
Baoıkeia và Тооо (cf. Acts 1:6) by the exalted Messianic Son of Man. 

25 Freyne 1988:90: “The importance of Galilee ... is not that Matthew exploits its gentile asso- 
ciations during the ministry as in Mark, but rather that as a part of Israel, a ministry that was 
conducted there once can now be justified as a Messianic visitation to Israel, which is also to 
encompass all the nations”, emphasis added. 

26  Chancey (2002:31) notes that this is the only occurrence in the Hebrew Bible where the 
phrase omn 5°: is used to designate the region. The phrase, although influential in shaping 
impressions of Galilee in the eighth-century B.C., could mean either that there was a mixed 
population or that it was a region surrounded by the nations. The latter reflecting the most lit- 
eral rendering of the phrase. 

27 See likewise Chancey 2002:31. If this reading has any merit, and a more political-national 
hope for territorial restoration can be acknowledged, an interesting by-product is the continu- 
ity created with the Isaianic context of the citation in Matthew 4:15-16. Isaiah 9, as far as can 
be determined, addresses the political situation of the captivity and oppression at the hands of 
Tiglath-pileser III and the Assyrians during their military campaign in 733/32 B.C. (Emerton 
1969:156). To this situation Isaiah speaks a word of consolation to the northern regions an- 
nouncing future political independence (9:4—5) and the promise of a righteous government 
under the leadership of a Davidide (9:6—7); see similarly Beaton 2002:103. 

28  SeeLohfink 1983:274-76; also Cousland 2001:63—65. 

29 Contra Lohfink 1983:276; Trilling 1964:136; and most recently Chae 2004:321—24, 588. 
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So, contrary to a consensus of opinion on the question, the Matthean Jesus 
is not pursuing all Israel in his quest for “the lost sheep". According to Mat- 
thew, there is a geographical limitation in Jesus’ (and his disciples’) Messianic 
activity which centres in the northern region of the Land."' One need only ask 
whether Jesus ever travelled to Hebron or Beer-sheba? Although an argument 
from silence, it is worth asking why the Matthean Jesus' activity was limited to 
the north if he was interested in all Israel? Perhaps this limited territorial orien- 
tation within the narrative of Matthew should exercise a definitive influence on 
our understanding of the “lost sheep" logion. To be sure, a limitation of scope 
on the part of Jesus' mission according to Matthew need not imply that Mat- 
thew's Jesus was not interested in the restoration of "all Israel". To the con- 
trary, it is likely that his mission in the north was a sign of the coming restora- 
tion of the whole. For a more thorough treatment see the discussion below. 

A third point of contextual contact for the Matthean logion is a thematic, 
Jewish-scriptural one. Matthew uses the significant Messianic Shepherd-King 
motif that we investigated in Part 2 of this thesis. Matthew 10:6 states, "but go 
rather to the lost sheep of the house of Israel (và neößata và GTOAWAOCTA 
oixov looo)". That this verse contains the Shepherd-King motif hardly 
needs to be defended since the constituent elements of the motif were identi- 
fied in the context of the Mission Discourse in chapter 4 above. There we 
pointed to the elements of the Shepherd-King motif evident in the Matthean 
context: (1) the shepherding terminology is no doubt present with the two logia 
9:36 and 10:6; (2) the political-national interests of the context are evident in 
the aforementioned narrative structure and in the constitutional significance of 
the Twelve. Along with the scriptural allusion of 9:35 which we discussed at 
length already, 10:6 is also deeply allusive with connections to Davidic Shep- 
herd-King texts. While perhaps not exclusively dependent on any one passage 
in particular, there can be little doubt that the language of the phrase "the lost 
sheep of the house of Israel" in 10:6 is influenced by language from Ezekiel 
34; 37:15-25 and Jeremiah 23:1-8 and 50:4-20 (esp. 50:6).? In these Shep- 


30 E.g. Boring 1995:265; Chae 2004:318; Cousland 2001:91; Davies and Allison 1991:167; 
Gundry 1994:185; Hagner 1993:270; Harrington 1991:140; Hill 1972:185; Hooker 1971:362; 
Luz 2001:73; Overman 1996:150; Schnabel 2002:293. 

31 In view of the particulars of the Mission Discourse and Jesus’ own missional focus, it is 
widely believed that Matthew has crafted his narrative so that the disciple's mission is a mir- 
ror image of Jesus (cf. below with Davies and Allison 1991:160-61; Gundry 1994:185; La- 
Grand 1999:139-40). 

32 Some recent interpreters, e.g. Chae (2004:319), have attempted to nail this allusion only to 
Ezek 34. However, this is not advisable since there is good reason to see the convergence of 
themes of several passages as background. One factor that seems to have gone unnoticed by 
most commentators is the setting of the activity of Jesus in the north. This setting should ex- 
ercise significant influence on both the interpretation of the logion and its scriptural back- 
ground. On whom is Jesus' activity focused? To whom does the description "the lost sheep of 
the house of Israel" apply? Those who take Ezek 34 as the only background may miss the 
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herd-King passages, as seen in chapter 2, there is a strong national hope for the 
regathering and reunification of (the house of) Israel and Judah into a united 
nation under one new Davidic Shepherd-King.” 

Thus, in continuity with our conclusions both in chapter 4 with respect to 
Matthew 9:36 and more broadly in Part 2 of the thesis, Matthew uses the 
Shepherd-King motif here for polemical and political ends. Matthew’s Jesus 
bemoans the negative condition of the people and implicitly critiques the cur- 
rent leadership establishment. While at the same time, he, as the Davidic Mes- 
siah, provides the solution to that condition by sending out with kingly author- 
ity emissaries to enliven hope through the proclamation of the coming of the 
restored kingdom of Israel bringing relief from oppression by healing disease 
and sickness. 

The convergence of the narrow and wide contexts as well as the thematic- 
scriptural parallels, then, should perhaps predispose a modern reader to think 
in certain ways about the phrase “the lost sheep of the house of Israel”. Con- 
ceivably it can be said that the context places something like constraints on the 
reader with regard to the meaning of the logion. While there maybe more than 
one plausibly legitimate referent for the phrase, it will need to fit within the 
parameters of the context. The foregoing contextual study suggests that “the 
lost sheep of the house of Israel”, at the very least, must: (1) refer to a politi- 
cal-national entity; (2) encompass a group that is both a significant body in the 
expected restoration of territorial and political Israel and one that resides in the 
northern region of Eretz Israel; and (3) function to support a concrete eschato- 
logical expectation of national-political restoration for all Israel under one Da- 
vidic King. 


7.3 “The lost sheep of the house of Israel” 


With the contextual parameters in place to guide our investigation we will now 
address the question of the phrase itself. The expression consists of two nomi- 
nal phrases: the head-phrase “the lost sheep" (тб лобВото và CTOAWAOTA) 
and the genitive-phrase “of the house of Israel” (o(xov Toga). In order to 
grasp the meaning of the logion it is informative, first, to examine the two 
nominal components of the phrase before considering it as a unit. 


significant limitation of the Jesus’ interests with respect to Israel (cf. Cousland 2001:90-92). 
See further discussion below. 
33 бее also Jer 31:2-22; Amos 9:7-14; Hunziker-Rodewald 2001:91-95; Rusche 1979:110. 
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7.3.1 “The lost sheep” 


The first question that can be addressed is the meaning of the head-nominal 
phrase “the lost sheep" (và neößata và длолоАбта): To what does this 
metaphor refer? Who are those characterised as “the lost sheep”? A handful of 
possibilities have been suggested by interpreters. First, A.-J. Levine argued 
that the group in view are the disenfranchised and marginalized of society: the 
poor, the sick and the outcasts.” These marginalized are set in contrast to their 
faithless shepherds, the elite.” S. McKnight similarly suggested that the phrase 
referred to those of Israel who have been “abused by the Pharisees". And 
more recently A. von Dobbeler, wishing to bring out the social, religious and 
political aspects of the context, made the suggestion that “the lost sheep” were 
all those who were being led by Israel's abusive leaders." These commenta- 
tors take their cues for this interpretation in part from the link between 10:6 
and 9:36. For these scholars the latter passage’s depiction of the crowds, with 
the Matthean addition “harassed” and “helpless”, points in this direction. 
Common to these views, also, is their conviction that the genitive phrase oï- 
xov Togar should be taken as a partitive (i.e., the lost sheep are a subset of 
Israel, but not all Israel).?* 

In contrast to this minority of voices, a thorough-going consensus has 
formed which sees the group referred to by the phrase "lost sheep" as all Is- 
rael. This group of interpreters takes the genitive to be epexegetical rather 
than partitive.*° That is to say, the label “lost sheep" is a characterization of the 
whole nation. One variation of the “all Israel" interpretation is the view of A. 
S. Geyser who suggested that “lost sheep" were “none other than the twelve 
tribes of Israel in the Diaspora". 

There are strengths on both sides of the question pertaining to the sense of 
the genitive as well as whether the group in view in the logion is to be nar- 


34 Levine 1988:14, 55—56. 

35 Levine 1988:276. 

36 McKnight 1986:204, 378. 

37 von Dobbeler 2000:30. 

38 In support of the partitive genitive see most recently Nolland 2005:416-17. 

39 E.g. Boring 1995:265; Cousland 2001:91; Davies and Allison 1991:167; France 1985:178; 
Gundry 1994:185; Hagner 1993:270; Harrington 1991:140; Hill 1972:185; Hooker 1971:362; 
Légasse 1972:32; Lichtenberger 1997:277; Luz 2001:73; Overman 1996:150; Senior 1998: 
115, 181; Weaver 1990:155, n. 6; 192, n. 63. See most recently Chae (2004:318) who, in 
spite of his study of the background material, surprisingly adds very little that is fresh to the 
discussion. 

40 See Wallace's (1996:84—86; 95—100) accessible discussion of these two types of genitive 
phrases. 

41 Geyser 1980:309-10, emphasis added. While others, like Hooker (1971:362), have been 
willing to suggest a symbolic interest in the regathering and reconstituting of political- 
national Israel, Geyser argues that Matthew’s Jesus was not announcing a mere symbolic re- 
constitution of the nation, but a concrete one. 
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rowly or widely defined. Yet, not only is the sense of the genitive phrase sig- 
nificant for interpretation, but so also is the meaning of the phrase “the house 
of Israel”. While we will soon turn to this genitive phrase, we can make some 
judgement of the views put forward thus far for the meaning of the head- 
nominal phrase. 

First, the scholars that limit the scope of the “lost sheep” seem to be right 
as they perceive, to varying degrees and in perhaps contrasting ways, the limi- 
tations placed on the phrase by the narrative context of Matthew. For example, 
in agreement with Levine, it seems clear that Jesus’ mission as Matthew (and 
the other synoptic Gospels) conceived it, was directed to the marginalised and 
oppressed of rural Galilee. Both W. Carter and P. Foster have noted Mat- 
thew's antipathy for urban centres in their recent works and Carter reasons: 

As a Jew in the Roman-controlled territory, Jesus locates himself among the mar- 

ginal, with the poor not the wealthy, with the rural peasants not the urban elite, 

with the ruled not the rulers, with the powerless and exploited not the powerful, 

with those who resist imperial demands not enforce them ... [Matthew] continues 

the gospel's preference for the apparently small and insignificant places and peo- 

ple.” 
What is more, Freyne has perceptively noticed that when one considers the 
travels of Jesus in Galilee, it is obvious that he avoided the cities and urban 
centres and focused instead on the rural Galilean villages and small towns." It 
is curious, for example, why none of the Gospel writers make any mention of 
Sepphoris or Tiberias in spite of their prominence and their large Jewish popu- 
lations.“ While the exact reason for this avoidance of city centres is a matter 
of some speculation, Freyne has argued that it is highly plausible that it was in 
these Galilean rural areas that Jesus found those who were the most oppressed 
of Jewish-Galilean society. In first-century Galilee it was in these rural areas 
that Jewish people most palpably felt the hard realities of Herodian and Roman 
oppression.*° 

It is true, as some ancient historians have pointed out, that there was a 
symbiotic relationship between the countryside and the town in Greek and 
Roman times. And this would be especially true of the wealthy landowners of 


42 Notwithstanding, scholars have observed the frequent use of nölız in the First Gospel (26 
times) in comparison to Mark; see Gale 2005:44; Kingsbury 1988:152. However, Luke/Acts 
uses the term more frequently (80 times). Further, the term nölıg itself implies nothing of 
size and merely designates a “enclosed place of human habitation" as distinct from uninhab- 
ited areas, pastures, villages and single homes (Strathmann 1968:530). 

43 Carter 2000:114; cf. Foster 2004:222. 

44  Freyne 2004:76. 

45  Freyne 2000:187. 

46  Freyne 2000:197-206. While one might quibble with an appeal to Freyne's work on the 
historical Jesus, I think it is appropriate historical information for understanding Matthew's 
picture of Jesus, since I contend that Matthew was interested in the first instance with the 
story of Jesus not his own; see introduction for a discussion of my approach. 
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the countryside and the elite of the city. The landowners needed the cash- 
generating capacity of the urban economy, while the city needed the food- 
generating capacity of the country." Yet, it seems that this was not the experi- 
ence of most in the rural areas of Roman society as M. Corbier has pointed out. 
The relationship of a city to its surrounding countryside has been described by 
the label “consumer city". Such a label reveals the domination and exploita- 
tion of a city over the surrounding countryside. Corbier writes: 
The temptation remains strong to restate the case for an “idyllic urban” vision of 
Roman society of the first centuries of the Empire. Yet cities could only live by si- 
phoning off the resources of the country, and this did not only take the form of 
rents. They derived profit from the collection of taxes and its inequalities, and they 
also imposed more or less exceptional levies such as requisitions of grain.” 
The perception of the limitation notwithstanding, the consensus of interpreters 
who take the phrase to refer to corporate Israel seem also to be correct when 
they notice the nationalism in the context. Furthermore, Geyser indeed appears 
to be correct to stress the physicality of the reconstituted Twelve Tribe king- 
dom of Israel. For the early Jewish Christians, according to Geyser, the resto- 
ration would not suffice to be merely symbolic or spiritual and transcendent. 
He states: 
Sheep and shepherd images for the people in exile were coined by the prophets in 
their “ingathering” prophecies. Jesus adopted it from them to proclaim the launch- 
ing of the process. He and his Twelve and the Judean church expected its materi- 
alization daily and fervently.? 
So, while there are strengths with each of these views, they lack the narrative 
contextual sensitivity that would allow any of them to be ultimately convinc- 
ing. No view, of which I am aware, takes seriously the geographical implica- 
tions of the context for the interpretation. If Matthew’s Jesus was concerned 
primarily for the disenfranchised and marginalised of Israel, if he was chiefly 
pre-occupied with those who were suffering under the leadership of the Phari- 
sees or other such elites of the day, if Jesus was principally interested in the 
regathering of the Diaspora, then how does one explain the limitation of Jesus’ 
and the Twelve’s mission to a very narrowly defined region of the northern 
territory of Eretz Israel? It would seem that if his primary task, according to 
Matthew, were of this sort, then he would have wished to travel more broadly 
through the length and breadth of the Land or even among the Diaspora.”' 
However, there are not even hints of such travels recorded in Matthew, or any 


47 Wallace-Hadrill 1991:xvi. 

48 See Wallace-Hadrill (1991:xv) who refers to Weber/Finley's concept; cf also Carter 2001: 
47-48. 

49  Corbier 1991:234. 

50  Geyser 1980:309-10, emphasis added. 

51 See a similar critique of Geyser's view by Davies and Allison 1991:551. 
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other Gospel for that matter. The geographical orientation of the narrative sug- 
gests that there is something more going on. 

The meaning of “the lost sheep”, as has been widely noticed, is inextrica- 
bly linked contextually to the shepherdless flock logion of Matthew 9:36 (see 
discussion above). Further, in the Jewish Scriptures the idea of the shepherd- 
less flock and a lost or scattered flock are used interchangably.°* These con- 
cepts are well-known in the Jewish Scriptures and we have already had occa- 
sion in previous chapters to discuss the particulars. From our study of 
prophetic passages in chapter 2 as well as the background to the phrase “sheep 
without a shepherd” in chapter 4 we can conclude that these attributes, bibli- 
cally conceived, signify a condition of national Israel characterised by a vac- 
uum of faithful, YHWH-sanctioned political leadership such that God’s people 
are defeated, oppressed, occupied and scattered among foreign enemies. What 
is more, the categorisation of Israel as the lost or scattered flock was used of 
Israel either narrowly to refer to the Northern Kingdom (1 Kgs 22:17/2 Chron 
18:16; Jer 23:1-8; 31:1-22; cf. also Micah 5:3) or widely referring to both 
Israel and Judah (Jer 50:4-7; 17-20; Ezek 34).^ 

While it is possible that Matthew intends to use the concepts differently 
hereby filling them with a unique significance, our brief contextual sketch 
above, and perhaps more crucially our discussion of the Shepherd-King motif 
in Part 2, reveals that the First Evangelist shared the prophetic outlook when 
he reflected on the present condition of the people of God.” Not unlike the 
Sectarians at Qumran, Matthew has collapsed the historical distance between 
his time and the time of the exilic and post-exilic prophets, thereby linking the 
current condition of Israel with that of Israel's distant past.? 

When the geographical orientation of the narrative is combined with this 
political-national interest, a possible geopolitical referent for "the lost sheep", 
not heretofore suggested, comes into view: the lost sheep are remnants of the 
former Northern Kingdom of Israel. Not only would this group fit the narra- 
tive-geopolitical constraints, but also the Northern Kingdom was expected to 
be a significant body in Israel's future redemption as Matthew himself has 
highlighted in his reuse of Isaiah 8:23—9:1. Thus, given these affinities with the 
constraints of the narrative, it seems reasonable to assert that the political- 
national entity in view in the nominal phrase “the lost sheep" is Israelites of 


52 See similarly Cousland 2001:90. 

53 See chapters 2 and 4 of this thesis. 

54 Notice that the phrase was never applied to Judah, the Southern Kingdom, alone; see discus- 
sion in ch. 2 of this thesis. 

55 Especially note the discussion in ch. 3 on the genealogy in Matthew 1:1-17. 

56 See Talmon’s (1987:117) observation that the Qumran community linked their own genera- 
tion “directly” to the post-destruction generation and so “assumes the role that the postexilic 
biblical historiography (Ezra-Nehemiah, 2 Chron 36:22-23) and prophecy (Haggai, Zecha- 
riah, and Malachi) accord to the returnees from the Babylonian Exile in the early Persian Pe- 
riod”. 
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the former Northern Kingdom of Israel who continue to reside in the northern 
region of Eretz Israel. In this way, Geyser was correct in suggesting Jesus’ 
mission to “the lost sheep” was at its heart about the reconstitution of the 
twelve-tribe league. However, it was not to the Diaspora that Matthew’s Jesus 
went (and sent his apostles), but rather to those who were within the ideal Land 
awaiting their redemption and the restoration of the united kingdom of Israel 
under a Davidic crown (see Amos 9:7-11). Besides the historical justification 
for believing that remnants of the former Northern Kingdom persevered into 
the late-Second Temple period, this view will find further validation in the 
genitive phrase “of the house of Israel”. 


7.3.2 “Of the house of Israel” 


Under the rubric of the phrase o(xov 'Iogam three issues need to be discussed 
and argued for if the view espoused here will have any traction. First, it must 
be demonstrated that in the mid to late first-century A.D. there were Jews in 
the northern region of Israel who continued to see themselves as in some sense 
related to the old Northern Kingdom of Israel. Secondly, the phrase “house of 
Israel” must be shown to be open to a more narrow sense than all Israel. 
Thirdly, the genitive phrase is to be understood as epexegtical and not parti- 
tive. 

In the first place, with respect to the presence of Israelites in Galilee who 
may have had a connection with the old Northern Kingdom, some scholars in 
the recent upsurge of Galilean studies have made the case that the evidence of 
a large Israelite population in Galilee in Hellenistic and Roman times was pri- 
marily the consequence of the Assyrian conquest; thus, they have argued for a 
high degree of continuity between the pre-Assyrian conquest population and 
the Second Temple population. A critical reading of the evidence from 
Assyrian records, archaeology and the history of Israel in the biblical record, 
which assume the continuing presence of an Israelite population after the oc- 
cupation,” have led R. Horsley to assert that the deportations in the eighth 
century were mainly of officials and skilled personnel with the result that 
“much of the Israelite population of Galilee must have remained in their vil- 
lages” after the conquest.” Even before Horsley's judgement, Freyne argued 
similarly that “the old Israelite population of the interior of Galilee was able to 
survive relatively unscathed” the hour of crisis brought on by the Assyrian and 
subsequent occupations.” 


57 Freyne 1980; Horsley 1996. 

58 See 2 Chron 30:10-11; 2 Kings 21:19, 23:26; 2 Chron 34:6 
59 Horsley 1996:23, emphasis added. 

60  Freyne 1980:38 (38-50). 
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More recently, however, M. Chancey has called Horsley’s claim for a 
large Israelite population in Galilee into question by undermining Horsley’s 
critical evaluation of the archaeological and literary evidence. Chancey mar- 
shals biblical evidence which suggests a wholesale deportation of Galilean 
inhabitants along with a more positive appraisal of the evidence from archae- 
ology and Assyrian annuals.°' He argues that while there were indeed rem- 
nants of a pre-Assyrian conquest population left after the invasion and deporta- 
tion, the archaeological evidence quite unambiguously reveals a mostly 
desolate Lower Galilee from the end of the eighth century until the Persian 
period (ca. 593-332 B.C.), with the interior of Galilee remaining relatively 
sparsely populated even to the eve of the Maccabean campaigns.” Hence, the 
supposition that a large population of Israelites were left over after the 
Assyrian conquest as Horsley and others have argued cannot be maintained. 

Nevertheless, all our sources attest to the fact that there were remnants of 
Israelites left behind in Lower Galilee after the Assyrian conquest.” These 
indigenous people, as R. Bauckham has asserted, would have made up part of 
the population of Galilee and its environs in the Second Temple period. 
Bauckham writes, 

The Galilean population in the first century BCE and the first century CE would 

have included remnants of the old Israelite population from the First Temple popu- 

lation ... it is quite possible that there were still prominent families who maintained 

the tradition of their descent from the old Israelite tribes of the Galilean area.™ 
Thus, while one must maintain the sober historical judgement of Bauckham on 
this issue, it is historically legitimate, given the evidence, to suppose that Mat- 
thew’s Jesus, concerned as he was to announce the restoration of the kingdom, 
pursued Jews within Galilee “who maintained the tradition of their descent 
from the old Israelite tribes". 9? 

In addition to the historical plausibility of our view, the meaning of the 
“house of Israel” needs to be addressed against the backdrop of Matthew’s 
context and the biblical usage of the phrase. Interpreters of the logion have 
assumed that the “house of Israel” means “all Israel”. In fact, frequently one 


61 Chancey 2002:32-33; see 2 Kings 15:29. 

62 Chancey 2002:33-36; cf. similarly Gal 1992:108-09, 1998; Younger 1998. 

63 This fact is also true of the Trans-Jordan as Oded (1970:183, emphasis added) has suggested: 
“Some of the Israelite-Judean population remained in Israelite Transjordania ... Some of the 
population of the Peraia in the time of the Second Temple were descended from the survivors 
of that part of the Israelite-Judean population which did not go into exile". 

64 Bauckham 1997:165, emphasis added. 

65 In 1949 Alt (1953:454—55) made a similar suggestion in discussing Matthew's Jesus’ travels 
in the region of Tyre and Sidon (see more on this in ch. 8). He writes, "Es waren die nórd- 
lichsten Ausläufer der einstigen israelitischen Besiedlung und Reichsbildung, bis zu denen er 
so vordrang, und daß die Nachkommen der Stämme, die sich dort vor mehr als einem Jahr- 
tausend niedergelassen hatten, trotz allen inzwischen eingetretenen politischen Veränderun- 
gen auch zur Zeit Jesu noch nicht restlos ausgestorben oder in andere Gegenden verzogen 
waren, haben wir bis zum Beweis des Gegenteils anzunehmen". 
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can find in the literature and translations the short-hand phrase “lost sheep of 
Israel" $85 The study of the narrative context, however, raises some doubt about 
this assumption and confirms H. Rusche's insightful comment that the mean- 
ing of the picture of the “house of Israel is difficult to determine: “Das Bild 
vom ‘Hause Israel’ ist viel schwieriger einzuordnen, auch wenn das auf den 
ersten Blick nicht so aussieht". ^" 

Nearly sixty years ago, G. A. Danell demonstrated that the name Israel has 
several senses in the Jewish Scriptures. Besides the name of a person, the name 
“Israel” or “house of Israel” (the two are used interchangeably) can refer to (1) 
the union of tribes or the kingdom of David before the division of the king- 
dom, (2) northern Israel which could be either the Northern Kingdom after the 
division or simply northern Israelites in contrast to residents of Judah, or (3) 
the remainder of the people of Israel after the fall of the Northern Kingdom to 
the Assyrians in 722 В.С. In this list, both numbers one and three refer to a 
corporate body and can be considered as the wider sense of the term Israel. In 
contrast, number two is a narrow designation which “came to be specifically 
attached to the northern tribes and later to the Northern Kingdom. During a 
long period the northern Israelites came to be called Israel in the strict sense in 
contrast with Judah”. 

The narrow sense of the name Israel was carried on in the work of the 
early Hebrew prophets like Amos and Hosea and to some degree Jeremiah. 
After the fall of the Northern Kingdom it became common to use the name 
Israel for all of Israel that remained, i.e. Judah, although the name was never 
completely taken over from the Northern Kingdom as Ezekiel attests."' Fur- 
thermore, a biblical author in a single context can jump from one sense to an- 
other without notice. Danell cautions: “The name has therefore both a wider 
and a narrower meaning. Sometimes it means the whole people, sometimes the 
non-Judaean section of it. The content of the name Israel must therefore be 
judged from case to case." 

A study of Josephus's use of the name Israel reveals that when he used the 
name he essentially followed the same pattern evident in the biblical material. 


66 Seee.g. NIV. 

67 Rusche 1979:110; Based on Exodus 19:3-6, Rusche (1979:111) asserts that the “house of 
Israel” has to do with the “Kingdom of God” (Königtum Gottes), however she makes no ref- 
erence to the Northern Kingdom of Israel being identified by the appellation “house of Is- 
rael". 

68  Danell 1946:9. 

69  Danell 1946:288. Perhaps more accurately conceived, both Alt (1966:215) and Noth 
(1960:182) make the point that the distinction between a distinct political entity of “а house 
of Israel” over against a “house of Judah" can be traced back to a period prior to the reign of 
David. 

70  Danell 1946:288. 

71 СЕ Ezek 4:4-5; 9:9. 

72 Danell 1946:86, emphasis added; cf also Alt 1966:215-16; Kallai 1998:150. 
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That is to say, he employed the name with a versatility characteristic of the 
Bible using both a wider and narrower sense." What is more, computer based 
research revealed that his use of the name Israel was restricted to his narration 
of the scriptural accounts. Once Josephus completed his narrative of biblical 
history in the eleventh book of Jewish Antiquities, the name Israelite ( Iogan- 
Aitng) disappears from his corpus and is replaced with Jews ( Iovóatoy. ^ 

In light of this evidence, a Matthean interpreter must be cautious when 
confronted with the name Israel, especially in a document so steeped in the 
Jewish Scriptures. Not only should we expect Matthew to evince the same 
versatility in his use of the name Israel as Josephus and the Bible, but also 
given the contextual constraints of the narrative we may have enough evidence 
to read o(xov Tooaf|A in the more narrow sense. Moreover, unlike Josephus, 
Matthew is happy to use the name Israel to discuss the contemporary history of 
Jesus. Matthew uses the term Tooaf]A twelve times, while using the alternative 
‘Iovdaiot five times and only in contexts where non-Jews are speaking, save 
one occurrence.” 

Addressing Matthew’s twelve uses of the name Israel on their own terms 
in the flow of his narrative may reveal that Matthew uses the name in both the 
wide and narrow sense. As we have already suggested the narrative context of 
the Gospel should exercise influence on the interpretation of the elements 
within the narrative. While never taking the focus off of Israel’s national resto- 
ration, a line of development in the narrative can perhaps be seen. Matthew’s 
interest, with respect to Israel, moves from wide to narrow to wide again. 

The narrative opens with an account of the birth and early life of Israel’s 
Messianic King (Matt 1:1-4:11). This Messiah, Jesus, contends Matthew, will 
save his people from their sins (1:21) and shepherd God’s people Israel (2:6). 
After the short sojourn of Joseph and his family in Egypt they return again to 
the Land of Israel (2:20-21) settling in the northern region. The introductory 
material of the Gospel leaves no doubt that Matthew’s Jesus is the Messianic 
King who has arrived to rescue and restore national Israel. Similarly, in his 
narration of Jesus’ pilgrimage to Jerusalem, the Passion and resurrection, Mat- 
thew’s interest in Israel is widely conceived (Matt 19:1-28:20). Indeed, there 
is a close relationship thematically between the beginning and end of the First 
Gospel." The opening of the Gospel announces the salvation of Israel and the 


73 E.g. Israel referring to (1) the whole nation: Ant. 11:3; 11:70, (2) Judah (Southern Kingdom): 
Ant. 11:8, and (3) Northern Israel: Ant. 11:19. 

74 The distribution of the two names for Israel in Josephus is informative. ToganAttys (or some 
form) is used 174 times and only in Ant. Books 1-11. Whereas Tovdatot (or some form) is 
used 630 times and at first is sparingly employed in the first 11 Books of Ant., but then is 
used extensively throughout the rest the corpus. The research for this point was conducted on 
Accordance. 

75 Cf. Matt 28:15. For a discussion of the possible implications of Matthew’s use of the names 
Jews and Israel see Tomson 2001:276—79. 

76  Seesimilarly Senior 1982. 
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end depicts the beginning of its enactment. So, one would expect in the begin- 
ning and end of the narrative that Matthew uses the name Togan in the wider 
sense. This, of course, is exactly what one finds. Matthew uses Topanı to 
refer to (1) a national entity in Matthew 2:6, 19:28, 27:9 and 27:42; and (2) a 
geopolitical entity in Matthew 2:20-21. 

However, in the middle section of Matthew's story in the Galilean narra- 
tive we should be cautious to automatically assume that with the use of the 
name looafí]A or o(xov Iooaf]A Matthew has the wider meaning in view. 
Within this section of the narrative Matthew uses the name six times: Matthew 
8:10, 9:33, 10:6, 10:23, 15:24 and 15:31. Of these six, three seem to reflect the 
wider meaning of the name. Matthew 8:10 and 9:33 are parallel instances of 
the prepositional phrase £v t@ Tooaf]A. From the context the name refers to 
ideal geopolitical Israel represented by the crowds (öyAoı) that have followed 
him from every corner of ideal Israel (Matt 4:23—25)." In addition, it appears 
that Matthew 15:31 also refers to Israel in the wider sense. In this verse again 
the crowd (6yAov) is in view and they glorify tov Өғду Togat]A. 

With respect to the other three occurrences of the name as each relates to 
the mission of Jesus and the Twelve in the Galilean region, a different sense of 
the term "Israel" may be perceived. From the contextual constraints of the 
Matthean narrative, the mission of Jesus and his disciples was not primarily 
directed to Israel in a wide sense. The mission of the Twelve (and Jesus, upon 
whom their mission is based)’ was conducted in northern Israel. In light of 
these contextual factors alongside both the scriptural evidence for the narrow 
meaning of the name Israel and Matthew's national interests, it is reasonable to 
read the terms oíxov Tooof]A (Matt 10:6; 15:24) and 'Ioganı (Matt 10:23) as 
referring not to a widely conceived Israel, but to northern Israelites and the 
Northern Kingdom of Israel.” 

Finally, the issue of the genitive requires a brief comment. As we noted 
above, the genitive phrase oixov Tooaf|A can either be taken as a partitive 
genitive (i.e., the lost sheep are a subset of Israel, but not all Israel) or as ep- 
exegetical/explanatory (i.e., lost sheep characterises the whole nation). While 
both are grammatically possible, the context again seems to confirm that the 
majority of scholars are correct to opt for the explanatory genitive. This con- 
clusion rests firmly on the collective nouns “Gentiles” and “Samaritans” in the 
immediate context (Matt 10:5b). Since “the lost sheep of house of Israel" is in 
parallel with these collective nouns, it too should be understood collectively. 
Cousland writes, “The correlation of Israel with the ‘Gentiles’ and the 'Sa- 


77 See similarly Cousland 2001:64—65; Lohfink 1988:275—76. 

78 See likewise Grundmann 1968:290; Gundry 1994:185; Légasse 1972:32; Sabourin 1977:591. 

79 Contra Garbe (2005:147) who recently argued that “Israel” in 10:23 is not to be taken geo- 
graphically on the grounds that the phrase “lost sheep of the house of Israel” is not to be 
taken geographically; this argument is hardly decisive since the phrase is itself an enigma. 

80 See note 39 above. 
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maritans’ in 10:5 (cf. 15:24), where all Israel is contrasted with these two other 
ethnic groups, imparts a national significance to the phrase.”*! Yet, while 
agreeing that the term is collective and signifies a national entity, in view of 
the foregoing arguments, this is to be understood not as “all Israel”, but rather 
as a political designation for remnants of the former Northern Kingdom of 
Israel. 


7.3.3 “The lost sheep of the house of Israel” 


In summation, I have offered a fresh reading of the phrase “the lost sheep of 
the house of Israel” in Matthew 10:6 which takes seriously the narrative con- 
text of Matthew’s Gospel. When read within the contextual constraints of the 
First Gospel, “the lost sheep of the house of Israel” designates neither national 
Israel widely conceived nor merely a subset of the disenfranchised or op- 
pressed within Israel. Rather the phrase refers to the oppressed and marginal- 
ised remnant of the former Northern Kingdom of Israel to whom Jesus sends 
his disciples to announce the soon-coming restoration of the political-national 
kingdom of Israel and to dispense the concomitant blessings of that kingdom. 


7.4 The Restriction 


As a test of the validity of the hypothesis just offered, as with any hypothesis, 
one must inquire whether it includes all the data. Here we have in mind the 
restriction in the immediate context in Matthew 10:5. Does the hypothesis il- 
luminate the significance of the restriction? 

In recent discussions concerning the meaning of the restriction the issue 
has come down to whether the phrases eis O60v £0vóv and eig лӧлу Xaya- 
Qutóv have primarily a geographic or ethnic reference. The meaning of the 
phrase eig оооу £0vóv (lit. “into the way of the Gentiles) can be rendered “in 
the direction of the Gentiles" with the genitive phrase оооу &0vóv possessing 
a directional sense." Davies and Allison have suggested that the phrase relates 
to entering a Gentile town. They assert, "[the first prohibition] probably refers 
to a road leading into a Gentile city”.** The meaning of eic лолу Хораоітфу 
(lit. “into a city of the Samaritans") is either “a province ...” or “a city of the 


81  Cousland 2001:91; cf. similarly Weaver 1990:192, n. 63. 

82 See Wright (1992:99—100) for the requirements of a good hypothesis. 

83 Cf. BDF §166:92; see likewise Jeremias 1958:20; Overman 1996:147—48. 
84 Davies and Allison 1991:165; cf. also Foster 2004:222. 
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Samaritans”, since, as J. Jeremias has pointed out, the Aramaic word that pre- 
sumably underlies лолу can be understood either way.” 

Some scholars, like R. Gundry, take these phrases as a geographic prohibi- 
tion implying that the disciples were not to go into any territory of Gentiles in 
the north or Samaritans in the south; thus, the mission was restricted to the 
region of Galilee.*° Gundry believes the basis for this prohibition is in the ex- 
ample of Jesus. He writes, “In this way Matthew indicates that their ministry 
must follow the pattern of Jesus’ ministry, which, he has already taken pains to 
show, began in Galilee (4:14-16)."*? 

Another approach taken by scholars is to see eig 060v ёӨуФу and eic 
лому XAWAELTOV as а synecdoche denoting the people groups in and around 
the people of Israel. This view is based on the relationship between 10:5b and 
6. The expression "the lost sheep of the house of Israel" of 10:6 is the positive 
and emphatic side of the negative prohibition of 10:5b and the terms are anti- 
thetically parallel. J. A. Overman, a representative of this approach, writes: 
“The dual terms ‘Gentiles’ and ‘Samaritans’ in 10:5 help us to see that Mat- 
thew is contrasting three ethne, groups, or ethnicities: Israel, Samaritans, and 
those people/lands that are not Jewish”.*” 

Given our hypothesis a mediating position can be taken between the ethnic 
and geographic poles. If what we have argued is correct that “the lost sheep of 
the house of Israel” refers to remnants of the old Northern Kingdom residing in 
the Land, then both the ethnic and geographic approaches together help ex- 
plain the significance of the restriction. On the one hand, the mission that Jesus 
sends the Twelve out on is clearly conceived as both ethnocentric and national 
and, thus, ethnically restricted. Such a mission would by definition exclude 
both the Gentiles and Samaritans. 

On the other hand, the mission is also restricted geographically by the fact 
that its focus is on the northern Israelites. Matthew’s Jesus restricted the geo- 
graphical area of mission based on the object of the mission. The disciples 
were neither to go beyond the borders of ideal Israel to the Jewish Diaspora in 
Gentile regions in the north or east, nor were they to conduct their mission in 


85 Jeremias 1958:20. 

86 Gundry 1994:185; cf. likewise Freyne 1988:143; Jeremias 1958:20; LaGrand 1999:137; 
Overman 1996:148. See also recently Garbe 2005:147. 

87 Gundry 1994:185; cf. likewise Schnabel 2002:292-93. 

88 See Weaver 1990:84; 192, n. 64; also Levine (1988:55) writes, “Because of the parallelism 
with 10:6 as well as its role in the construction of the temporal axis, the reference to the gen- 
tile roads and Samaritan cities is appropriately expanded to include the native inhabitants of 
these areas. Consequently, the first part of the exclusivity logion, Matt 10:5b, negatively de- 
fines the parameters of the mission: the disciples are not to evangelize among the non-Jews 
(gentiles and Samaritans)”. 

89 Overman 1996:150; cf. similarly Radermakers (1972:139) who states, “Qu’il nous suffise ici 
de souligner la progression note aux vv. 5—6; chemin..., ville..., brebis...; les personnes impor- 
tant plus que l'aire géographique". 
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the region of the Samaritans in the south. Jesus, as the Messianic Shepherd- 
King, was sent (and sent his disciples) to the northern elements of the former 
kingdom of Israel to prepare them for the coming restoration of national Israel 
reunited under his Davidic leadership. 


7.5 Conclusion 


This chapter has sought to illuminate the meaning of “the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel” phrase in the logion of Matthew 10:5b-6. The approach taken 
in the chapter was to begin with an understanding of the context in which the 
logion is found. The near, wide and thematic contexts of Matthew 10:5b-6 
placed certain constraints on the interpretation of the phrase which proved use- 
ful for ascertaining its meaning. Whatever one ultimately decides about the 
nature of the saying and the referent of the metaphor contained in it, the con- 
text required that the referent be a political-national entity, an important ele- 
ment in the expected restoration of Israel, a group located in the northern re- 
gion of the Land and a body which formed an aspect of a concrete expectation 
of national restoration. The remnants of the former Northern Kingdom of Is- 
rael residing in rural Galilean villages and small towns were suggested to be 
the most plausible group which fit into the contextual constraints. 

This exegetical hypothesis was shown to be plausible not only contextu- 
ally, but also historically through appeal to the likelihood of an abiding pres- 
ence of Galilean Jews who were linked to the former Northern Kingdom. Ad- 
ditionally, the meaning of “house of Israel” was shown to have both a wide 
and narrow sense, and, given the Greater-Galilean context of Matthew’s narra- 
tive, it was argued that the phrase was best taken in a narrow sense for north- 
ern Israelites. 

Finally, as an initial test of our hypothesis the restriction of Matthew 10:5 
was explained in light of the fresh reading of the logion. When read with the 
new understanding of the logion, the restriction of the Twelve’s mission was 
better explained as both geographic and ethnic, rather than as one or the other. 
In the next chapter further confirmation of the hypothesis will be sought 
through an examination of Matthew’s second use of “the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel” phrased contained in a logion in the narrative of the Canaanite 
woman. 


Chapter Eight 


The Lost Sheep of the House of Israel 
in Matthew 15:24 


“He answered, ‘I was sent only to 
the lost sheep of the house of Israel” 
Matthew 15:24 


8.1 Introduction 


The last chapter and the present one are concerned with the central question of 
the thesis: To what or to whom does the phrase “the lost sheep of the house of 
Israel” refer (10:5b—6; 15:24)? The present chapter investigates the meaning of 
“the lost sheep of the house of Israel” in its second occurrence in the First 
Gospel. It comes within a restatement of the 10:5b-6 logion contained in 
15:24: 

Ò 68 алохо!Өв\с eixev - ойх @леот@Алуу ei uù eic TA лобВата và dztoAoAóta 

oixov Тоо}. 

While differing in form due to the new setting, the logion in 15:24 is a “reex- 
pression” of the former only now used by Jesus to characterize his own mis- 
sion.” 

A quick glance over the passage in question, Matthew 15:21-28, will eas- 
ily reveal that the phrase is enmeshed in a logion of Jesus related to his Messi- 
anic mission: “I was sent only to the lost sheep of the house of Israel”, which 
served as the second of three responses to the request of a woman Matthew 
calls a “Canaanite” (yvvi] Xavavaía). The focus of the rebuttal is Jesus’ vo- 
cation.’ Clearly the phrase is tied, as it was in its first application, to Messianic 
missional activity. However, outside of this observation the story is silent on 
the question of the identification of the referent, as S. Love has also noted.* So, 
what was true of Matthew 10:6, then, is also true here: The First Evangelist 


] There are no significant textual variants for this verse. For all insignificant variants see 
Swanson 1995:147-48. 

2 Cf. Levine 1988:141. 

3 Cf. similarly Kick 1994:114; Patte 1987:221. 

4 Love 2002:17. 
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takes for granted the meaning of the phrase. Whatever the phrase refers to in 
the present context, Matthew assumed his audience of Jewish believers in Je- 
sus would know exactly to whom or to what he was referring.° 

This dilemma requires an investigation of the most plausible identity of 
the group. Essentially, our only recourse is an appeal to the context.° This fact 
justifies the approach in both chapters that investigates the contextual situated- 
ness — both historically and narratively — of the logion, as an initial step. The 
results of this preliminary investigation provide guideposts along which any 
plausible interpretation of the logion must run. 

When this procedure was followed in the last chapter, a fresh hypothesis 
was suggested which asserted that the phrase refers to elements of the former 
northern kingdom of Israel known simply as “Israel” or “the house of Israel” in 
the Jewish Scriptures. This hypothesis rested on a contextual reading of the 
logion that stressed both the geographical orientation of Matthew’s narrative 
and the Matthean Messianic Shepherd-King motif with its constitutive expec- 
tation of political-national and territorial restoration. 

The study in this chapter will proceed in two stages. First, the chapter will 
consider the context of the logion in order to set the statement both within 
Matthew’s larger narrative framework and within the story of the Canaanite 
woman in 15:21-28. Second, against the Matthean context, a reflection on the 
question of the referent of the logion in Matthew 15:24 will be addressed. Here 
I intend to make the case that Matthew’s restatement of the phrase contained in 
the logion, while not providing any substantially new information beyond its 
first expression, further validates the interpretation suggested in the previous 
chapter. 

An additional section of the chapter examines a potential parallel that may 
enlighten the reading of Matthew’s story. Specifically, the parallel from 
Psalms of Solomon 17 has the potential to illuminate Matthew’s presentation 
of Jesus’ posture toward the woman and to connect it to a more widely held 
view in ancient Judaism. 


5 See the discussion of “authorial audience” in the introduction. 
б  Gnilka (1992:32) comments similarly. 
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8.2 The Context of Matthew 15:24” 
8.2.1 The Story within Matthew's Narrative Framework 


The initial step in this study is to place the logion, and indeed the pericope of 
the Canaanite woman as a whole, appropriately within the narrative framework 
of the First Gospel. Taking a wide-angled perspective first, Matthew 15:21-28 
sits within a narrative section comprising Matthew 14—17. Moreover, this 
discrete narrative unit fits within the larger structural division of Matthew 
4:12-19:1. This unit represents the most substantial section of the Gospel (541 
verses) and consists of Matthew's account of Jesus' activity in Greater-Galilee: 
Galilee and the accompanying northern regions of the Land of Israel. The de- 
marcation of the unit seems clear by the structural clues found in 4:12-17 and 
19:1. Since I have discussed in detail this overarching structural unit else- 
where, I wish here only to remind the reader that Matthew's presentation of 
Jesus' activity in Galilee reveals his eschatological understanding of the sig- 
nificance of that activity." 

Since Matthew introduces the “Greater-Galilean” activity of Jesus with the 
programmatic quotation from Isaiah 8:23-9:1, it is perhaps right to think that 
he wishes the whole presentation of that activity to be defined in terms of that 
passage. In this way, Matthew understands the whole of Jesus' Galilean activ- 
ity through the lens of Isaiah's prophecy and, so, both the narrative and dis- 
course units comprising his presentation should be seen in light of this 
prophet-eschatological perspective. As I argued elsewhere, the use of the quo- 
tation from Isaiah to initiate the presentation of Jesus' activity in Galilee and 


7 The commonplace approach, which focuses its attention primarily on Matthew’s redaction of 
Mark, is not followed here. For an explanation of this approach see the introduction of the 
thesis. For the typical redactional approach see most standard commentaries (cf. most re- 
cently Nolland 2005) as well as the following studies: Cortés-Fuentes 2001; Dermience 1982; 
Harrisville 1966; Levine 1988:131-64; Love 2002; Neyrey 1981; Overman 1996:228-32; 
Rusche 1979. One recent exception is Kick's (1994) innovated study. 

8 Contra Levine 1988:155; see Black (2002:129-30) who notes the жой in 15:21 is initiating a 
narrative that is in continuity with what has gone before. She refers to this use of xai between 
narrative episodes at a higher level of discourse as “Episode-initiating xal’. Describing Mat- 
thew’s use of xaí in this way she states, “In Matthew's Gospel xa sometimes functions this 
way at the beginning of individual units which form part of a series of episodes. When xaí 
occurs at the beginning of a narrative episode in Matthew’s Gospel, there is usually a geo- 
graphic or spatial reference as well, moving the discourse on to a new setting". Black notes 
the frequent use of xat throughout the narrative section 14:1—17:27: 14:22 (“the other side"), 
14:34 (Gennesaret), 15:21 (Tyre and Sidon), 15:29 (the Sea of Galilee), 15:39 (Magadan), 
16:5 (“the other side”), 17:9 (genitive absolute of Épyopou, but a spatial reference to coming 
“to the crowd” rather than a specific geographic reference). She summarizes, “When xat is 
used to introduce episodes in a series it signals that the episode it introduces is continuous 
with its literary context and contributes to the picture of Jesus and his actions that Matthew is 
developing in that narrative section". 

9 Зее discussion in ch. 7. 
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its environs suggests Matthew’s interest not only in the future salvation of 
Gentiles as most suggest, but perhaps even more so in the inauguration of the 
restoration of Israel, a restoration that is concerned with territory and the re- 
constitution of the twelve-tribe league of national-political Israel.'° It appears 
that Matthew’s narrative portrayal of the Galilean activity of Jesus is designed 
to emphasize the political-national significance of Jesus’ mission. Thus, Jesus’ 
movements to the far north-western regions of Tyre and Sidon, which are con- 
sidered within the ideal or utopian boundaries of the Land of Israel, should be 
seen in light of an eschatological-restorative perspective. 

Turning to the immediate context of the passage, various relationships 
have been suggested for the connection of 15:21-24 with 15:1-20. One view is 
to see very little connection contextually between the story and what surrounds 
it. U. Luz has stated: 

The introductory v. 21 contains another withdrawal of Jesus like those of 12:15 

and 14:13. The scene is thus changed from the preceding story ... After v. 28 the 

scene and the characters again change; thus the bracketing of the story in its imme- 

diate context is quite weak.!! 
This view, however, does not convince for at least two reasons. First, Matthew 
has demonstrated he is an artful narrator and it would be uncharacteristic and 
surprising to find a section so loosely tied together as Luz suggests. Second, as 
will become clear below, there are contextual connections at both ends of the 
pericope that can be readily seen; and while Luz is right to observe the scene 
and character changes, he too quickly allows the surface structure to blind him 
to the deeper connections. 

Perhaps the more common view held by interpreters concerning the rela- 
tionship between the story of the Canaanite woman and its context is to see the 
discussion of purity laws and Jesus’ seeming abrogation of them to naturally 
lead into a story about the salvation of a Gentile woman without any regard for 
Jewish legal code. C. Keener seems to suggest this when he states: 

Placed immediately after the discussion of purity in both Matthew and Mark, Je- 

sus’ encounter with this Gentile woman brings out the implications the evangelist 

finds in his view of purity: Gentiles will no longer be separated from Israel. 
R. Gundry similarly asserts that Jesus’ ministry to a Gentile in connection with 
the preceding intensification of dietary laws “erases the dietary demarcation 
between Jews and Gentiles”.'” 

This view is equally insufficient as an explanation of the contextual rela- 
tionship as was the first for a number of reasons. First, the story of the Canaan- 


10 For argument see ch. 7 above. 

11 Luz 2001:336. 

12 Keener 1997:414; cf. also Albright and Mann 1971:188; Foster 2004:229; Gundry 1994:310; 
Hill 1972:253; Meier 1980:171. 

13 Gundry 1994:310. 
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ite woman does not suggest what these commentators assert. The story does 
not in any way imply an erasing of distinction or separation. In point of fact, 
while the woman does receive what she requests by her great faith, the text is 
silent about her position vis-a-vis Israel. Moreover, the elements of the story, 
when compared with other similar healing stories in Matthew (cf. Matt 20:34), 
seem to cut the opposite way these interpreters suggest (see discussion below). 
Perhaps far from being erased, the distinction between Jew and Gentile is in 
fact up held." 

Second, this view takes for granted that the story of the Canaanite woman 
concerns the issue of Gentile entrance into the people of God vis-à-vis Israel. 
The story is seen to function as practical instruction (Lehrgesprdch) on Jewish- 
Christian relationships in the early church. To make this assertion most 
commentators appeal to a reconstructed post-70 A.D. situation believed to 
have led Matthew to address the subject of the inclusion of Gentiles because it 
had become the central question of his community. This approach to the inter- 
pretation of the story, however, is not only speculative since we cannot speak 
with that level of specificity about the real historical setting in which Mat- 
thew’s Gospel was written, '^ but also potentially misleading since the interests 
of the passage may be obfuscated by a possibly unrelated conjecture." To be 
sure, one can neither deny the presence of the constituent elements of a Jewish 
Jesus and a Gentile woman, nor ignore something of a temporal and ethnic 
force within the parable of the children and the dogs (15:26-27). However, the 
claim that this story is primarily about the "relative positions of Jews and Gen- 
tiles in God's plan of salvation" seems to be overstepping the evidence and 
obscuring the thrust of the story.'? 


14 See approvingly Levine 1988:131, 2001:27—28. See also the difference in outcome of a story 
similar in details to this one: Matt 20:29—34. The blind men cried out similarly to the Canaan- 
ite woman: “Lord, have mercy on us, Son of David", but they “followed him". 

15 See for example France 1985:246; Gnilka 1992:32; Hill 1972:253; Jackson 2002:58—59; Ra- 
dermakers 1972:210-11. 

16 I do believe, however, that a general sketch of the historical setting of the author and his 
ideal readership can be ascertained from the intention of the Gospel's narrative (see introduc- 
tion). Elements of such a sketch include views about the author and audience's ethnicity, 
education, location and religio-political loyalties. However, specific details that depend on 
especially the dating of the Gospel such as the community's supposed opponents or its for- 
mative history are highly speculative (for the latter see e.g. Luz 2005:147—48). 

17 See a similar critique offered by Howell (1990:23) about the general “traditional” approach 
to Matthean study. 

18 Quotation is from Harrington 1991:236; see also Levine 1988:152. I disagree with a view 
like Overman (1996:231) which claims that the Gentile woman “becomes a follower and be- 
liever, if not a member, within the Matthean community". While it can hardly be denied that 
the woman is a believer (i.e. her great faith), the story gives no hint of her membership or 
discipleship. Hence, a view which sees the story as addressing the "question of gentile in- 
volvement” is not convincing. Rather than taking up the question as a point of discussion, 
Matthew's Jesus assumes a posture toward the Canaanite woman; there is no question. 
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The view that is most convincing asserts that Matthew 15:1-20 and 15:21- 
24 represent contrasting responses to Jesus on the part of the Jewish leadership 
and the Canaanite woman, since on the one hand it assumes the unity of the 
narrative composition. On the other hand, it does not inappropriately import 
historical reconstructions as evidence, but reads the story on its own terms. 
The purpose of such a contrast is to highlight the failure of Israel’s leadership 
to recognize and acknowledge his Messianic identity and authority. D. Senior 
points in this direction in the following observation: 

The contrast is obvious between this Gentile woman’s extraordinary faith and the 

stance of the religious leaders in the preceding story who were condemned for their 

hypocrisy and erroneous teaching." 
One can make the case for this view stronger with at least two observations. 
First, it can be recognized that this type of comparison is not unique to this 
passage and actually represents a motif in Matthew whereby Matthew sets the 
response of Gentiles in contrast to the leaders of Israel to expose the incredible 
depth of their failure. We have already had occasion to observe this kind of 
role the Magi played in Matthew 2:1-6.” We are able to add to the list the 
other positive reference to a Gentile in Matthew: the centurion of 8:5-13. Here 
too the recognition and respect of Jesus’ Messianic identity and authority by 
this Gentile is set over against the “sons of the kingdom” (8:12), whose iden- 
tity surely is not wholesale Israel, but those who have had the privileged posi- 
tion.”' Although much more could be said about this Gentile motif in Mat- 
thew,” it suffices for our purposes to show that Matthew uses Gentiles in his 
narrative as foils to support his sustained argument against Israel’s leadership. 

The second observation both supports the first and solidifies the interpreta- 
tion. The structure of the two sections, 15:1-20 and 15:21-28, points in sup- 
port of the contrast suggested above. Taking the Canaanite woman story first, 
Matthew tells his readers in 15:21 that Jesus went away from one place and 
“withdrew” to the district of Tyre and Sidon.? Then, once there, a woman 
from that district comes to Jesus and cries out to him (15:22). So the setting 
provides a two-part structure: Jesus enters a place and then he is approached 


19 Senior 1998:180; cf. also Levine 1988:160—61. 

20 Seech.3 above. 

21 Although acknowledging the formulaic contrast as I have, studies have wrongly taken it to be 
a contrast of faith between Judaism as a whole and Gentiles; see e.g. Trilling 1964:104. See 
also Levine's (1988:131—32) characterization. 

22 For studies on the Gentiles in Matthew see Clark 1947; Cortés-Fuentes 2001; Jackson 2000; 
Scott 1990; Senior 1999; Sim 1995. 

23 Note can be made of the observation by Levine (1988:133) that the verb "withdrew" 
(avaya@enoev) has political implications in Matthew. Furthermore, Hare (1993:177-78) is 
probably right to suggest that it is more likely that the Matthean Jesus undertook this journey 
not to "evade" persecutors, but to “minister to the lost sheep of the house of Israel”, since, as 
he points out, “a large Jewish population was to be found north of the Galilean border"; em- 
phasis added. 
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and addressed. Turning now to the earlier story of the Pharisees and scribes, a 
similar structure of the setting is observed. However, it may be easily over- 
looked because of the versification, which in this case seems to obscure a 
proper reading of the whole. The story of the Pharisees and scribes begins not 
at 15:1, but in 14:34. This is confirmed linguistically with the “Episode-initiat- 
ing xat” as well as by considering the similarity of structure in the setting 
whereby Jesus arrives at a place (14:34) and then is approached and addressed 
(15:1—2).? In this way, it appears that Matthew has structured his stories such 
that the differences between the two parties’ approach to Jesus is exposed.”° 
When one turns attention to the passage succeeding the Canaanite woman 
narrative, namely, Matthew 15:29-39, a deeper understanding of the 15:24 
logion is gained. Having established Jesus’ vocation with the logion in 15:24, 
Matthew then shows Jesus fulfilling that vocation in his healing and feeding of 
the crowds. T. Donaldson observes a thematic connection that moves from the 
statement of Jesus’ mission to “the lost sheep of the house of Israel” (15:24) to 
the report in the summary of Jesus’ ministry to “large crowds” (15:29-31) to 
the feeding of those large crowds in the last pericope (15:32-39). According to 
Donaldson, it becomes clear in the framing of the pericopae that “the lost 
sheep of the house of Israel” are the crowds whom Jesus heals and feeds. He 
states: 
There can [sic] even less doubt in Matthew than in Mark that the debate between 
Jesus and the woman concerning who is to be fed is meant to point ahead to the 
miraculous feeding that follows. So the crowds who gather to be fed in v. 30 are 
“the lost sheep of the house of Israel” of v. 247 
In addition, the activities of healing and feeding take place on a mountain 
(15:29). This note proves significant in light of the prophetic expectations of 
eschatological restoration especially in Ezekiel 34:13-16 (cf. also Isa 35) — 
expectations that we have already considered. According to such expecta- 
tions, Israel would be healed and fed on the mountains of Israel by YHWH and 
his eschatological Davidic Shepherd-King. Thus, the obvious connection be- 
tween Matthew 15:21—28 and 15:29-39 heightens not only the eschatological 
significance of the vocational statement of Jesus in 15:24, but also further roots 
it within the prophetic traditions of the Messianic Shepherd-King. 


24 Black 2002:129. 

25 The intervening verses 14:35-36 raise no barrier to the structure suggested. The purpose of 
these verses is to provide a more colourful setting within which to place the dialogue between 
Jesus and the Jewish leaders. In addition, the groups discussed in these intervening verses are 
not said to “come” to Jesus. 

26 See similarly Gnilka 1992:32; Hare 1993:179; Patte 1987:220-21. Notice should be taken of 
this structure also in 15:39-16:12 where Jesus enters the region of Magadan and the Phari- 
sees and Sadducees approach Jesus (16:1). 

27 Donaldson 1985:130. 

28 See ch. 2 of this thesis; also Donaldson 1985:128. 
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8.2.2 Story of the Canaanite Woman 


The contextual orientation to the logion of 15:24 continues with a considera- 
tion of fundamental elements of the story of the Canaanite woman in 15:21— 
28. The first elements significant to the presentation of the story for our inter- 
ests are the setting and the identity of the main characters involved. The story 
presents the reader with events that take place in an area designated as “the 
district of Tyre and Sidon" (tà éon Тобооо xar LiS@voc).” In addition, the 
reader is introduced to the two main characters in the story; the first is Jesus 
who is said to have withdrawn into the region (15:21). He is called both 
“Lord” (3 times: 15:22, 25, 27) and the “Son of David” (15:22)?! The other 
character is a woman who is identified as a “Canaanite woman" (yuv Xava- 
vaío).? 

The relationship between the setting and the primary characters in the nar- 
rative are generally understood by commentators іп one of two ways." Either 
the narrative has been constructed based on his Markan source (Mark 7:24—30) 
in order to underline the primacy of the Gentile mission or to validate the 
temporal “choseness” of Israel in salvation History and its temporal priority 


29 The phrase “Tyre and Sidon" (Тооф xoà 240v) is also used in Matt 11:21-22. Mussies 
(1997:264) avers the difficulty of determining the function of “Tyre and Sidon” in this peri- 
cope. 

30 А question of some debate is whether Jesus did or did not enter a Gentile region. The contro- 
versy centres on whether the woman “came out” of the region to meet Jesus (i.e. left the re- 
gion to meet Jesus in a borderless “no-man’s land” between Jewish and Gentile territories) or 
whether Jesus entered and sojourned in the region for sometime (cf. 15:21-22). Some com- 
mentators reject the latter view, so it appears, in order to rescue Jesus from being accused of 
contradicting his own restrictions (cf. 10:5) by entering a Gentile territory (e.g. Meier 1980: 
171; Mello 1999:286; Sabourin 1977:746; Senior 1998:180). Others who wish to stress Mat- 
thew’s interest in a Gentile mission refuse to limit Jesus’ activity to Jewish territories and in- 
stead believe Matthew has gone to some lengths to stress Jesus’ entrance into the region (e.g. 
Gundry 1994:310; Hill 1972:253-54; Luz 2001:338). The view taken here is in line with the 
latter position, although, given my view of the geographical orientation of Matthew, I hold 
the view for different reasons which will become clear below. Still, grammatically speaking 
it is difficult to see how the Greek implies anything more than the straightforward assertion 
that Jesus was in the region and a woman out of that region came to him. Furthermore, it is 
not beyond doubt that Tyre and Sidon should be understood in Matthew as quintessentially 
Gentile despite an appeal to Matt 11:21-22 (contra e.g. Gundry 1994:310; Luz 2001:338; 
Senior 1998:180-81). 

31 This is not the first time in Matthew's narrative that Jesus is called by either the title “Lord” 
(ибо) (7:21-22; 8:2-8, 21, 25; 9:28; 14:28-30; 15:22-27; 16:22; 17:4, 15; 18:21; 20:30- 
33; 26:22) or “Son of David” (vidc/ot/@ Aavid) (1:1; 9:27; 12:33; 15:22; 20:30-31; 21:9- 
15). 

32 Xavavaía is a hapax legomenon, although the word Xavdav appears twice in Acts (7:11; 
13:19). 

33 Possible exceptions to this generalisation would be the recent more extreme postmodern 
readings of the story such as Dube 1996, 2000; Guardiola-Säenz 1997; Wainwright 1994; cf. 
also Levine 2001 discussion. 

34 See Bonnard 1963:231; Davies 1993:115; Downing 1992:143. 
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over Gentiles.”° While there are perhaps insights to be gained in both concep- 
tions, neither takes notice of the long standing connection the conglomeration 
of the terms “Tyre and Sidon”, “Canaanite” and “Son of David” have in the 
Jewish Scriptures. Interpreters of all ilks seem to have either overlooked or not 
taken sufficient account of the relationship these terms have in the historical 
narrative of David and Solomon’s reign in Samuel and Kings. The common 
approach to these locutions is to discuss them independently of each other 
without any reflection on their interconnectedness.”° 

It is possible that for a Jewish reader steeped in the Scriptures" these 
terms taken together would remind them of the golden age of the Davidic- 
Solomonic Empire and both the territorial dimensions and diverse population 
of its vast kingdom. The scriptural narrative concerning Israel's political- 
national development teaches that after David was appointed king of both Is- 
rael and Judah, he undertook military campaigns against the Philistine city- 
states on the western coast. The domination that Philistine city-states exercised 
over the fledging nation was overturned by David’s military prowess and the 
balance of power in the region “was now advancing ... toward the interior of 
Palestine, from the plains to the mountains” .** 

David, however, did not annex the city-states into Israel’s kingdom. Ac- 
cording to the narrative, they became vassals of Israel’s kingdom while main- 
taining their own semi-independent, political life.” In contrast to this, it seems 
that the Canaanite peoples, who resided in the plains on the north-western 
coast of Israel, being formerly controlled by the Philistines, were directly in- 
corporated into the expanding kingdom of Judah and Israel." While there is no 
direct information concerning the process by which David integrated these 
Canaanite city-states — whether by military force or diplomacy — the far north- 
western borders of the expanding kingdom of Israel under David are possibly 
implied in the description of David’s census in 2 Samuel 24:6—7: 


35 See Guardiola-Sáenz 1997:70-71; Levine 1988:163, 2001. 

36 An example of this approach is Jackson’s (2002) recent study on the story where she devotes 
a chapter to the meaning of the phrase “Tyre and Sidon” and one to the term “Canaanite”, 
without perceiving their relationship in the David and Solomon history. Surprisingly, Nolland 
(2005:632) while noting that in 2 Sam 24:7 “Tyre” and “Canaanite” appear in close connec- 
tion, he neither makes reference to the fact that Sidon is also close at hand (2 Sam 24:6) nor 
does he perceive this connection as significant in spite of Matthew’s obvious reference to the 
son of David in the context (cf. Kick 1994). 

37 Rusche (Rusche 1979) puts it well when she says that the Jewish Scriptures (Heilige Schrift) 
served as a key (Schlüssel) for the first readers and hearers of the Gospel: “Und was sie uns 
voraushatten, ist ein Schlüssel, den anzuwenden ihnen große Freude machte: Sie erschlossen 
mit der Heiligen Schrift von damals, dem Alten Testament, was ihnen als Zeugnis aus dem 
Leben Jesu angeboten wurde. Anders ausgedrückt: Sie konnten, indem sie heilig Vertrautes 
'erinnerten', den Zugang zu Neuem gewinnen”. 

38 Alt 1966:220. 

39 Cf. 2 Sam 8:1; see similarly Aharoni 1979:294; Alt 1966:221-22; Noth 1960:192. 

40 See Aharoni 1979:294—96; Alt 1966:222; Kallai 1986:38-39; Noth 1960:192. 
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Then they came to Gilead, and to Kadesh in the land of the Hittites; and they came 

to Dan, and from Dan they went around to Sidon, and came to the fortress of Tyre 

and to all the cities of the Hivites and Canaanites."! 
Among commentators on the passage though, there is an ongoing debate about 
the exact meaning of this description in geographical terms and, consequently, 
there is disagreement about the extent of the north-western border of the Da- 
vidic-Solomonic Empire. The question is: Does the border run to the boundary 
of the Sidonian territory which more or less coincides with the Litani River? 
or does it rise northwest even to the city of Sidon?" The text gives us very 
little help since the meaning of the preposition “around to” (2739) is elusive. ^ 
So the meaning rests solely on how one understands the name "Sidon". Is it the 
city or is it the territory? Does it convey an abutment on the territory of Sidon, 
or does it include Sidon? 

R. Gordon believes it to be the former and can strongly assert, "Tyre and 
Sidon were never included within the kingdom of Israel, nor is this implied in 
the references to them in verses 6f". Yet this statement may prove too nega- 
tive an assessment in light of Z. Kallai's arguments about the extent of the 
northern boundary of the kingdom recorded in 2 Samuel 24:6 in view of the 
allotment of Asher recorded in Joshua 19:24-31 and Judges 1:31 (cf. Josh 
13:6). Based on the comparison of these texts Kallai convincingly argues that 
"Sidon the Great" is both part of the allotment given to the tribe of Asher as 
well as within the territory of the kingdom of Israel. ^? 

In Kallai's discussion of David's census he points out that the census sta- 
tions were situated in Israelite territory and this is born out by the fact that “in 
other parts of the account the author makes no attempt to define the area cov- 
ered by the census with the help of localities or regions outside Israel's bor- 


4 
ders”. Therefore, he asserts: 


It follows that Sidon (or Great Sidon) — and likewise the fortress of Tyre — were 
situated within the area covered by the census ... This implies that the territory held 
by the Israelites extended north of Tyre, including Sidon, and that only the island 
of Туге; and possibly a narrow strip of coast near it, remained outside Israelite ter- 
ritory. 


Following Kallai’s argument, then, the Davidic Empire’s northern border 
would have extended as far as Sidon, and the Canaanite city-states along the 


41 Compare with the expansive boundaries of the Davidic-Solomonic Kingdom in the descrip- 
tion in 1 Kings 5:1 discussed in ch. 6 above. 

42 So see Aharoni 1979:297, 2000:81. 

43 So see Kallai 1986:38-39. 

44 Cf. Stoebe 1994:521. 

45 Gordon 1986:318, emphasis added; cf. likewise Katzenstein 1973:106; Stoebe 1994:521. 

46 Kallai 1986:212-15. 

47  Kallai 1986:38. 

48  Kallai 1986:38-39; cf also Kallai's (1986:223) discussion of the "narrow strip of coast" 
along the west that was likely outside Israel's territory. 
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western coast would have been enfolded into the Israelite kingdom under 
David and Solomon's reign.” 

M. Noth agrees: 

Israelite tribal territory and Canaanite city territories together constituted the terri- 

tory of the kingdom of Israel ... the Israelites had achieved a final victory over the 

old Canaanite population and the kingdoms of Israel and Judah had received a 

generous accession of territory ^? 

If the setting and characters of the Matthean pericope are set against this back- 
ground, the story takes on a significance hithertofore unrecognised. Against 
this backdrop the locution “Tyre and Sidon" is less a veiled reference to a Gen- 
tile mission"! and instead perhaps serves to recall the extreme northern 
boundaries of David's kingdom. This outlook, of course, is consistent with a 
Jewish perspective which includes territorial restoration as argued elsewhere 
and could at the very least imply that Matthew's Jesus traversed this far flung 
region in order to reach out to remnants of the former Northern Kingdom of 
Israel.” 

A. Alt suggested something similar already in 1949 in his book Die Stätten 
des Wirkens Jesu in Galilda, though admittedly without producing significant 
textual evidence, when he noted that not only was this region formerly occu- 
pied and settled by the tribes of Israel, but even into the time of Jesus there 
would have been an abiding presence of Jews in this region connected to this 
old Israelite kingdom.” And a decade or so later, J. Jeremias noted that at the 
time of Jesus the territories of Tyre and Sidon extended to the far east, such 
that Tyre stretched over the whole of the northern district of upper Galilee as 
far as the basin of Lake Huleh, and Sidon extended as far as the territory of 
Damascus.’ 

Furthermore, he asserted, again with not much by way of evidence, that 
the region lying between Galilee and Caesarea Philippi had once been part of 
the kingdom of Israel and that in the time of Jesus it was still mainly inhabited 
by the descendants of the northern Israelite tribes.” 

In like manner, the moniker “Canaanite” is not merely a matter of Mat- 
thew “archaising” in order to evoke images of Israel's enemies,” but rather 


49 Cf. similarly McCarter 1984:509-10. 

50 Noth 1960:193. 

51 See e.g. Carter 2000:321; Cortés-Fuentes 2001; Gundry 1994:310; Hare 1993:178; Harris- 
ville 1966; Jackson 2002:42-43, 58; Luz 2001:338; Neyrey 1981; Radermakers 1972:211. 

52 Fora discussion of the conception of the borders of ideal Israel in ancient Judaism refer to ch. 
6 of this thesis. 

53 Alt 1953:454—55. 

54 Jeremias 1958:36; cf. also Davies and Allison 1991:546; Mussies 1997:266. 

55 Jeremias 1958:36. 

56 Cf. Boring 1995:336; Davies and Allison 1991:547; Grundmann 1968:376; Keener 1999: 
414; Meier 1980:172; Nolland 2005:631-32; Senior 1998:181. 
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Matthew’s scripturalising®’ suggests the conclusion that the story concerns 
Israel's kingdom and non-Israelite subjects within it.” Related to this is Kick's 
recent argument that Matthew's term “Canaanite” should be understood as a 
reminder to his readers of YHWH's land promise to Israel seen in texts like 
Deuteronomy 11:12 and Leviticus 25:23.°° The two interests of Land promise 
and kingdom are inextricably linked. In chapter 6 we pointed to the ancient 
Jewish view that the restoration of Israel territorially often took the shape of 
the Davidic Empire's territorial borders.” 

So, in view of Matthew's belief in the soon-coming (and present) kingdom 
of God/Israel,°' the exchange between Jesus and the Canaanite woman pro- 
vides confirmation to a Jewish reader of Jesus’ Messianic identity. The Ca- 
naanite woman is portrayed as submitting to Jesus’ authority as the Davidic 
Son in an area where the rule of David once reached. While the leadership of 
Israel rejected Jesus' identity and authority, the Canaanite woman acknowl- 
edged and appealed to it. If Israel was being restored through the Messianic 
activity of Jesus as Matthew seems to think, could not that restoration be ex- 
emplified in just such a story as the one Matthew has provided here? It is prob- 
able, then, that this story is apologetic, but perhaps not in the way most mod- 
ern readers have thought; not an apology for a Gentile mission.” 

Before moving on to a discussion of the logion, another important narra- 
tive element to briefly discuss is the Canaanite woman's appeal: “Have mercy 
on me, O Lord, Son of David; my daughter is severely oppressed by a demon" 
(Matt 15:22). Matthew depicts the woman making her appeal based upon the 
merciful character of God and echoing the language of the Psalms.? Mercy 
and compassion are important themes in the First Gospel,™ and significant is 
the fact that within most of these contexts the title “Son of David" is also pre- 
sent.” So, Matthew's portrayal of the Gentile woman, consistent with this 
overall theme, is one in which the she exhibits “an exemplary Jewish faith” in 
that she recognises “the saving intervention of the God of Israel through his 


57 А term I created to distinguish my view from those who use “archaising”. While the function 
of two terms is the same, i.e., using a familiar scriptural term to designate the identity of the 
woman, I wanted to avoid the word “archising” because it is so closely linked with the idea 
that “Canaanite” evokes images of Israel's enemies; cf. likewise Davies 1993:115. 

58 See Levine's (2001:40) perceptive comment, although she clearly arrives at different conclu- 
sions evinced by the following: “By labelling the woman a Canaanite, Matthew refuses to 
dismiss the non-Jewish population of the land”. 

59 Kick 1994:110-11. 

60 See ch. 6; Hengel 2000:171. 

61 Seech. 6 above. 

62 Levine (2001:34) similarly comments: “Matthew has not written a multicultural Gospel; 
Matthew has written a narrative of promises to Israel". 

63 See similarly Jackson 2002:113-26; Nolland 2005:632. 

64 The verb “to have mercy (€Aeé@) is found in 9:27; 15:22; 17:15; 20:30, 31; the verb “to have 
compassion" (ox.oyyvíGopuou) is found in 9:36; 14:14; 15:32; 17:20; 20:34. 

65 Seee.g. 9:36; 15:32; 17:20; 20:34; for discussion see Duling 1992:112; Love 2002:17. 
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messiah”. Indeed, on the basis of this faith (ueyGAn oov ў riots) Jesus 
grants her request (Matt 15:28). In other words, as M. Kick persuasively ar- 
gues, the Gentile woman “stands near” (nahestehen) the Jewish eschatological 
outlook of Matthew’s Jesus; the woman shares the same perspective and sees 
her salvation as tied up with Jesus’ successful completion of his vocation to 
shepherd Israel. He writes: 


Sie weiß, daß er gerade deshalb ihr helfen kann, weil er zu den verlorenen Schafen 
des Hauses Israels geschickt ist. Nur wenn er diese Aufgabe erfüllt, macht es einen 
Sinn, ihn zu bitten: “Herr, hilf mir!”, denn an der Erfüllung dieser Aufgabe ist der 
gute Hirte ja gerade zu erkennen.‘® 


Evidence of her Jewish faith is seen in two ways.” First, her approach and 
address before Jesus were appropriate to his identity as God’s Messiah: she 
prostrated herself (15:25), and acknowledged him to be Israel’s legitimate king 
(15:22) and recognised his lordship (note the use of “Lord” three times in the 
context: 15:22, 25, 27). 

In addition, when her request was refused by Jesus’ Israel-centric state- 
ment of vocation and the accompanying parable about the children and dogs 
(15:24, 26), she acknowledged her nationality and willingly submitted herself 
to Israel’s Messianic Shepherd-King.” Her response to Jesus’ rebuttal reveals 
that, although acknowledging the centrality of Israel, she asserts that she is 
included at Israel’s table, albeit as one of Israel’s “puppies” (xuvéo.a).”! Her 


66 Both quotations are from Nolland 2005:632, emphasis added. Some commentators, like Love 
(2002:17-18), have had difficulty accepting that a Gentile woman would have understood the 
significance of the terms “Lord” and “Son of David”. Hence, they suggest that she under- 
stood them in another a way that was free from the Jewish Messianic meaning. The fact of 
the matter is, whether or not the woman in actuality understood the Messianic significance of 
the terms is unknowable and irrelevant. Clearly, Matthew exploited their full Messianic im- 
plications. 

67 Cf. similarly Patte 1987:222 

68 Kick 1994:113; cf. also Wilk’s (2002:146) summary: “Nur als Christus für Israel ist Jesus der 
‘Herr’ auch fiir die Völker; ‘Heil’ im eigentlichen Sinn kann ‘Heiden’ deshalb erst aufgrund 
der Vollendung seiner Sendung zu Israel zukommen”. 

69 Jackson (2002) has made the case that this story represents a conversion to Judaism; in effect 
the woman has become a proselyte. She writes, “the evangelists redaction of this story places 
proselytism into Judaism at the very center of Matthew’s concerns” (2000:946). For a concise 
summary of her thesis see Jackson 2000:945-46. Yet, Nolland's critique is legitimate: “de- 
spite her very Jewish faith, the Canaanite woman becomes a beneficiary of Jesus’ ministry 
not as a freshly made Jewess, but as a Gentile" (2005:636, n. 217; cf. also Nolland 2004). 

70  Nolland (2005:635) is exactly right to translate the opening words of Matthew 15:27 (voi 
хоо, жой үйо) as: “Yes, Lord, to be sure". As rationale for his translation he states, “fol- 
lowing a linking xaí (‘and’), it introduces what is to be seen as an implication drawn out 
from what has been affirmed". 

71 Much notice has been taken of the diminutive xuvägıov instead of xó«v (used in 7:6). 
Swanson's (1958) suggestion that the diminutive form expressed, not small size, but endear- 
ment, and meaning “pet dog”, as opposed to xUwv which “has a neutral ог bad sense” has 
been followed by most. The sense of the diminutive in the NT passages has been understood 
as meaning "puppies" or “little dogs" motivated either by a desire to soften the saying by 
avoiding хооу or by a necessary lexical choice when describing dogs that could be present at 
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agreement with Jesus’ parable, however, was to a different effect (15:26). She 
shows that she understood herself to be a part of the “house of Israel"; admit- 
tedly not one of the lost sheep, she asserts that she is nonetheless allowed ac- 
cess to the bread crumbs from the master's table.” Applying the very parable 
Jesus used, the woman asserts that she can participate as a Gentile within the 
“house of Israel”. Just as a “puppy” participates in the household of a family 
around the master’s table receiving what is appropriate to it, so the woman 
participates as a Gentile within the house (or kingdom) of Israel receiving the 
share of the Messianic Kingdom appropriate to her. In this way, D. Hill is 
probably right to suggest that “crumbs” do not imply the woman received only 
a fragment of what is given to Israel. The point, according to Hill, is that “their 
needs are adequately met’”.”* 

What is insightfully recognised by Kick is that the author affirms the 
points of view of both main characters.’ Matthew’s story places the vocation 
(die Aufgabe) of Jesus for “the lost sheep of the house of Israel” alongside the 
Canaanite’s request for the life of the Messianic age. The latter is not super- 
seded or abrogated by the former, but is the very basis on which the latter is 
made possible. Together they are the complete picture of the coming of the 
kingdom of God according to Matthew.’° 

What seems to suggest itself from these observations of the narrative ele- 
ments is that the message of this story is a national one.” Matthew's characters 
related to each other in political-national terms. Under the hegemony of the Is- 
raelite kingdom, King Jesus associated with a Canaanite — not merely a woman 
or one marginalised, although she was both. ’* 

Matthew tells a Jewish story about Israel's Davidic Messiah, Jesus, in 
which he extends mercy to a non-Jewish subject granting her request. His ac- 
tion was, perhaps to the surprise of some, the result of the woman's resolute 
act and proper political Israel-centric outlook: she acknowledged her subor- 
dinate national identity vis-à-vis Israel and addressed Jesus in those terms 


a home meal; cf. Connolly 1987:158; Davies and Allison 1991:553; Gundry 1994:315; 
Keener 1999:417; Luz 2001. 

72 See Nortjé-Meyer (2000:71) who comments similarly, though she concludes something quite 
different. 

73 See similarly Mello 1999:287-88; Radermakers 1972:211; Wilk 2002:146. Contra Sim 1998: 
224; cf. also Davies and Allison (1991:556) who think that Jesus finally just gave in to the 
woman. 

74 Hill 1972:254. 

75 Kick 1994:113. 

76 Far from a replacement of Israel by an abstract idea of "faith", Kick (1994:114) rightly thinks 
that this Matthean text describes the coexistence (ein Miteinander) of Jewish faith and the 
Gentile Christian faith on the foundation of Israel's faithfulness to YHWH and YHWH's 
promise of faithfulness to Israel. 

77 Cf. likewise Levine 2001:39. 

78  Seesimilarly Levine 2001. 

79 Cf. Levine 2001:36. 
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without once doubting her right to a share in the powers of the Messianic 
age.” The narrative, then, stands as an apologia for Jesus’ identity as the long- 
awaited and legitimate monarch of Israel’s soon-to-be-restored kingdom. No 
doubt, too, it reveals that Gentiles have a right to exist and participate in the 
Messianic age by adopting the appropriate posture toward Israel’s Messiah. 


8.3 “The Lost Sheep of the House of Israel” 


Turning now to the central question of the chapter, what have we gained from 
the context which would place one in a better position to address the question 
of the referent of the phrase? Several points suggest themselves that have a 
bearing on the interpretation of the phrase. First, there appears to be a political- 
national edge to the story. Two observations expose this quite clearly. On the 
one hand, the Matthean story is a politically charged exchange between the 
kingly figure of Jesus, the Shepherd-King on a mission to Israel (or a particular 
group within it), and a non-Jewish figure, a Canaanite woman. On the other 
hand, the story’s setting within the district of Tyre and Sidon heightens the 
political-national significance since from the perspective of Israel’s history, it 
was not only formerly a part of the Davidic Kingdom, but also land promised 
to Israel by God. 

Second, and as a corollary to the previous point, the story exhibits a cen- 
tral interest in the Davidic Messiah. Based on our study in chapter 6, the inter- 
est in Davidic Messiah suggests what we have here is what L. Schiffman 
called “restorative” Messianism, which is the view that the future will involve 
the restoration of the Davidic Kingdom in the Land of Israel.?' 

Third, there is a decidedly northern geographical orientation in the narra- 
tive. Jesus’ missional activity, according to Matthew, takes him outside the 
borders of the Judea of his day to the far northern reaches of what was the 
kingdom of Israel. 

Fourth, the eschatological significance of Jesus’ activity in the Greater- 
Galilean region which Matthew developed in the introductory section (cf. Matt 
4:12-17) orients the reader to comprehend this story within Israel’s metanarra- 
tive and its hoped-for national-political restoration. 

It should be no surprise that these three points resemble the constraints 
identified in the study on Matthew 10:5b-6 and can serve in a similar fashion 
here. Whatever else might be said about the identity of the phrase it seems that 
it must, at the very least, (1) refer to a political-national entity, (2) encompass a 
group that is both significant in the expected restoration of territorial and na- 


80 See similarly Wilk 2002:146. 
81 Schiffman 1994:317-18; cf. ch. 6. 
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tional Israel and one that resides in the northern region of the former Davidic 
Empire, and (3) function to support a tangible eschatological expectation of 
Israel’s restoration in the form of a reconstituted Davidic Kingdom. 

From these contextual parameters we can readily exclude non-national or 
non-political readings of the phrase. Readings of the phrase can be deemed 
inadequate which posit the identity of the group to be “sinners” in a merely 
religious sense or some other marginal and disenfranchised non-political or 
religious group within Israel. 

In the end only the two interpretive options which stress national Israel are 
left as possibilities for the meaning of the phrase. Both these options have been 
described in the previous chapter and will be reviewed here. The “lost sheep of 
the house of Israel” refers either to national Israel in a corporate sense, i.e. “all 
Israel”, or, as I newly suggested in chapter 7, remnants of the former Northern 
Kingdom of Israel residing in Galilee and its environs. 

Admittedly, a completely satisfactory or conclusive answer to the question 
of the identity of “the lost sheep of the house of Israel” in Matthew 15:24 will 
not be forthcoming given the fact that very little is explicitly stated about the 
nature of this group. It is quite possible, as a majority of commentators have 
suggested, the Matthean Jesus’ mission was to the whole of national Israel. 
Interpreters of this persuasion can make appeals to texts in Matthew where 
Israel is undoubtedly conceived of as a holistic national entity (e.g. 2:6; 19:28; 
27:9, 42). What is more, there is no doubt that the interest of the Gospel as a 
whole is singularly concerned with the restoration of Israel (cf. 19:28). 

Yet, there is the unavoidable geographical question which I raised in chap- 
ter 7 that has not been given adequate treatment. To state it again, if the 
Matthean Jesus’ mission was to all Israel, both to gather and restore, why does 
he not go to all of Israel? Why is the Matthean Jesus’ mission so exclusively 
oriented toward the northern region of the Land? Is it perhaps because the 
Matthean Jesus’ Messianic activity was temporally focused on the announce- 
ment and display of the soon-coming Messianic Kingdom of God/Israel (Matt 
4:17; 10:7) to the remnants of the former kingdom of Israel continuing to re- 
side in the northern regions of the Land? 

It is justified here to correct a common error among many commentators. I 
wish to make the point, as I have elsewhere, that the Matthean Jesus is pre- 
cisely not portrayed as gathering the lost sheep, contrary to many, but rather 
the Matthean Jesus is going to them. According to Matthew the eschatologi- 
cal gathering is yet future at the eschatological banquet (8:11-12) and at the 
appearance of the Son of Man on the clouds (24:30-31). 

It is suggested here that while not downplaying or in anyway denying the 
fact that restoration of “all Israel” geo-politically is central to Matthean theol- 


82 E.g. Chae 2004:321-24; Donaldson 1985:129; Lohfink 1983:276; Trilling 1964:136; cf. also 
discussion in ch. 7. 
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ogy, there is a more narrowly conceived vocation undertaken by the Messiah 
for which he has entered into the present age. This vocation is seen by Mat- 
thew as preparatory for the restoration that will take place in the age to come. 
The Messianic Shepherd-King motif has provided a framework for understand- 
ing this two-part vocation as we discovered in chapter 5 of this thesis in the 
analysis of Matthew 26:31-32. The narrower vocation has limited the scope of 
the phrase to a group within ideal Israel, without taking away from the national 
significance of the phrase. 

On the basis of these observations, the story of the Canaanite woman, I 
contend, supports the interpretation of the phrase, “the lost sheep of the house 
of Israel” offered in the previous chapter while exposing greater geographic 
and political import. 


8.4 Conclusion 


The present chapter has ventured to interpret the phrase “the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel” in its second occurrence in the Gospel of Matthew. Toward 
that end, a procedure was followed that primarily focused on a study of the 
context of the Matthew 15:24 logion, since it was clear that Matthew had pro- 
vided very little by way of direct evidence for an understanding of the mean- 
ing. 

The study involved three concentric circles of context. Describing the 
process from the centre outward, the examination considered the logion in the 
context of (1) the story of the Canaanite woman, (2) the story of the Canaanite 
woman in the context of the narrative section and (3) the narrative section 
within the context of Matthew’s large-scale narrative framework. Through a 
study of these contextual circles a series of parameters were established by 
which the number of possibilities for the meaning of the phrase could be sig- 
nificantly curtailed. The result of this work was the conclusion that the only 
plausible meaning for the phrase was one that had a nationalistic quality. 

It was then concluded that although a solid argument could be made for 
the plausibility of the commonplace “all Israel” interpretation, the geographi- 
cal orientation of the Matthean narrative points in a different direction. In view 
of the geographical perspective of Matthew’s Gospel and given the Jewish 
scriptural background of the Messianic Shepherd-King considered in the ear- 
lier chapters of this thesis, I concluded that the interpretation offered in chapter 
7, in the investigation of the first use of the phrase, was further supported by 
Matthew 15:24. Thus, the phrase “the lost sheep of the house of Israel” refers 
to the elements of the former Northern Kingdom of Israel who continued to 
reside in Galilee and the northern regions of Eretz Israel. 


Chapter Nine 


Conclusion 


9.1 Summary of Argument and Conclusions 


This book addressed the meaning of the phrase “the lost sheep of the house of 
Israel” within the unique logia of the Matthean Jesus (Matt 10:6; 15:24). The 
study sought to identify the group toward whom Jesus’ and his disciples’ mis- 
sion were directed. In short, I wished to know, who were “the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel”, according to Matthew’s Gospel? While acknowledging that 
the phrase had been handled by interpreters in recent research, a handful of 
weaknesses with their treatment were identified. Furthermore, no study was 
found that tackled this important question head on. 

In addressing the meaning of the unique Matthean phrase, an eclectic ap- 
proach was taken which, among other things, included genre and composition 
criticism as well as audience-oriented criticism. With respect to the latter, us- 
ing the theory of authorial audience, it was assumed that the author presup- 
posed an audience that was capable of understanding and interacting with his 
composition. From this perspective, we assumed — given the evidence within 
the Gospel itself and the strong consensus among Matthean scholars – that the 
authorial audience closely resembled the real Jewish first-century readership of 
the Gospel.' In this respect, the audience would not only be capable of under- 
standing the quotations, allusions and motifs from the Jewish Scriptures but 
also would be conversant with Jewish Messianic expectations. 

Relating to the former, two Matthean perspectives influenced the direction 
of my research. In the first place, given that the Davidic Messiahship func- 
tioned as the touchstone for Matthew's conception of Jesus (see Matthew's 
opening line in 1:1), it was taken for granted that the phrase would find its 
most plausible explanation in the Jewish Messianism of the first century. Fur- 
thermore, in view of the variegated nature of Messianism in the first century, I 
believe that Matthew's stress on the royal identity of Jesus, especially in the 
opening narratives of the Gospel, discloses his interest in political-national 
matters. Together these speak of a Messianic mission with national implica- 


1 For similar approach see Carter 1994:205. 
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tions. In addition to Davidic Messianism, it is evident that Matthew conceived 
of Jesus as Israel’s Shepherd-King. This is the obvious implication of texts like 
Matthew 2:6 and seems implied in the phrase itself: “the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel”. 

Thus, under the influence of the twin Matthean convictions that Jesus was 
the Davidic Messiah and Israel’s Shepherd-King, a research project was con- 
structed that first examined the Shepherd-King motif in its connection with 
Davidic Messianism. Chapter 2 traced the tradition of the Messianic Shepherd- 
King from its canonical origin in the Former Prophets and development in the 
prophetic literature into the literature of the Second Temple period. The con- 
clusions from this branch of the research were two-fold. First, it was concluded 
that the motif functioned polemically by means of a despair/hope dichotomy. 
In every context in which the Messianic Shepherd-King tradition was explic- 
itly used, the author expressed both protest against the present religio-political 
situation and idyllic visions of Messianic restoration. Second, without excep- 
tion, the Davidic Shepherd-King motif in Messianic contexts carried political- 
national freight. The Messianic Shepherd-King motif expressed the undying 
hope of the future restoration of the political kingdom of Israel, a hope that 
was based on the authors’ conviction about the eternal nature of the Davidic 
covenant. What is more, while not a widely used motif in the Second Temple 
period, the Messianic Shepherd-King motif did function significantly for at 
least one sectarian Jewish community in first-century Palestine, namely, the 
community who composed and edited the Psalms of Solomon. The motif func- 
tioned as a vehicle of hope for a political-national restoration of the kingdom 
of Israel and vital to the motif was the element of the territorial restoration of 
the Land of Israel. 

Taking these conclusions as a baseline of comparison, as well as a context 
within which to place Matthew’s composition, the next step of the research 
project was to inquire to what extent Matthew used the Shepherd-King motif 
and to what extent his use of it was in continuity with the conventional em- 
ployment of the motif in Jewish Messianism. Given the limitations of the 
study, it was not in the interest of the research to consider the shepherd im- 
agery broadly in Matthew. Moreover, in order to erect the surest of founda- 
tions for our conclusions, a method was formulated which when employed, 
would verify the presence of the Messianic Shepherd-King motif in a given 
Matthean passage. It is certainly possible that Matthew could have made use of 
the imagery of the Messianic Shepherd-King without the attending political- 
national implications, but our findings do not support such a supposition. To 
the contrary, in the three unambiguous uses of the Shepherd-King motif, Mat- 
thew not only retains the political-national consequence of the motif, but also 
the concomitant belief in the territorial restoration of Eretz Israel. 
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This conclusion was seen first in our study of Matthew 2:6 (ch. 3) where it 
appears that Matthew intensified the political and territorial aspects of the 
Shepherd-King motif in his formation of the quotations from Genesis 49:10, 
Micah 4:8 and 2 Samuel 5:2. The Shepherd-King motif is used by Matthew in 
2:1-6 to introduce Jesus as the eschatological Davidide, the expected political 
leader of Israel, who will be shepherd (king) over the restored kingdom of Is- 
rael. In addition to Matthew 2:6, the political-national consequences of the 
motif were visible in Matthew 9:36 (ch. 4). In the context of the narrative pro- 
logue to the Mission Discourse (9:35-38), the phrase “sheep without a shep- 
herd” signifies national Israel in a state of occupation, oppression and exile due 
to the absence of capable political leadership. The narrative makes the point 
that with the arrival of the Shepherd-King (Jesus) and his under-shepherds (the 
Twelve) the restoration of Israel’s political kingdom along with its concomi- 
tant blessings has been inaugurated.” The political restoration, then, will be the 
remedy for the negative situation of God’s people summed up with the epitaph 
“sheep without a shepherd". 

Finally, the third explicit use of the Messianic Shepherd-King motif was 
examined in Matthew 26:31 (ch. 5). With the creation of a composite quotation 
of Zechariah 13:7 and Ezekiel 34:31, Matthew again intensifies the territorial 
aspect of the expectation. He uses the citation to reveal Jesus’ role as the 
Shepherd-King in the establishment of the kingdom of Israel. Jesus’ death and 
the subsequent dispersion of the flock is the means by which both a remnant of 
the nation and the Land will be purified and prepared for the eschatological 
kingdom. The function of the motif is to express the role of Jesus, the Davidic 
son, in preparing Israel for the kingdom that will appear at the end of the age. 

In a singular chapter (ch. 6) an argument was made for the presence of an 
abiding hope for territorial restoration in Matthew’s Gospel. In view of the 
consensus of scholarship on the question of Land in Matthew, such an argu- 
ment seemed necessary in order to justify the conclusions of the previous 
chapters regarding a restoration with territorial dimensions. After briefly as- 
sessing the consensus, a survey of Second Temple perspectives on Eretz Israel 
was offered which led to the conclusion that a majority of law-observant Jews 
in the first century conceived of the Land not merely in its narrow Roman geo- 
political borders, but in its ideal Davidic and Abrahamic proportions. In a final 
move, I argued that Matthew’s Gospel betrays an interest in the Land through 
the presence of a Land-Kingdom motif. The motif refers to the equation that 
links the kingdom of God with the kingdom of Israel, an equation evident in 
Jewish texts that exist within the stream of “restorative Messianism". 

These two areas of research form outer rings of a series of concentric cir- 
cles within which the central issue of the thesis was considered (see introduc- 


2  Seesimilarly Beaton 2002:195. 
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tion). The two outer rings formed a context within which the identity of “the 
lost sheep of the house of Israel” in Matthew 10:6 and 15:24 was examined. 
Taken together, the final two chapters (chs. 7—8) argued that “the lost sheep of 
the house of Israel” were remnants of the former Northern Kingdom of Israel 
located in rural Galilee and its environs. This provocative conclusion rested 
primarily on an analysis of Matthew 10:5b-6 where three points were ob- 
served. First, a narrative reading of Matthew attuned to the geographical indi- 
cations of the account pointed to a referent which was (1) a political-national 
entity, (2) an important element in the expected restoration of Israel, (3) a 
group located in the northern region of the ideal Land, and (4) a body which 
formed an aspect of a concrete expectation of national restoration. Second, 
historically it can be plausibly asserted that there remained an abiding presence 
of Galilean Jews who were linked to the former Northern Kingdom. Further- 
more, the meaning of the phrase “house of Israel” can be taken in both a wide 
and narrow sense. Given the geographical context of Matthew’s narrative, ori- 
ented as it is in the northern region of the Land, it was argued that the phrase is 
best taken in the narrow sense for northern Israelites. Finally, the fresh hy- 
pothesis seems to better explain the restriction of Matthew 10:5 than previous 
attempts. From the perspective offered, the restriction should be understood as 
both geographic and ethnic, rather than one or the other. 

The pericope of the Canaanite woman in Matthew 15:24 offered confirma- 
tion of the hypothesis by showing that the identity of the group behind the 
phrase had a nationalistic quality. While it was acknowledged that the com- 
monplace interpretation of the “lost sheep” as “all Israel” was exegetically 
possible, the geographical orientation of Matthew’s account of the exchange 
between the Canaanite woman and Jesus leads to the conclusion that a nar- 
rower group is in view. Furthermore, in light of the forgoing work on the Mes- 
sianic Shepherd-King and the conclusions from the study of Matthew 10:6, it 
seems likely that “the lost sheep of the house of Israel” refers to elements of 
the former Northern Kingdom of Israel who continued to reside in Galilee and 
the northern regions of ideal Israel. 


9.2 Contribution of Study 


The argument and conclusions summarized above, if they are at all on the 
mark, lead to a discussion of several contributions this thesis might make to 
both Matthean studies specifically and New Testament studies more generally. 
The historically and geographically situated understanding of the identity of 
“the lost sheep of the house of Israel” is perhaps the most significant contribu- 
tion. When Matthew’s eschatology is placed firmly within a first-century Da- 
vidic Messianism on par with works like Psalms of Solomon 17 and the audi- 
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ence is assumed to be a Jewish one very much within Judaism (or perhaps just 
recently separated) and within the ideal Land of Israel, it takes on a geopoliti- 
cal concreteness that has been under-appreciated by Matthean scholars. Mat- 
thew’s use of the Messianic Shepherd-King tradition seems to reveal that one 
of his chief aims was a political-national critique of Israel’s religio-political 
leadership and the promulgation of a belief in and hope for the restoration of 
the united Israel as a national entity under the leadership of the Davidic King 
Jesus. 

In light of this historically situated first-century perspective, “the lost 
sheep of the house of Israel” toward whom the Matthean Jesus’ earthly mis- 
sion was directed was a geographically and ethnically limited group. In the 
first instance, then, Jesus’ Messianic mission was only indirectly centred on 
Israel as a whole. Ultimately, of course, Israel’s restoration in its totality was 
the target of Jesus’ mission, but its realisation was to take place in stages. 

First, Matthew presents a Messianic mission that is narrowly focused: a 
heralding of the coming restoration of the kingdom in the regions of the former 
Northern Kingdom (cf. chs. 7-8). In addition, within this first stage, Matthew 
portrays the pinnacle of the earthly activity of Jesus the Messiah in his atoning 
and purifying death which took place at the centre of Jewish life, Jerusalem 
(cf. ch. 5). This stage with its two-fold activity, perhaps unforeseen and unex- 
pected by a majority of Israel, was for Matthew the necessary preparatory step 
toward that longed-for restoration of the whole of Israel; a restoration that 
would include the regathering of Jewish exiles back to Israel and the reconsti- 
tution of the Twelve tribe nation under the Davidic crown and blessing for the 
Gentiles.” 

At the centre of Matthew’s Gospel is the theme of Israel’s total redemption 
— not simply spiritually or religiously, but also politically. This Israel-centric 
presentation with its geopolitical orientation will undoubtedly raise objections. 
These objections are perhaps compounded by the limitations of the thesis. In 
view of the constraints of purpose and space, detailed discussion of other cen- 
tral Matthean topics have to be left for later. However, since scholars have 
observed that in the latter portion of the Gospel no mention is made either of 
“the lost sheep of the house of Israel” or any geography (one would expect — a 
critic might charge — to find a reference to geography within the Eschatologi- 
cal Discourse of Matthew 24), and, not only does there seem to be a greater 
openness to Gentiles, but the Gospel seems to reach its climax in the border- 
less and inclusive Great Commission (Matt 28:16-20), at least some brief 
comment is necessary." Hence, here I will briefly address these two significant 


3 See the similar view of Skarsaune (2003:7-8) concerning the Matthean interest in the restora- 
tion of the northern territory of Israel. 
4 бее for example Foster 2004. 
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topics: the parousia of the Son of Man in Matthew 24:29-31 and the Great 
Commission in Matthew 28:16-20. 

An interpretation of Matthew 24:29-31 can be readily offered that is con- 
sistent with my understanding of the mission of the Matthean Jesus to rem- 
nants of the former Northern Kingdom called “the lost sheep of the house of 
Israel”. While Davies and Allison are quite right that this short passage “con- 
stitutes the dramatic zenith of chapter 24”,° there is no consensus on its inter- 
pretation. It is not my intention to discuss the disputable points of interpreta- 
tion here. I wish only to show that a reading of Matthew’s Gospel that takes 
the restoration of Israel’s kingdom as the point of departure can make good 
sense out of the parousia passage. 

Broadly speaking, Matthew 24:29-31 describes Israel’s eschatological re- 
demption. This interpretation is based both on Matthew’s narrative and on the 
well-known Jewish eschatological expectations out of which the language and 
themes of this passage was formed. The former issue — that of Matthew’s nar- 
rative — needs no discussion here since the bulk of the thesis has been an at- 
tempted to show that Matthew has political-national interests in his presenta- 
tion of Jesus as Israel’s Messianic Shepherd-King. 

The eschatological expectations, which were weaved together to make the 
present passage, support the interpretation. Without attempting to be compre- 
hensive it is possible to list several traditions noticed by scholars. Each of 
these traditions supports the idea that this is a description of Israel’s ultimate 
restoration. First, in the depiction of the cosmic upheaval in 24:29 Matthew 
apparently presents a “free conflation” of Isaiah 13:10 and 34:4 (cf. also Ezek 
32:7; Joel 2:10-3:4; Amos 8:9).° It is readily observed that this apocalyptic 
description is richly symbolic and represents the coming of eschatological 
judgement on Israel’s enemies. What is not often recognised, however, is that 
in the context of the Jewish Scriptures these unusual cosmic events are the 
initiation of the restoration of Israel; the judgement is in service to the redemp- 
tion for Israel. 

Second, the “sign of the Son of Man” in 24:30 while its intention is vari- 
ously construed, is consistently interpreted to be a reference to an “ensign” 
signalling an eschatological event. It is difficult to determine whether the event 
envisaged here is to be taken from texts such as Isaiah 49:22 (cf. also Isa 
11:10-12) and its reference to the eschatological signal to the Gentiles to initi- 
ate the return of Israel's exiles’ or whether it is a reference to Isaiah 13:2-4 
and a summons for battle." Perhaps the former is the more persuasive option 


5 Davies and Allison 1997:358. 

6 Carson 1995:504—05; Davies and Allison 1997:357—58; Gnilka 1992:328-29; Hagner 1995: 
713; Nolland 2005:982-83. 

7 бее Carson 1995:505; Gnilka 1992:330; Hagner 1995:713. 

8 See Davies and Allison 1997:359-60. 
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given both the reference to the “tribes of the land/earth”, the “trumpet call” and 
the clear reference to the regathering of the elect in 24:31. 

Third, Matthew makes use of Zechariah 12:10-14 in the reference to “all 
the tribes of the land/earth” mourning, although it has proved to be difficult to 
interpret. Most commentators believe this phrase denotes all the people of the 
earth.’ Scholars, acknowledge in Zechariah 12 the “tribes” is a reference to the 
“tribes of Israel” and the term “land” is a reference to the Land of Israel. Still, 
they assume Matthew has broadened the sense of the term in his context. The 
broader sense of the phrase perhaps finds support in Zechariah 14:17, where it 
is clear that the term yù refers more broadly to the earth and not the Land of 
Israel. "° 

Yet, the context does not require such an interpretation and a minority of 
voices have maintained that Matthew envisages more narrowly the tribes of 
Israel here.'! In support of this interpretation is the Zechariah 12 context men- 
tioned above as well as the immediate context of Matthew 24. 

Making a determination between the two senses of the phrase is nearly 
impossible on exegetical grounds alone since both can be supported by the 
Jewish Scriptural background and the context of Matthew. What is more, for 
our purposes such a determination may not be necessary and we may be able at 
this point to leave the question open. Whether one takes the phrase to mean all 
the people of the earth or all the tribes of the land of Israel, two points remain 
true. One, the event will be visible by all given its cosmic scope. Two, the 
mourning of the tribes of the land/earth is related to the eschatological regath- 
ering of “his elect”. While this group no doubt is comprised of Jew and Gentile 
in light of the Zechariah background, the regathering of the elect seems to be a 
reference to the eschatological reconstitution of the twelve tribes in the Land. 

Finally, the trumpet call and the regathering of the elect alludes no doubt 
to Isaiah 27:13 which describes the eschatological Jubilee wherein the Jewish 
exiles return to the Land of Israel. While not specifically stated, there is an 
underlying assumption to this idea of the “gathering” in the text: there is a 
place from where the elect are gathered and a place to which they are being 
gathered. It seems quite likely that the authorial audience, who presumably 
share the author’s eschatological outlook, would naturally assume a reference 
here to the Land of Israel and Jerusalem at its centre." 


9 For example, Hagner (1995:714) states, "In keeping with Matthew's universal perspective, 
the tribes of the earth, which in the OT originally meant the tribes of Israel, are to be under- 
stood as all the nations of the earth". 

10 Recently Nolland (2005:984) has suggested “the track" for the broadening of the sense in the 
context of Zechariah itself. 

11 E.g. France 1971:236-39. 

12 See likewise Stuhlmacher 2000:30. 
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This brief discussion has not by any means solved the host of interpretive 
issues in Matthew 24:29-31. Yet, it has shown that the Jewish eschatological 
traditions endemic to the passage support the ideas offered in this thesis. The 
restoration of the kingdom of Israel which the Matthean Jesus’ mission both 
announced and inaugurated would be ultimately accomplished at the parousia 
of the Son of Man in the future. 

In addition to the subject of the parousia of the Son of Man, the universal 
mission command of Matthew 28:16-20 deserves a brief discussion. Broadly 
speaking, I favour a progressive and developmental perspective on the theme 
of mission in the Gospel of Matthew. One might remember in the introduction, 
in the survey of recent research on the phrase, I presented the various ways in 
which the two mission commands have been explained. While there is a diver- 
sity of perspectives, I noted that a general consensus arose around a salvation- 
historical interpretation. The interpretation — perhaps best defended by Levine 
— contends that the mission to the “lost sheep of the house of Israel” was the 
first stage in a Matthean soteriology scheme. As Israel’s Messiah, Jesus was 
surely to go first to Israel before turning to the Gentiles. The Israel-first per- 
spective, it was asserted, showed that God was faithful to his promises to Is- 
rael. For some, it also serves Matthew’s purpose of showing Israel’s guilt and 
justified their judgement for rejecting their Messiah. 

Several fundamental assumptions unify this line of thinking. First, the 
phrase “Ше lost sheep of the house of Israel” denotes an abstract entity Israel. 
Second, a new entity, the church, which is made of both Jews and Gentiles, 
replaces the abstract ethnic Israel as the recipients of God’s promises. Third, 
the two mission commands (10:5-6 and 28:19—20) are identical with the latter 
only changing the horizon from a narrow mission to “Israel” to a mission to 
the nations (if Israel is present at all, it is only one nation among many). These 
assumptions are problematic and have shown the salvation-historical scheme’s 
vulnerability. Furthermore, such weaknesses have led to a new direction in 
recent interpretation. We have already introduced the weaknesses and the new 
direction in the introduction and refer the reader there for more discussion. 
However, I wish to present a revised complementarian scheme accordant with 
the views of recent German scholarship, namely von Dobbeler and Wilk. "° 

One might recall that both von Dobbeler and Wilk presented the case that 
the two mission commands had different tasks and different aims. According 
to von Dobbeler, one task was the reconstitution of Israel and the other was the 
conversion of the nations to the living God. Thus, the missionary command of 
28:19-20 did not replace or expand the prior command. Rather, both were 
abiding expressions of the Matthean Jesus' Messianic mission. 


13 See the discussion of the history of research in ch. 1 above. 
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While the general outline of this proposal is quite convincing, one aspect 
of it needs to be redressed in view of the present thesis. Both von Dobbeler and 
Wilk continue to understand the group characterised by the Matthean phrase 
“the lost sheep of the house of Israel” to be Israel in a generic and abstract 
sense. This construal, however, is unacceptable when placed in a contextual 
both within Matthew’s Gospel and ancient Jewish eschatology as I have ar- 
gued at length. 

Within the parameters of the Gospel of Matthew, the mission of Jesus and 
his disciples to “the lost sheep of the house of Israel” is particular, temporal 
and Galilean. It is a mission to remnants of the Northern Kingdom within the 
Greater Galilean region who still lay in exile. In this sense there was no mis- 
sion to “Israel” in some generic theological sense; no first stage in a salvation- 
history scheme. Thus, there is equally no replacement or expansion of that 
scheme with the Great Commission. If a difference in aims and tasks are 
granted, the second mission command should still be seen as a development or 
progression on the first, but not in a salvation-historical sense. While the death 
and resurrection of Jesus had epoch-making implications, it had as much to do 
with the restoration of Israel as with an unprecedented centrifugal Jewish mis- 
sion to the Gentile nations. 

To illuminate this perspective further, we must examine the text more 
carefully. An observation, which seems often under-appreciated, is the conse- 
quent nature of the command to make disciples of all Gentiles (28:19-20).'* 
The grammatical relationship between 28:18 (note the ovv, “therefore”) and 
28:19 suggests that the former proposition is the more fundamental of the two 
points; and, hence, the statement of kingship (“All authority in heaven and on 
earth has been given to me”) is more correctly the climax of the Gospel. 

The command to make disciples, no doubt, is the grand implication of the 
proposition — and the Gospel; yet, it is dependent on the reality of Jesus’ uni- 
versal kingship.'? The statement in effect is the answer to the disciples’ prayer 
in Matthew 6:10: “Your kingdom come, you will be done, on earth as it is in 
heaven’. Now in the person of Jesus, the Davidic Messiah, God’s kingdom, 
God’s will will be done by the Messiah and through his Messianic community. 

Stuhlmacher is correct, then, when he suggested the allusions to Daniel 
7:13-14 are “not coincidental”: “The Exalted Son of Man is the Kietoc 
ліутоу, to whom zdoa £Sovoía Ev oveaV@ xoi ёлі ts үйс is granted. All 
peoples of this world, without exception, must render homage to Him”.'° Yet 
this universal kingship does not undermine or supersede the kingship of Jesus 


14 Arguments such as Luz’s concerning the meaning of the term &Ovn seem more convincing 
than those that take the term as inclusive of Israel; see ch. 1 above. 

15 Cf. Schnelle’s (1998:230) “universal lordship of Jesus”; Skarsaune (2003:6-8) argues some- 
thing very similar to this, although we arrive at these conclusions independent of each other. 

16 Stuhlmacher 2000:27, emphasis his. 
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over Israel uniquely as the Davidic Messiah. YHWH and his royal son, accord- 
ing to Jewish Scripture, are at the same time king of Israel and king over the 
nations (cf. e.g. Deut 32:8-9; Psa 2; 82:8). 

The mission to “the lost sheep of the house of Israel” conceived of as ten 
lost tribes of Israel may have continued in the post-resurrection period given 
certain clues from the Gospel, but such a conclusion is only an educated guess 
since the narrative constrains the reader to the lifetime of Jesus. From the nar- 
rative’s perspective at least, the mission to “the lost sheep of the house of Is- 
rael” seems to have concluded with the Galilean activity of Jesus. What is 
more, Matthew’s Gospel concludes with the grand implication of Jesus’ 
earthly Messianic mission: a Jewish mission to the nations. 

Related to the situatedness of the identity of “the lost sheep of the house of 
Israel” — the topic with which we began this section — a few additional contri- 
butions can be mentioned. The first is a more robust political-national under- 
standing of Matthew’s Messianism. Given the political interests of Matthew’s 
narrative highlighted in the thesis, Matthew’s Messianism collides with the 
concrete world of international politics and is far from a traditional “interal- 
ized, de-temporalized, de-historicized, coslogized, spiritualized, allegorized, 
mysticized, psychologized, philosophized, and sociologized”'’ understanding 
of the Messianic Kingdom. In light of this, my thesis fits comfortably within 
the latest discussions of Matthew and Empire. I would agree with W. Carter 
and others who have recently argued that Matthew’s Gospel — at least at some 
level - serves as a critique of the ideology of first-century Roman imperialism. 
Yet, where I would wish to part ways with Carter is his understanding of the 
“irony” of Matthew. Carter observes that Matthew replaces Roman imperial- 
ism ironically, from his perspective, with another kind of imperialism, what 
one might call “Messianic imperialism”. For Carter this is problematic given 
Matthew’s egalitarian alternative and he encourages readers to critique Mat- 
thew with Matthew."* 

I contend, however, that the replacement of foreign imperialism with Mes- 
sianic imperialism seems to be exactly what Matthew intends and is fundamen- 
tal to his portrait of Jesus as the climax of Israel’s hope; God is redeeming 
Israel and his Davidic King is present to judge and rule with justice, peace, 
equity, mercy and benevolence. This is none other than the YHWH-sanc- 
tioned, righteous Messianic Empire. It is an Empire of a different order cer- 
tainly, but no less an Empire in political-national terms. 

This political-national Messianism leads to the related issue of Matthew’s 
concept of the “kingdom of God”. This thesis offered a fresh understanding of 
the kingdom of God in light of what was called the Land-Kingdom motif. Un- 


17 Buchanan 1970:55. 
18 See Carter's discussion in 2001:176. 
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der this rubric the kingdom of God and the kingdom of Israel are coterminous. 
While this understanding is not unique to this author, it is a viewpoint that has 
had little effect in the broader discussions of the concept of “kingdom” in both 
Matthew and the New Testament. 

A third contribution relating to a Matthean Land theology is implied in the 
previous points. The present thesis has shown that Matthew has an abiding 
hope for the territorial restoration of Eretz Israel. Furthermore, his conceptions 
of the boundaries of the Land are in accord with the widespread vision of the 
ideal borders of Eretz Israel. This perspective is not in step with the consensus 
of opinion on Matthew’s Gospel specifically and New Testament theology 
more generally. Thus, if the argument of this thesis has any merit, the question 
of a New Testament Land theology will need to be considered anew. 

It is likely that informed readers will question the assertion of a counter- 
Empire for which the kingdom of God is territorially coterminous with the 
kingdom of Israel because, it is assumed, we have no evidence that any ancient 
readers read Matthew this way. While on the face of it this seems like a 
weighty critique, it must be recognised that very little of the literary remains of 
Jewish Christianity are extant. The voices of those for whom the restoration of 
the nation of Israel under the Davidic crown would have been meaningful, 
were quelled very early in the history of the church. Still, there is perhaps hints 
of this kind of belief in the recent evidence of Wirkungsgeschichte on Matthew 
28:19-20 found by О. Skarsaune. In the Epistula Apostolorum, а mid-second 
century text, the passage in Ethiopic is rendered this way: 

He answered and said to us, “Go you and preach to the twelve tribes of Israel and 

[preach also] to the Gentiles and Israel and to the [whole] land of Israel towards 

East and West, North and South [from Sunrise to sunset and from South to North]; 

and many will believe in me, the Son of God”.!? 

Although there is no mention of a Davidic Kingdom here, the emphasis on the 
twelve tribes and the geographical interest in the whole Land of Israel is sug- 
gestive of an abiding Jewish belief in the restoration of Israel as a nation-state 
reconstituted politically and territorially. This would then be consistent with 
the view of Matthew I have offered here. 

With respect to other areas of the Gospel of Matthew, two further contri- 
butions can be mentioned. First, the geographical orientation of Matthew’s 
narrative was freshly highlighted in this thesis. The geographical approach to 
Matthew’s narrative structure — an approach of a bygone era — was again util- 
ised although with significant revision. To the mind of the author, the baby 
was thrown out with the bathwater, so to speak, when recent scholarship com- 
pletely rejected geographical signals in their interpretation of the First Gospel. 


19 Brackets signify additions evidenced in the Coptic text. Quoted according to Schneemelcher 
1991:267; also see Skarsaune 2003:7. 
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Furthermore, even narrative approaches have been slow to recognize the im- 
portant geographical orientation of Matthew and its relationship to ancient 
Jewish Messianic expectations. 

Second, Matthew’s use of the Jewish Scriptures was a significant aspect of 
the present work. In two different chapters particular scriptural quotations were 
carefully examined. In both cases, it was concluded that the difference in Mat- 
thew’s text-type in comparison with all known others might have to do with a 
propensity to create composite quotations out of the mergence of various cita- 
tions from Jewish Scripture. This exegetical technique might go a long way 
toward explaining some of the perceived oddities of Matthew’s text-types. 

Finally, as I stated in the introduction, the thesis does not further our un- 
derstanding of the so-called Historical Jesus, at least in the first instance. 
Given both the methodological parameters of this study and the assumptions 
related to the “real” audience, what this work may conclude, however, is the 
presence of a Jewish nationalism within at least one stream of Jewish Christi- 
anity of the mid to late first century. It was a Jewish nationalism which con- 
tained territorial and political aspirations, but at the same time understood 
Gentile inclusion to be the ultimate consequence of its own national realisa- 
tion. 


9.3 Areas for Further Research 


In addition to a discussion of the contributions of the thesis, we should briefly 
treat areas that commend themselves for further research. The contributions 
listed in the previous section, if they prove substantial, would require that key 
questions in Matthean studies be considered anew. Topics for careful consid- 
eration include the role of Israel, the nature of the church, the meaning of Jesus 
death and resurrection, the place of geography in the Gospel, Matthean escha- 
tology and the role of the disciples-just to name several. 

An additional Matthean topic for further research is the well-worn ques- 
tion of the meaning of the kingdom in Matthew, the Gospels and the New Tes- 
tament. In addressing the Land-Kingdom motif this thesis just scratched the 
surface of the study of the kingdom of God in Matthew and that is to say noth- 
ing of the other Gospels and New Testament. If the approach outlined in this 
thesis has any merit or potential, references to the kingdom of God in the Gos- 
pels and the New Testament must be looked at afresh. Studies should take bet- 
ter account of the place of Land or “realm” in the kingdom formulations, espe- 
cially in texts in which the Davidic expectations function significantly. 

A further potentially fruitful area of further inquiry is the subject of the 
Matthean community and early Jewish Christianity. The contributions listed 
above suggest nationalism and an interest in the Land in early Jewish Christi- 
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anity. It would be very interesting to investigate whether there is evidence of 
an abiding nationalism and hope for territorial restoration in the documentary 
fragments left behind by the Jewish believers in Jesus. I am already aware of 
work being done in just these kinds of areas at the Society of Biblical Litera- 
ture’s newly formed Jewish Christianity group”, as well as in a recent book 
edited by O. Skarsaune and R. Hvalvik called A History of Jewish Believers in 
Jesus: The First Five Centuries.”' 


20 A paper was offered at the annual meeting in 2005 in Philadelphia by B. Johnson on the 
Concept of Land in Jewish Christianity. 
21 Skarsaune and Hvalvik 2007; cf. also Skarsaune 2003:7-8. 
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